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HE Bon Homme Richard wasn’t much 
of a ship. Creaky in every joint, leaky in 
every seam, her greatest asset was a great 
commander... John Paul Jones. 











“I’ve just begun to fight!”, cried Jones, 
after taking the Serapis’ heaviest fire. And 
that slogan is naval heritage. 








Today, too, we’ve just begun to fight. 
And although the big job belongs to 
the U. S. Navy, all yachtsmen can help. 
Follow the important rules laid down 


for operating private craft...and keep 
IRONCLAD 


your own vessel and equipment in tip- 
MARINE BATTERIES 


top shape. There’s a war to be won on 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia land and sea... everyone must help to 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 2 E 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto keep the Old Flag waving high. 
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VE AWAY, SKIPPER 


Hoisting the main sail is a man’s job, and 











don’t think that Sonny can’t do it. He’s 
playing to his best audience. It’s a day on 


the water that he and Ma will never forget. 
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: ATLANTIC 
] Mul INSURANCE Goren; 


OP gore 





Atlantic Yacht Insurance is for owners of sail- and motor-boats. It is 
49 Wall Street » New York j f : 
to non-assessable (Atlantic has never had the power to assess its policy- 
Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago + Cleveland - Newark hold d offi d dei di Al 

Ip. New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Rochester olders), and offers you prompt and ungrudging adjustments. Also a 

share in profits, regardless of your own losses. Consult your broker. 
wn 

EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 

pep FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATIGN' TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
ip- 
on 
to 
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‘+7 Gnconditionally Dedicated 
to Our Country's War Needs! 


Showing the original Kermath factory in the center 
foreground now flanked by two additions to pro- 
vide greatly increased marine engine production. 


Ml ors before America was confronted 
with the stark reality of war on her own door- 
step, Kermath had the foresight to expand 
extensively its marine production facilities. 


* * * * 


Today every resource acquired and developed 
during peace times is bent to serve our nation 
and its allies in the production of marine engines 
for war. All the engineering skill and special- 
ized shopcraft necessary to build power plants 
for the sinews of modern warfare are directed 
by a single purpose and a single need—to win 
through! 


* * * * 


In facing the tasks ahead, we are aware of the 
new duties now being assumed by so many 
Kermath boat owners in aiding, wherever they 
can best serve, to make our national bastions 
stronger and more impervious to attack. 


* * * * 





All of us are sharing these tasks—making 
sacrifices in order that the cause we now fight 
for will prevail. It’s a duty in defense of our 
freedom—clearcut and worthy. And we know 
we voice the sentiments of those thousands of 
yachtsmen, work boat operators and commer- 
cial fishermen who have that common bond of 
knowledge in the ways of the sea. Their exper- 
ience, like ours, is turned to serving a cause 
demanding our undivided efforts. Together we 
speed the victory! | 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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HINK about your fire protection at 
fitting-out time. 

The LUX-O-Matic Extinguishing sys- 
tem is a hardy bit of equipment...pretty 
close to being foolproof. We know of 
LUX-O-Matic systems which hadn't 
been touched for 4 or 5 years and which 
killed fires just as promptly as if they 
had been carefully checked each season. 


Yet that’s a chance you shouldn't take. 
If your boat is damaged this year, you 
may have to lay it up, lacking replace- 
ment materials. The safety of your fam- 
ily and your guests may depend on 
keeping your built-in LUX-O-Matic or 
LUX system in first class condition. 

Your boatyard can handle this job. 
And this is the time of year to do it! 





1— PIPING AND CABLES — Examine pipes 
and cables carefully for mechanical 
damage. Remove covers from corner 
pulleys and look them over, too. 
Every 2 years blow out all distrib- 
uting piping with air or carbon dioxide gas, 
never with oxygen or water. 





2— NOZZLES — Dirt or foreign matter 
in Lux Shielded Nozzles may cause 
clogging. Examine the nozzle orifices 
thoroughly to make sure that open- 
ings are free. Also check the nozzle 
itself for signs of physical damage. 





3 — CYLINDERS — Accidental discharge 
can release LUX gas. So remove and 
weigh the LUX cylinders, comparing 
results with correct fully-charged 
weight shown on cylinder collar or 
valve. Recharge, if weight loss is 10% or 
more. Your boatyard can handle this promptly. 





4—VALVES AND ACTUATOR — It is well to 
remove and test the LUX-O-Matic 
valve. Also test the heat actuator 
and the actuator tubing. (LUX-O- 
Matic Instruction book gives full 
directions for these tests.) 





5— BEFORE EACH CRUISE — Inspect the In- 
dictator cap at the top of the LUX-O- 
Matic Valve to determine if it shows 
clear, If the red is visible, the cylin- 
der has been discharged, and it must 
be removed and recharged at once to renew 
protection. This quick visual inspection is ex- 
tremely simple, accomplished at a glance. 


§ — PORTABLE EXTINGUISHERS — Regula- 
tions say you must inspect portable 
extinguishers each year. Some must 
be emptied, recharged. All approved 
types have data on nameplate, giv- 
ing maintenance instructions. If you have a 
Kidde-LUX, you’re lucky. Simply weigh it to 
see if it has lost any weight. 


7—YOU SAVE ON INSURANCE, if you have a 
built-in LUX or LUX-O-Matic Ex- 
tinguishing System. Your insurance 
company will grant this reduction 
when you furnish them with an In- 
stallation Certificate. For the facts on how to 
get this certificate and obtain reduced insurance 
rate, write us. We will send you the proper 
inspection blanks together 
with complete details. 
Simply write us at the 
address below. 
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415 West Street 


Walter Kidde & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE ° 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE—MURRAY HILL 3-7740 








: An ideal boat for cruising in inland and 

.. protected waters with unusually comforta- 

. ble accommodations. Seaworthy and a 
good sailer. Accommodations for seven in 
owner's party and exceptionally large 
owner's double stateroom with bathroom 
(tub) adjoining. Auxiliary motor, 120 h.p. 
gives a speed of nine miles under power. 
Separate electric plant—32-volt system— 
Frigidaire, gas stove. Now in the water in 
semi-commission. Offered with complete 
equipment. Approximate dimensions: 76’ 
x 57’ x 18’ x 4’. There is probably not 
another yacht of this type available in this 
country. Further details gladly furnished. 
Ask for file No. 248. 
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A beamy, twin-screw cruising ketch..One of the roomiest and most comfortable of her 
type ever built. Approximate dimensions: 58’ x 40" x 15!’ x 5’. Built in 1931 from designs 
by Tams, Inc. Sails by Fuller consist of mainsail, mizzen, staysail, flying jib, lightweight 
balloon jib, mizzen staysail. Decks of Port Orford cedar. Large cockpit with cushions will 
seat 12 persons; engines endarnoeiilt. Cockpit cover. Excellent mahogany joiner work 
throughout. Two 71 horsepower Gray motors, one new in 1938, the other new in 1941. 
Cruising speed under power eight knots. New Lux fire extinguishing system in 1940. Fuel 
tanks hold 330 gallons and water tanks 240 gallons. New set of storage batteries in 
1941. Homelite generator. Accommodations for six in owner's party, crew of two. 
Present location on Chesapeake Bay. Further details will be gladly furnished on request. 
Ask for file No. 776. 





Marconi sloop, built in 1938. Approximate 
dimensions: 38’ x 1112’ x 42’. Full six 
feet headroom. 1%" mahogany planked. 
Natural teak decks. Joiner work and trim 
of teak and mahogany. Sleeping accom- 
modations for five. Galley aft. Toilet. Hull 
is of V-bottom, chine construction. Total sail 
area about 820 square feet. Sails clean 
and in good condition. Powered with Ford 
model B conversion motor, new in 1938. 
Additional. details furnished on request. 
Inquire for file No. 897. 


CRUISING YAWL 


31’ Yawl, built in 1938, is now available for 
sale. Located on the Great Lakes. Comfortable 
cruising type of moderate draft. Sleeps four 
on berths withinnerspring mattresses. 4-cylinder 
Universal motor, Full cruising equipment. Write 
for additional details. File No. 419. 


SMALL CRUISING KETCH 


A lot of ship packed into 26’ of overall 
length. Full headroom, electric lights. Berths 
for four (two built-in and two pipe berths). 
Galley aft with coal Shipmate and two- 
burner alcohol stove; sink. Separate toilet 
room full width forward. Powered with a 
25 horsepower Universal, new in 1939. 
Electric blower for engine compartment, 
automatic fire extinguishers. Pram dinghy. 
A real ship in miniature. Stiff and sea- 
worthy. Located at New York. Further 
details on request. File No. 470. 

















YACHTS 


SELECTED 
TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 





FAST YAWL 





33’ cruising yawl with a modern rig and Ratsey 


sails. Sleeping accommodations for three. 
Toilet. Six miles under power. Teak cockpit 
floor, mahogany trim. Handsome—fast—good 
sea boat. Balloon jib. New upholstery 1940. 
Recently completely refinished inside and out. 
Further details gladly furnished. File No. 749. 
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' BOSTON - ] , A ; NEW YORK 
131 State Street ohn & A a || 545 Fifth Avenue 
CAPitol 9480 VAnderbilt 6-3636 


Design Brokerage Insurance - 


















We are offering one of the later Malabar 

r sale. This class is so well liked that very few 
f thi of the boats are for sale. This Malabar was 
S$ of this type as built in 1939 and has a four berth layout and a 


@ Here is one of the well-known Alden 43- @ The demand for day eoiters we all types . 9 
footers now for sale at a real attractive rice. small boats is very — We have made it 
Her waterline length is 32’ 6’; beam 11’ 6”; point to have as many boat 





: h draft 6’ 4’’. The rig has been modernized an possible to offer for sale. This S Class sloop is 
| ® ope ane single hemder wae eget ng ag tc design pada a modified. She is very easy to handle a real bargain and one of the finest sailers ever uA oes | inventory is cruising: ere pron tm 
rio 10” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3”. She has practically new and is unusually stiff and dry. She can sleep developed. She is stiff, fast, and dry, and she house gives well over six feet of headroom e 
4 sails and standing rigging and plenty of gear for six aft and has a pipe berth’ forward. This has a small cabin. Her rigging is stainless and the sale and after part of the main cabin. 
; cruising and comfortable day sailing. The present schooner is small enough to. be maintained the sails are in good condition. For further ‘There are also a limited number of boats in 
shortage in marine equipment makes this yacht without too much expense and still she has particulars on this and similar boats refer to this class for sale. Refer to File 691 
very attractive because of her excellent equipment. considerably more room than many other boats File 4604. 
The rata is a 4-cylinder Gray with a rn of her length. Refer to File 270. 


there is also an Old Town tender. Refer 
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11 BROADWAY:NEW YORK On ON Oe oe ee - CABELE-BROKERAGE 
Established 1906 








0. 8277-Y — FOR SALE — One of the newest Mathis house- 
boat cruisers. Diesel motors. Exceptionally roomy. Now in 
Florida waters. 


O. 7976-Y—FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 
Diesel powered houseboat. Has been maintained 
in excellent condition. Inspectable in New York. 





N°: 6201-Y — FOR SALE— 60’ o.a. Auxiliary O. 5495-Y — FOR -SALE — 80’ 0.a. Diesel powered racing O. 6245-Y—FOR SALE— 42’ o.a. Diesel 
N, ocean-going schooner, finest materials, built he and cruising yawl. Composite construction, good accom- powered motor sailer. Very attractively ar- 
évins. Planking, deck and trim of teak. Unusually modations in natural wood paneled throughout. This yacht in ranged and in excellent condition. Fully equipped. 
800d racing record. splendid condition, very fast, quite reasonably priced. Priced to sell. 
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noienen spent Sp ARKM AN &3 STEPHEN 11 East 44th St. 


J. D. SPARKMAN INCORPORATED NEW YORK 
New Rochelle 2-48? Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance = VAnderbilt 62325 














-screw No. Y-823 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch 51’ 

ec at gn Natt = rn a x 37’ 6” x 12’ 6” x 7’. Four berths in main cabin, 
i ie gue . stooping acopmmmodations for tomtie stateroom, removable deckhouse. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. ew York. 
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No, Y-70046 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop 27’ aM 
x 22’ 1" x 8’ 3” x 4’ 2”, built in 1939 from designs b 
Rhodes to best specifications with teak decks end 
lead keel. We have a complete list of small auxiliaries 
for sale and charter which are particularly pr 
in these days by reason of their economy of o 

and ease in handling. SPARKMAN & STEI MENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
































No. Y-9076 — FOR SALE — 40’ over-all motor _sailer, No. Y-6062 — FOR SALE — Hand designed schooner 
butit in 1939. Slee _ accommodations for six. SPARK- ‘ 56’ 7" x 43! 2" x 14’ 2” x 7’. Has been well maintained and 
N & STEPH . Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New is available at an unusually attractive price. SPARKMAN 
You & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
SSS ince 
oT 














250 PARK AVE. T A M ty NEW YORK 


YACHT BROKERS INCORPORATED NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE ELDORADO 5-6850 MARINE ENGINEERS ' 


SUMMER YACHTING 


At the present time we can offer for sale and 





charter a number of very attractive house 
The Newest of the Twin Screw 





54-FOOT A.C.F. MOTOR YACHT boats and Diesel powered cruising yachts. 
Power: twin 175 Hall-Scotts, very fast. Condition unusually 
good. Always kept like new. Two double staterooms, A : - our 
connecting bath, large deck house and dining saloon. Will charter arranged errs will ey 
stand rigid inspection. summer yachting plans. If you wish to pur- 


chase we suggest early consideration of the 


ee ea ee ee Se eee 


yachts now available. 


$d od g 


























38-FOOT DOUBLE CABIN MATTHEWS In the smaller craft, power 
' This yacht was used very little and is in the very cruisers, auxiliary schooners, 
best possible condition. Sterling Petrel engine. : 

Beautifully equipped. sloops and yawls, there is a 

Cc. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. fine selection to choose from, 

Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance for charter as well as for sale. 
SHOW ROOMS: OFFICE: ; 
Hampton, Virginia Deal Building, Newport News, Virginia WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES m 
a a 
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ROBERT A. HAYNIE ° 


working sails by Murphy and Nye 1940. 
chute spinnaker 1941. Several genoa and reaching jibs. New 
storm trysail. Accommodations below for four aft, pipe berth 
forward for a hand. Practically flush deck with self bailing cock- 
pit, but this yacht is remarkably dry as her hull form is such that 
she does not bury in heavy going. Winner of many races. Built 
in Sweden of the finest materials. Mahogany planked. Copper 


FOR 
SALE 


Exceptionally fast 
and able racing 
yacht, Was built 
as an eight metre, 
but rerigged to the 
Universal Rule. New 
mast and standing 
rigging 1940. Com- 
plete inventory of 
sails including new 


Prescott Wilson para- 


FOR 
SALE 


Fast, comfortable cruising, rac- 
ing yacht, 47’ 7”’ x 34’ 0” 
x 11’ 3” x 6’ 10’. Designed 
by Philip L. Rhodes and built 
in 1939. Exceptionally well 
built of the finest materials. 
Everdur fastened throughout. 
Double stateroom aft, two built 
in berths and extension tran- 
som in main cabin, toilet room. 
Berth and toilet for hand for- 
ward. Well equipped, roomy 
galley. Doghouse over forward 
end of cockpit gives excellent 
shelter. Herreshoff type steer- 
ing gear. Gray 4-40 with 2:1 









reduction gear. Hyde feathering propeller on center. New Universal 500-watt light 
plant just installed with new Exide batteries. All tanks and pipes of copper. Kenyon 
speedometer. Kelvin-White compass. Built in C-O-Two Fire Extinguisher. Mer- 
riman winches including reel type on main halliard. Truloc fittings on all standing 
rigging. Halliards wire and linen. All sheets linen. Life lines. Hydrolite dinghy. Com- 
plete inventory of cruising and racing sails by Prescott Wilson, 1941. Teak deck 
and teak floor in cockpit and main cabin. This yacht is in perfect condition and is 
almost ready to go into commission. Owner willing to sell only because he desires to 


purchase a larger yacht. 


30 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
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No, 2152— FOR SALE — 28’ Auxiliary 
sloop with 6’ 2” headroom. Sleeps two in 
Stateroom and two in cabin. 40 h.p. Gray. 
Everything about this boat is in first- 

















No. 4892 — One of the most attractive small 

Class shape. motor sailers on the market. Handles un- 
usually well under either sail or power. Dual 
steering positions. Sleeps four comfortably. 
Built to best specifications in 1939. 


No. 5231 — FOR SALE — 45’ Cruiser, built 1940, used only one summer. No motors in boat, 
will be sold without engines. Comfortable accommodations. Lots of extra equipment. 











YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 
and Marine Insurance 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








No. 1776 — FOR SALE — 32’ x 29’ 
x 9 6” x 5’ auxiliary ketch, built in 
1939, and powered with Gray 4-22 
motor. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions for four. Headroom 6’ 1”. Sails, 
equipment and furnishings in A-1 
condition, Ready for immediate use, 
For further particulars, communicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








No, 1226 — FOR SALE — 44’ Custom built twin-screw cruiser, powered with 
two Chrysler 8-cylinder motors and comfortable accommodations for five and 
one crew. Equipment includes ship-to-shore telephone, Lux fire system, 
pressure water system, and many other items. For further particulars com- 
municate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


























35’ x 27’ x 9 5” x 5’ 6”. S.A. 568 sq. ft. 


Week -Ender 
1938 MODEL 


First of the Abbott models, the original 
Week-Ender proved to be the most suc- 
cessful standardized auxiliary, of any- 
where near her price and not club- 
sponsored, in the history of American 
yachting. She is so well known that de- 
tailed description is unnecessary. She has 
owner's double stateroom forward, spa- 
cious cabin, toilet and galley, depressed 
cockpit, wide fitting-free decks and Spark- 
man & Stephens’ technical plans provide 
unusual heavy weather ability. Gray "Sea 
Scout" motor. 


One boat on Long Island Sound 
One boat at Martha's Vineyard 
THE NATIONAL SPORTS BOARD OF 
THE ©.C.D. HAS OFFICIALLY REC- 


OMMENDED THE USE OF EXISTING 
YACHTS. YACHTING, MAR. '42, P. 53. 





USED Mbolf | eof UNITS 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADERS AMONG AUXILIARIES 





31’ 4” x 23! 6” x 8’ 6” x 4’7"", S.A. 444 sq. ft. 


Over-Nifer 


Developed as a small Week-Ender, the 
Over-Niter has three-years-worth of satis- 
fied owners behind her. She has the same 
depressed cockpit, wide fitting-free decks, 
full headroom and common sense use of 
all space below—and Charlie Mower's 
hull contours have proved able and fast. 
Universal “Utility Four” motor. 


Three boats‘on L. |. Sound 
One boat on Buzzards Bay 











29’ x 20’ 6” x 8’ x 4’ 6”. S.A. 372 sq. ft. 


Visitor 
The latest Abbott model is a surprising 
combination of small size with 6’ 1”” head- 
room, (under the streamlined doghouse) 
good looks and performance. Phil Rhodes’ 


slimmed “wetted lines” prevent hobby- 


horsing—characteristic of most tabloid 
tubs—and produce a veritable ghost, 
especially in light going. Sleeps two. 
Universal “Blue Jacket Twin” motor. 

One boat only—Lake Erie 


t Janata ‘ie fdike ff 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 
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39’ x 27’ x 9 9” x 5’ 10”. S.A. 660 sq. ft. 


Week-Ender 
1941 MODEL 


Supplanting the 1938 model, the New 
Week-Ender has all the former's desirable 
features plus a deck-accessible light-sail 
bin forward, real elbow and head room 
in the owner's cabin, disappearing main 
cabin berths, outside-fill icebox, and many 
other refinements. As for speed and dis- 
tinguished good looks she is Phil Rhodes’ 
masterpiece in this size. Universal "Utility 
Four” motor. 


Only one boat, with stainless rigging 
and other desirable extras at the 
builder’s yard, New Bedford, Mass. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS HAVE 
STOPPED NEW CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS. GOOD USED BOATS ARE 
SCARCE. THESE WON'T LAST LONG. 
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FOR SALE 





We’ve compiled one of the most up-to-the-minute lists 
in the business — 500 boats — more than half of them 


Elco-built! All types — all 
sizes—all prices—all lo- 
cations. Write us your re- 
quirements today! State 
size, type and price range 
wanted. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course! 





6lco ELCO YACHT DIVISION 


Bayonne, New Jersey 


500 BOATS! | 


Tel.: Bayonne 3-6200 








Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


JOHN H. WELLS, INc. 


444 Madison Avenue = 


New York City 


We have complete 
listings of all yachts available. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


{a AMrcdilacts _ Marine Engineers 
Yacht Brokers = Marine Srsuvaiice 

















CRUISING SCHOONER 


A fast sailing auxiliary schooner that has been 
kept up. Approximate dimensions: 41’ x 30’ 
x 8’ x 6’. Mainsail new in 1941, other sails 
only two years old. Four-cylinder Gray motor, 
new in 1938, located under cockpit. Sleeping 
accommodations for three. New standing rig- 
ging in 1939. Galley recently refinished. Well 
equipped. Nine-foot sailing dinghy. Radio. 
Plan of cabin layout and hull profile can be 
furnished as well as other information. Located 
near New York. File No. 861. 


ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—MURRAY HILL 3-7740 
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TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 





Our Miami, Fla., Office in Charge 
of Daniel Mathews, 44 Columbus 
Hotel Arcade. Tel. 2-2247 











Represented, DETROIT 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


MIAMI 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 





CHARTERS ARRANGED © 
SOUTHERN WATERS 
EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 











LOS ANGELES 

















IN ORDER TO MAKE MORE ROOM 


FOR 


NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


WE MUST MOVE THESE BOATS 
AT SACRIFICE 





$3500 — Racing yacht with cruis- 
ing accommodations in A-1 con- 
dition. Boat brand new, has only 
been used as demonstrator. Will be 
put in commission and ready to go 
for the above figure. For further 
particulars, write Luders Marine 
Construction Co. 








$3500 —tTwo 42-ft. Luders 
Commuters, single screw, open 
cockpit forward. Accommoda- 
tions for four in owner's party, 
one in crew. Excellent buy at this 
figure. For further particulars, 
write Luders Marine Construc- 
tion Co. 





$1250 —so0-ft. cruiser, would 
make ideal Diesel Conversion. 
Now afloat. For further par- 
ticulars, write Luders Marine 
Construction Co. 
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LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Naval Architects Tel. 4-3137 


Yacht Brokers 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN G COR ir 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROK R 


MARINE INSURANCE } { ~. 


Persning Square Building, 271 North Ave., New.Rocheile, N.Y Y 
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No. 3753 — FOR SALE — 
Chris-Craft 37’ Cruiser, built 
1940, powered with twin 
95's. Sleeps six. Two lava- 
tories. Well equipped. Con- 
™ dition excellent. ALSO 
OK AVAILABLE is a 1941 

—"* Chris-Craft 34’ D.C.E.B. 
Cruiser with twin 95's. Fine 
accommodations for six. Well 
maintained. 


pape 








No. 3806 — FOR SALE — Huckins 
38’ Sedan. A 1940 model launched late 
in December, 1939. Powered with twin 
Kermath V-8's. Very lightly used. Well 
equipped with life raft, dinghy on davits, 
radio telephone, etc. A fast and smart 
cruiser. 
















No. 4113 — FOR SALE — Special 41’ 
Chris-Craft. Custom built in 1939. Twin 
135 h.p. reduction gear engines for 
power. Sleeps six below decks and one 
in crew forward. Shower bath. Hot and 
cold running water. Auxiliary generator. 
Immaculately clean and very completely 
equipped. 


No. 5310—FOR SALE — 
Elco 53’ Motor Yacht, pow- 
ered with twin Gray (G.M.) 
Diesels of 165 h.p. each. One 
of the most popular boats of 
this size ever built. Owner's 
double stateroom with bath. 
Two guest single staterooms 
with lavatory. Large deck- 
house. Galley and crew's 
querters forward. Tastefully 
furnished and beautifully 
maintained. 














WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Digby 4-9257 
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No. 3511 — FOR SALE — 50’ T. S. Diesel cruiser, new 1939. S; 20 miles. 
Attractively furnished and d for fishi 





well equi 





opportunity. 


PP 





YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 








WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 














No. 3862 — 30’ Baltzer cruiser, built 1939. modates six and crew of two. Chrysler 6-70 


Kermath 6-75 motor. Accommodates four. 
Galley located aft. Has had moderate use 
and is in A-1 condition throughout. Priced 
to sell. 

No. 3402 — 25’ x 18’ 3” x 7’ 3” x 4’ 6” 
Marconi sloop, built 1939. Gray Sea Scout 
motor. Accommodates two. Galley aft. 
Fairly priced. 

No, 3234 — Sparkman & Stephens Islander, 
30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4” x 4’ 9”, built 1939. Gra 
4-22 motor. Accommodates three. In excel- 
lent condition. Full details on request. 

No, 3585 — 37’ 3” x 28’ x 9 10” x 5’ Mar- 
coni cutter, Rhodes design, built 1939. 
Universal 30 h.p. motor. One double state- 
room and two berths in main cabin. Galley 
aft. Reasonably priced. 

No. 2236-—— Desirable gaff rig cruising 
schooner, 54’ x 38’ x 12’ 5” x 7’ 3”. Accom- 


reduction gear motor. Well equipped and in 
good condition. 


No. 255 — 49 10” x 39 x 13’ 6” x 7’ 6” 
Marconi schooner, built 1928. Lathrop heavy 
duty motor. Accommodates seven. Priced 
at $4000. 


No, 3471— Matthews 34’ sedan cruiser. 
Twin 80 h.p. Kermath motors. S is 18-20. 
Accommodates four. An attractive and de- 
sirable boat in virtually new condition. 
Write us for further details. 


No. 3796 — Geiger design’ modern double 
cabin power cruiser. 42’ x 11’ 8” x 3’.2’, 
built 1938. Two Kermath 95 h.p. motors 
new 1941. Speed 14. Two double staterooms 
and ° iamdae or one crew. Very reasonably 
priced. 
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Spend this Summer 


ON THE WATER 


Save Gasoline—Save Your Tires 


Buy or Charter one of these fine yachts; all in 


commission: 
SARACEN—50’ x 32’ Aux. Yawl 

Also 
MAYFLOWER—95’ x 19’ Power Yacht 


BLACK HAWK—63’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 


GALLANT—65’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 


Reservations now being booked for the best weeks 


in sheltered Maine waters 


HOWARD REED - 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR .- 





MAINE 





CROSBY 
CAT 
BUILT 1928 


Excellent condi- 
dition.. Fully 
equipped for 
cruising. 28’ w.l. 
by 11’844” beam. 
Separate toilet 
room. Galley. Light plant. 480 s.f. sail. 
Cover. Awning. Large cockpit. Dinghy. 
Mooring equipment. 40 h.p. Gray with 
reduction gear. Price $2100. Boat located 
at Escanaba, Mich. Address owner, Wil- 
lard E. Smith, 1216 ist Ave. South, 
Escanaba. 





ee 


WILL SWAP 


My 75’ x 46’ x 15’ x 10’ 6” auxil: 
Lawley-built schooner, A-1 condition 
value $6,500, for smaller boat, ei: her 
power or sail, or real estate, };’ 

Vv. W. Davis, Jr., 3920 Fernhill 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 





(enamel 





a 














ee 


SWAP OR SELL Atlantic. Clas 
Hull in perfect condition, new canvas « ieck, 
new Korodless rigging, Truloc fittings. Sails 
brand new, linen sheets, spars perfect. Needs 
painting because hauled out exe November 
940. At Port Washington, L, I. er now in 
Virginia. Will swap for boat in Virginia 
+ Senay 8 ag or Fo ppt to Set boat afloat, 
Box care YACHTING, 
Street, New York, N. Y. oo 

















FOR SALE—Attractive 54-foot Wheeler boat. Two 
Sterling Petrel engines. For information write: C. W. 
Thorn, 538 Neville Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE 3 Auniliery fhe can 


eg by Morton” p Pa & Co. Power Bs 

Universal Utility Four. Starter, Gen- 
ae Clutch and Reverse installed 1940. 
Sail new 1937. condition, _ fully 
equipped. Toilet, Galley, Anchors, "Copper 
Fuel and Water Tanks. New Manila running 
cigging 1941. Located Barnegat Bay. Price 

0.00. Address: hoy agama BELL, 7027 Jack- 
ate. Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
Richardson 26’ x 8’ 6” cabin cruis- 
er, new July 1940. Fine condition, 
many extras, $2250. 

H. W. BENEDICT 
R.D. 2, Troy, N.Y. 





























FOR SALE 





ADVENTURER 
52’ Post Built Alden Schooner 
Write for details 





Large assortment of of peed power boats. Sev- 
ovals would make good Coast Guard Auxiliary 
boats or small freight and passenger boats. 


Write for list 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
Builders of Seagoin' Boats 
Mystic, Conn. 


HOUSING 


QUARTERBOAT — 150’ x 28’ 
Houseboat. No power. Fully 
equipped Delco plantand pumps; 
hot and cold water throughout; 
galley; Frigidaire, etc. Spacious 
quarters for 200 to 400 men. 
Make excellent club house. Cost 
$35,000 to equip. Make offer. 
Owner must sell account of being 
subject to service. 


WILLIAM RENNIE 
Box 3425 Miami, Fla. 





FOR S ALE A bargain due to owner 
entering army. 15’ 6” 

Crescent class sloop. Just under size requiring 

overnment stamps. gy shape. Sails in 

e condition. Price $135. Inspectable at 

Peterson's Yard, Little a5. L.I., or phone 


Plaza 3-1253 or write Room 2401, 570 Lexing- : 


ton Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE 


Class ‘‘X’’ Dinghy, new.......... $225 
one similar to ‘‘X’’ but with | 


42 ft. Aux. Schoone 

Several 17 ft. W.L. heschalicnte, 

$300 to $800 

MOUNT DESERT BOAT YARD, Inc. 
MOUNT DESERT, ME. 











Richardson, thirty-foot 1930 Cabin Cruiser, 
perfect condition, new Chrysler motor, fresh 
water cooled. Owner must sell. 

Dawn, forty-five foot 1928 Bridge Deck 
Cruiser, two 100 h.p. Lathrop motors, fresh 
baal cooled, perfect condition. Owner must 
se 


Telephone Longacre 3-3624 or Rockville 
Center 5255, or write Box 401, care YAcuT- 
ING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















18’ SAILBOAT 


Popular Winabout model, built 1937. Mar- 
coni rig. ‘sails only two years old. 18’ o.a., 
smooth p) aking, centerboard type. Handles 
easily, able, comfortable cockpit. Well 
cared for, in excellent condition. Will sell at 

sacrifice. Now at Mamaroneck. Write R. 
Murray, 21 Lockwood Road, Scarsdale, or 
phone Scarsdale 6347. 





FOR SALE 


1941 29’ Chris-Craft express cruiser. Speed 
34 m.p.h. Two 130 h.p. marine engines, This 
boat is in A-1 condition having ut 
very little and includes dinghy plus numerous 
extras, Can be seen by appointment. Located 
Metropolitan New York area. Write Box 
No. 402, care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 



































* * YACHT SAILS x x 
EGYPTIAN SAILCLOTH used mainsails and jibs 
oa STAR, ATLANTIC and larger class boats. Also 
bs, fib topsails and quadrilaterals from yachts 
FERPRISE and RANGER. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
R. TOBIN & SON 
349 West 12th Street New Yerk City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-6453 


“STAR”? FOR SALE 


Star boat No. 1851, perfect racing condition. 
Copper riveted hull. Best fit ttings, stainless 
steel rig. Flexible grooved spars, galvanized 
keel. Two suits of sails, one suit new. Win- 

ter cover and mooring. Sacrifice. Price 
$650.00. FRANK SALVANESCHI, 1507 Met- 
ropolitan Ave., Bronx, Y. 


FOR SALE 


International 14-foot dinghy, Uffa_ Fox 
design, built by Douglas, excellent shape, 
used very little—2 years old. Ratsey 
sails almost as good as new. One of the 
fastest and most beautiful International 
14-footers 9 America. Apply_to 

i Baan 828 Union Commerce 
Building, “Cleveland, Ohio. 























POSITION OPEN in plant of well-known 
manufacturer for supervisor of loft and jig 
development work for defense boats. Well 
paid and steady positiorf to right man. 
State fully your previous experience. Box 
No. 403, care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


One 96’ hollow mast and boom, Somviets 
with sails and egeeend t rigging. On 


hollow mast and neail jb an 
mizzen and sail covers “for 38° 
yawl. Other sails and fittings. Box | No. 


care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Skreet” 
New York, N. Y. 


16’ 6” Marconi Sloop. Ma- 
COME 


hogany hull, forged bronze 
fittings, simplified stainless rigging. Sails 
A-1. Handley built 1940. In first class racing 
condition. $200 cash. Richard Davidson, 
West Street, Harrison, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


102’ yawl “‘ATHENE” $15000.00 or any of 
her equipment; a 1940 Model G.M.D.-65 6-Cyl. 
Gray Diesel with auxiliary generator; 1940 
Model 71 RA Gray Diesel Generator; 100 Watt 
radio-telephone and wireless and receiving 
outfit; Bendix controls, photo-electric pilot, 
electric winches and windlass, electric 
pump, 1940 17’ Chris-Craft, electric toilets, 
Quick-Meal gas stove and outfit, furniture, 
Spode China, sails, rigging, anchors, chain, 
hull, 40 ton lead keel; everything A-1; inven- 
tory available. Inquire of A. A. WASHTON, 48 
Main Street, New London, Connecticut. 
cece 
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BECAUSE 


of unforeseen circumstances I will be 
unable to enjoy a boat this year. If you 
are looking for a 1942 Chris-Craft 
cruiser, write Box No. 405, care 
em 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y 











SALE or RENT 


Shore Front Summer Home 


On Peconic Bay, Long Saiend. Two hours 
from N. Y. C. Ei gh. two baths. 
140’ x 300’, wood y speach. ., Phone 
COrtland 7-0590, ee 407, 
care YACHTING, 205 3 East reer Beret, New 
York, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Penguin Class or similar “Dink,” good 
condition. State lowest cash price and 
location. Write Box No. 408, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


SLOOP — Auxiliary cabin 26’ x 3’ Fs 
4’. ‘Designed by Eldredge-McInnis. Be 
1937. Fowsred 25-HP Kermath. Ship- 
mate range, refrigerator tollet, dinghy. 
Excellent cruising boat. $ $2,40 

KARR eee 
75-81 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y- 


—— 
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YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHES 


The National Clearing House for Yachtsmen Who Wish to Swap, 


_ Trade, Barter or E 


Urgently Needed Items 


xchange Idle Equipment or Gear for More 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY—GIVE THESE COLUMNS ATRY 


Rates and Terms:%‘‘Swap Chest” ads are 
published at the low rate of 8¢ per word, with 
a minimum charge of $1.50. Check or money 
order in correct amount must accompany orders 
or ads will be returned. All ‘‘Swap Chest’’ ads 
will be printed in the first issue of YACHTING, 
to go to press after their receipt. All ads are set 
in uniform style and are assigned blind Box 
Numbers from which replies are forwarded by 
YACHTING. 


To Place an Ad: Type or write the text of your 
ad clearly just as you want it to appear except 
for the Box Number which will be supplied free 
by the ‘Swap Chest.’’ Count the words using 
the sample below as a guide for figures, abbrevi- 
ations, etc., and multiply by 8¢ per word. The 
result, if over $1.50, is the cost of your ad. If 
less than $1.50, you may add more words or 
pay the $1.50 minimum charge. Send your ad, 
with check or money order (not stamps), to- 

er with your name and address, to the 
“Swap Chest,’’ care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York. You need not write a letter. 


Word Count: When complicated by figures, 


abbreviations, etc., words are counted as shown 


. in the following sample ad. Each part that is 


considered a word is underlined separately: 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
3’ 9” x 1’ 10’ x 1’ 3”, made on a clipper ship 
8 9 10 ah” 32:23" 36 15 
during an 1852 voyage around the Horn and 
16 «17 «18 19 20 at: 22. 28 
worth $75 to $100 for a 2 hp. outboard motor 
24 25 26 27 2829 30 31 32 


not over 2 years old. 


33 34 35 36 37 


To Answer an Ad: Write to the ad’s “Swap 
Chest’? Box Number, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. Your letter will be 
forwarded to the advertiser who will get in touch 
with you direct. No telephone replies will be 
accepted, nor will advertisers’ names be divulged 
under any circumstances. Do not send packages 
to the ‘‘Swap Chest’’ or to Box Numbers — 


Exclusively for yachtsmen, the ‘‘Swap Chest” 
will not knowingly accept advertising from 
business firms, dealers, manufacturers or other 
commercial vendors, 


No boats larger than dinghies may be adver- 
tised in the ‘‘Swap Chest,’’ although there is no 
other limit to the variety of items that may be 
offered or sought through this department. 
(YACHTING's display, brokerage or general 
classified rates may be had on request.) 


YACHTING reserves the right to refuse any 
advertisement for any reason whatsoever. 
YACHTING assumes no responsibility for any 
transactions arising out of the ‘‘Swap Chest.”’ 
All advertising is accepted with the understand- 
ing that it is placed in good faith and that 
everything advertised is as represented. 
YACHTING will be glad to know of any mis- 
representation and warns users of the ‘Swap 
Chest’’ that the use of the United States mails 
for the purposes of fraud is a serious offense. 
Any knowledge of such action that comes to 
YACHTING’s attention will be promptly turned 





: 
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Can You 


FISH 
WITHOUT 
BAIT? 


We've heard of fish jumping 
into boats, but it doesn’t hap- 


pen very often. 


they will be returned unopened. over to the proper authorities. 


Similarly, your chances of get- 























Have two racing life jackets, slightly used 
but not soiled, no collars. Swap for fire extin- 
guisher for race boat or what? Box 41. 


Will swap one 18” x 14” Federal-Mogul 


Special Concordia cook stove with Primus 
burner and oven. Swap for cash or what have 
you? Box 4-15. 


Have AC tachometer, 2500 revs., and shaft, 
new. Also Universal single cylinder 32-volt 
Gam som plant. What will you swap? 


3. the ‘Swap Chest” are much 


ting what you need through 





ea ee ee 
right-hand propeller, 134” taper bore, excellent — swap. x 24” right-hand three blade i : ; ; 
condition for new 600-16 tire or what have you? _ propeller, any bore, in good condition. Box 4-16. PB no Pty righ oer paler Hee rage 


. Need suit of working sails (jib & main) Mar- ferred. Box 4-24. 
Have Negus gimbal 4” compass and 5’ dial 


coni rig, around 300 sq. ft., 10 oz. duck or 
free! pelorus, both mahogany boxes; also heavier. Will swap cash or what do you need? 
nchronometer double mahogany box within Box 4-17. 
mahogany padded case, perfect. Also 240’ new 
stainless 34’ cable and bronze anchor winch. Want marine glasses 8 x 50. Have Heath 
Swap equal value Colt’s officers’ model 38 English compass in a teak box, old style card. 
special, or fine 22 cal. special Winchester bolt Box 4-18. 


action target rifle with telescope or cash. 

Box 4-3. Will swap 12’ Gibbs power dinghy in good 
shape for cash or sailing dinghy or 2-wheel 
small boat trailer in fine condition. Box 4-19. 


_ Need pair adjustable genoa sheet leaders, 
size 2, %4”’ rope, complete with snatch blocks, 
1” track, spacers and end stops. Have 30-day 
electric riding light to swap. Box 4-20. 


Will swap 3-4 horse power 2-cycle make and 
break gasoline engine with tank, propeller and 
shaft. What have you got? Box 4-21. 


Have 20 Ib. Navy type galvanized anchor in 
perfect condition. Will swap for brass com- 
bination red and green fresnel light in good 
condition, or what have you? Box 4-22. 








better if you list the items you 








. ct ” 
Want. clock, speedometer, dinghy, range want In your own Swap ad 
finder, binnacle or pelorus. Will swap 36” 


mahogany wheel with bronze gear. Box 4-25. 








than if you wait for them to be 
_ Have following items: set plow steel standing 
rigging tor old rig Star; miscellaneous sailboat 
hardware; half dozen 332” hollow bronze cleats; 
pair 34” bullet blocks on snap shackle for jib 
sheets worth $5.00; old rig Star main and jib 
fair shape; Amesbury type 9’ dinghy. Want 
good barometer, anemometer, signa Jflags or 
what have you? Box 4-26. 





offered by someone else. 





, All hardware, spars, sail, rudder for Class 
C" Frostbite wrecked in storm. Need compass 
with azimuth ring, taffrail log, dink. Box 4~4. 

















Swap cash for genoa, ballooner, reaching jibs 
up to 28’ luff. Have 150 Ibs. of lead ballast and 
30-day electric riding light to trade, Box 4-5 


Single rowing shell about 18’ long. Will swap 
for cash or what have you? Box 4-6. 


Need heavy jib-headed mainsail 150-200 sq. 
ft. Will swap cash, keel lead, or bronze single 
& double %” blocks and galvanized shrouds 
from 38° sloop. Box 4-29. 





Will swap the use of my 18’ Sharpie on 
Barnegat Bay this summer except for my 
2-week vacation. Want you to supply paint and 
labor to fit her out. Box 4-27. 











Will swap 27 lb. Danforth anchor for similar 
weight C.Q.R. plow anchor. Box 4-30. 


Have 4.9 hp. Bendix air-cooled outboard, run 
only 70 hours. What have you? Box 4-31. 











Want low two-burner Primus and spinnaker 
or genoa about 33’ x 33’ x 18’, send sketch. 
Swap cash or gasoline stove. Box 4-7. 


Have blocks, fittings, anchors and variety of 
gear for a small auxiliary. What do you need , 
and what do you have to swap? Box 4-28. 























Fox 
pe, Will swap feathering propeller 19” diameter, i i ) 3 
| Mh Wr ptch for ub fury ve for 39’ eaters ~SEND YOUR “SWAP” AD NOW— COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS ABCVE 
aa i rag Mark II anchor, 20 to 30 pounds. ' 
N. 4 mmm mee meme eres eee cers eR RE RE SG SENS GUE SE Ee cm mes em es es meee me ne ee me men 
rce 
cam Thao shane; 36 fh beige anchor 152 ; 
$e, shape; . kedge anchor; 7% 
ned mahogany, brass fastened, 60 Ib. pram; Yachting 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
—— Fi fox bell. want good tairall' log, be what de’you USE 
a offer in trade? Box 4.9. ; Please publish my ““SWAP CHEST’”’ ad as follows: 
Have many items of sail boat gear (blocks, 
wr | Ia Spot creer ems cn a a 
N or 
= Will send list. Box 4-10. gibt _— ‘ : . : j 
) Watt Want barometer or ship's clock. Have two EASY 6 7 8 9 ” 
seiving f Cases, gasoline range with oven and special 
“_ uel tank, direction finder. Box 4~11. siete 











COUPON li 12 13 14 15 


toilets Ree swap 3-blade solid right-hand 16” x 12” 
niture, ogg 1 double & 3 single yacht blocks 











chain, (4" rope), 10-day oil anchor li i 

' . ght, 2 boarding . as 
sme ladders, Want barometer, “30-30 Winchester FOR = 4 rs 3 

ON, reas or similar rifle, or what have you? 

12. 

— Ha toe 

oe . ve a Dominick & Haff Navy pelorus with 


YOUR 





8" diameter radium in gi 
eter card, in gimbals on sub- 
= 4’ high pedestal, adjustable sighting 
» Mirrors and all trimmings including 


Enclosed find Print Name 






































carrying case, all in perfect condition. C 
gece perfect condition. Can use ‘ ” 
v3 =" ‘at do you offer? Box 4-13. SWAP SEIN Address 
Bi nt one of those new 22 caliber trap guns, i 
aah. * .410 ae gun in good condition, wooden in full i desea Cit State 
I hi Planes, or nautical books. Have several AD . 
ll a blocks with roller sheaves, a 
a % jam eri’ ight (Class 1, ee eee said MM aR OI ene bE AG 
le x 4— 
— : 
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our armed forces have first call on the 
production of Superior Diesels. 


‘TOMORROW... 


when Victory has been won Superior 
Diesels will again be available with new 
developments and refinements to bring 
new joys and thrills to the yachtsmen 
of America. 


YACHTING 
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Elon Jessup 


Will she make it? One of the few remaining working schooners trying to squeeze past a buoy 





Dre were Gere. —— lees oO) tae. By Rafer GC. Sele. 2 2. 6 ee ee OB 


Gane PO AMIIN, Byte... ee eee 





OME: BAMIOMED” Bp VinetGiin 2. ee SB 





ee 8 2 er i ar. 





THE LONG VOYAGE OF “MAO-MAO.” PART II. By John E. Hutton . a Sita eo keane ae ee 





THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER. PART II. By Henry B. Clarke. .......... 35 


HURON AND HAYWOOD BOATS. By Paul James Barry .........2.2.2..2.... 42 





i a ee a eee 





UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT. By “Spun Yarn” ..............2.. «46 
HANDLING BIG SPINNAKERS ON SMALL BOATS. PART II. By L. Stauffer Oliver. . . . 47 
Rataee 2) eee BOGGING. By Hugi Banning ... .. we tit tte we te 





waheemao @& GIUBICRIES.” By HamdeFontaine. ... . 1.0 ete we wee te ee 





er er er er err cee a 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Waesche Coast Guard’s 
First Vice Admiral 


> Yachtsmen generally, and his many per- 
sonal friends among them in particular, were 
pleased to hear of the nomination to the 
rank of Vice Admiral of Rear Admiral Rus- 
sell R. Waesche, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard. Admiral Waesche is the first Coast 
Guard officer to hold that rank since the 
inception of the service in 1790. His efforts 
are largely responsible for the mutual re- 
spect and spirit of codperation which has 
existed between yachtsmen and the Coast 
Guard during recent years. 


Lightning Class Officers 


> Somewhat belatedly, YacuTinG announces 
the election of officers of the Lightning Class 
Association, as follows: President, Judge L. 
Stauffer Oliver, of Philadelphia and the 
Barnegat Bay fleet, formerly chief measurer; 
chief measurer, Mortimer E. Graham, spark- 
plug of the Erie Yacht Club fleet, Erie, Penn. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Henry L. Schmipf, Jr., 
of the Little Egg Harbor fleet; vice presi- 
dents, Russell J. Nall, Western Connecticut 
fleet, George R. Joslyn, of the South Haven 
(Mich.) fleet, and Robert F. Hart, Jr., of 
the Crescent Club (Lake Ontario, N. Y.) 
fleet. 

C. L. Nicholson, II, and E. Gordon Cronk, 
both of Syracuse, New York, who guided the 
Lightning Association through its first three 
years, were forced to retire from the offices of 
president and secretary-treasurer because 
of pressure of business duties. In recognition of 
their fine leadership and hundreds of hours 
of work, they were elected to the honorary 
office of commodore and vice commodore, 
respectively, and made life members of the 
class. 

The Lightnings now number over 900 
boats and fleet charter No. 40 was recently 
issued to the Port Isabel Yacht Club, of 
Texas, the southernmost Lightning fleet. 


Thames Yacht Club Elections 


> Officers of the Thames Yacht Club, of 
New London, Conn., were recently elected 
as follows: Commodore, W. C. Stuart; vice 
commodore, W. J. Murray; rear commodore, 
O. K. Osmond; secretary, H. P. O’Neill; 
treasurer, M. J. Devito; and measurer, A. M. 
Smith, Jr. 


Pointe Claire Yacht Club 


> At the annual meeting of the Pointe 
Claire Yacht Club, of Montreal, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1942. Honorary 
commodores, Lieutenant Commander F. B. 
Latchmore, R.C.N.R., and Pilot officer 
R. W. Bastable, R.C.A.F.; commodore, E. C. 
Wood; vice commodore, E. L. Jones; rear 
commodore, T. H. Brown; secretary, A. H. 
Thompson; treasurer, W. R. Cartledge; and 
harbor master, Q. McCarrey. 

Despite the problems resulting from the 
war, Pointe Claire’s financial condition has 
continued to improve during the last two 
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SAIL 


April 10 — Regatta, Daytona Beach Y.C., Fla. 
ay 2— Opening Day tta, Seattle Y. C., Seattle. 
May 3—0O Mord Parade on San Francisco Bay, 
I ae Interclu 
a — First Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 
cisco Bay, Tiburon-Vallejo and return, Corinthian 


May 24 — Sosend Championship Races, W. R. Hearst 


and San Francisco Examiner Trophies, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay. 

May 24 — Hat "blend > Eecageed Seattle Y.C. 

June 20 — Annual Michigan City, Columbia 


Yacht Club, a” 

June 21— Third Championship Races, Y.R.A. of San 
Francisco Bay, Richmond Y. 

June a Sn 1— Annual John Taylor Arms Trophy 
Series for Stars, Noroton Yacht Club, Noroton, 
Connecticut. : 

July 2-3— Annual Race to Saugatuck, Jackson Park 

— Club, eee 
ey —_ Queen’ up Regatta — South Shore Yacht 
lub, Milwaukee. 

July 12 — Midsummet Festival, South Shore and Mil- 
see Jaoht, Clubs, Milwaukee. 

17— Annual Stone , ne Regatta, Gifford 
P, Thik x ghar Mass. 

July 18 — Chi o-Mackinac Race, Chicago Yacht Club. 

July 18 — Inter-State Race for Auxiliaries. Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, to Mentor Harbor, Ohio. Erie Y.C. and Men- 
tor Harbor Y.C. 

July 18-22 — Quincy Bay Race Week, Mass. 

July 24-26 — 19th Annual Regatta, Edgartown VC. 

July 25-26 — Falcon Cup Race and Annual Regatta, 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. 

August 1-2 — Annual Invitation Series for Stars and An- 

nual Eastern L.I.Y.R.A. Series, Devon Yacht Club, 
Easthampton, Long Island. 

August 1-2— Northern Lakes Open Comet Series, Al- 
gonquin Y.C., Irondequoit,.New York. 

August = — Milwaukee Journal Annual Regatta, Mil- 
wa 

August 1-8 — Marblehead Race Week (Tentative). 

August 3-8 — Great South Bay Race Week and Corry 
oy & Series. 

Augat &S one sai arenty frat Annual Regatta, Miles River 


August’ 8—12th Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y.C. 
A t 9-10 — Annual Regatta and Lightships Race, 
antucket Y.C. (Tentative). 


A t 10-14 — Annual atta, Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association, Put ney One 


Awe? gM 7 Regatta, Central New York 
, Syracuse Y.C. 

August ib— 9th Annual Southern Mass. Yacht Racing 
ociation Championship Regatta, Waquoit, Mass. 
August Eo. Annual South Shore Regatta, Vermil- 

lion 
A 17-22 — Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race Week, 


Aug ust — Annual Long Distance Races to Cornfield 
> Stratford Shoal, and Eaton’s Neck, City 
rents acht Club, City Island, New York. 
A +, 22-23 — Northern Lakes State Championship, 
August 23 Larnily News Rowatie G Chi 
ugus' — News icago. 
‘an 23 — Fourth om 7s a Races, Y.R.A. of San 


cisco mon Bat — 
— oa World’s Championship, 


7 t 27-81 — Snipe Class International Champion- 
ip, Detroit Yacht Club. 
Poe 29-30 — Wildwood and Stone Harbor Comet 
Regatta, Stone ares Y.C., Stone Harbor, N.J. 
A tt 30-September 4 —Star Class Atlantic Coast 
hampionship-Grent South Bay, Long Island. 
September 5, 6, 7 — Tri-State Race, Chicago, Columbia 
and Jackson Pak Yacht Clubs. 
September 11-13 — National Championship Regatta, 
nag Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, New 


J 
Septembe 13-20 — Fifth Championship Races, Y.R.A. 
of San Francisco Bay, St. Francis 
Septeneet 20 — Vashon Island Race, Seattle Y.C. 


Chesapeake Bay 


May 2-3— Penguin Regatta, Old Dominion B.C., 
5 lh OI Va. 

May 17 — Race for i * Star Classes, Naval 
Academy Y.S., _——— 

nag — Shaked ce, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 

May 31 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

— 6-7 — Small Boat Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Balti- 


re, Md. 
Sent 13-14 — ~~ River Rendezvous and Race Back, 
Gibson Island 
June 13-14 — tno Baltimore Y.C. 
June 20— Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


Md. 
J ia — Delta Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony Creek, 


June 27-28 — Regatta, Fairhaven S.C., Fairhaven, Md. 
June 27-28 — Regatta, Potapskut 8.A. , Stony Creek, Md. 
July 3 — Vi ag Cruising Club Race, Hampton ¥.C., 
ms jee 
~oineania, Hampton Y. C Hampton Ye. 
July 4-5 — Resatta, Rock, Hall ¥.G Rock Hail, M 
July 10 — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race, Giteen I Taland 


8. 
July 10-12 — Annual Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annap- 


olis, Md. 
July 18-19 — Regatta, and J. Rulon Miller Memorial 
ies for Stars, Gibson Island Y.8. 


July 24-26 — Regatta, Chester River Y. and C.C., Ches- 
tertown, Md. 
July 26 — Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 
aay > ag 2— Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
ridge, M 
A 6-8 — Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, 


August 9— Race Rack from Miles River, Maryland, 
.C., Baltimore, Md. — 
August 14— — from Gibson Island to Oxford, Chesa- 

peake Bay Y.R.A. 
Aves brag Pil _ ne so Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, 


August 14-15 — Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 
Au ot a + eceaatame Sparrows Point Y.C., Sparrows 
Babine: 


re — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 
a ea. thane. Indian Landing Y.C., Indian 
36-0 — Regatta, Rappahannock River Y.C., 


a. 
ese 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 
Se fern Ve 5 — Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A., 
orfo 
September Mi — Regatia,, West River S.C., Galesville, 


September 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna, 
a. 

September sage — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 
oint, i 

oe 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


—! 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River S.A., Wash- 

ington, 

= 4 — Start of Fall Series for Sa Ma and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, M 


Intercollegiate Y.R.A. 


April 12 — Triangular Regatta (Brown-Harvard-M.I.T.), 
Brown University Y.C. 

April 18— Lucien Sharpe Memorial Trophy Regatta 
(Invitation), Brown oe: ae 

— 19 — George Owen Tro omy (Eastern Intercol- 
ng pe Harvard Y.C., Charles River Basin. 

April 19 — Associate Member Championships for New 
a. Brown University: i. 

April 25 — ho onal s vs. Men’s College Regatta, Brown 
MGnivorsl y YC. 

April ar — Middle Atlantic Associate Member Cham- 
pionships, Princeton Y. 

April 26 — Greater Boston TIntercollegiates, Northeastern 
University Y.C., Charles River Basin, Boston. 

Bee 26 — Freshman uadrangular Regatta (Brown, 

"Sehi Nichols, and Northeastern), Brown University 


Ma <2 Coast Guard Bowl Beastie, fi meng, New 
ngland Bes prog 3 ney, lg 8S. Coast Guard 
onn. 


Academy B New London, 

May 2-3 —I1.C.Y.R.A. Middle Atlantic Dinghy Cham- 
pionships, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 

May 2-3 —I.C.Y.R.A. Freshman Regatta, Brown Uni- 
versity Y.C. 


May 9—I.C.Y.R.A. annual meeting, Harvard Y.C., 
auaeidon 3 pam. 
May 9-10 — Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy Regatta 
.C.Y.R.A. eae may ad M.LT. Nautical 
ociation, Charles Ri 
“— 17 — Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup ate 
(ps (pen), M.1L.T. Nautical Association, Charles River 


POWER 


y 17 — Annual mg Associated Speedboat Clubs 
ge Southern California, Lake Elsinore. 
May 30 — Craig Trophy Cruiser Race, Los Angeles. 
August 6-8 — Twenty-first Annual Regatta, Miles River 
C., St. Michaels, Md. 





years. Most of the club’s fleet of 70 sailing 
yachts and 20 power cruisers was in use in 
1941. About one-third of the membership is 
now on active duty. 


Lakeside Takes Eastern Ice Boat 
Pennant from Hudson Highlands 


> The Hudson Highlands Ice Boat Club 
which, in January, successfully defended the 
Eastern Ice Boat Championship Pennant of 
America against the challenge of the Mon- 
mouth Ice Yacht Club, did not fare so well in 
February. Aided by excellent ice conditions 
and a strong wind, the Lakeside Yacht Club 
took the pennant back to Greenwood Lake, 
N. J., on the 14th. The challenging team of 
Allee-Oop, Philip R. Haebler, and F Jay IV, 
Lloyd Marsh, finished one-two in all three 
heats. Blitzen, Willie Schmitz, and Blue Bird, 
D. H. Collins, were the Hudson Highland’s 

team, that club’s ace, Ray Ruge, having 
left for Arkansas to build a war plant. 
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Salute the officers and men of the Navy’s “Mosquito 
Fleet”. . . newest and one of the most deadly of naval 
weapons! We, the builders, take pride in the record made 


in action by Elco Motor Torpedo Boat Squadrons. 


ELCO NAVAL DIVISION 


OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS ® SUBMARINE CHASERS * NAVAL AUXILIARIES 
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p> A would-be escapist wrote as follows to a 
yacht broker the other day: 

“T am interested in renting a yacht for 
travel in the South Seas. I want one for the 
lowest rental price I can obtain, and yet one 
which would be absolutely safe for travel on 
the high seas. It must have two bedrooms 
and a library, however. . . .” 

What, no swimming pool? 


> According to Margaret Culkin Banning, 
the author, a recent survey disclosed that out 
of 1894 various occupations in twenty- 
one defense industries there are only 331 
jobs found to be definitely unsuitable for 
women. ... 

All of them cooking, no doubt. . . . 


p> A correspondent suggests that in view of 
an extraordinary circumstance involved with 
the shelling and sinking of a British freighter 
some months ago, the Maritime Commission 
should be advised that future tankers ought 
to be constructed of antique glass, possibly 
reinforced by several layers of excelsior 
packing. ... 

It seems that last October a cargo of 
antiques was shipped from England to some 
New York Fifth Avenue firms and the 
freighter burdened with it was sunk... . 
The only case of antiques that survived the 
disaster was one consisting of antique glass, 
which had been packed carefully with much 
excelsior, which apparently made the pack- 
age buoyant, for it washed ashore. . . . Be- 
fore the case reached the hands of British 
custom officials it had been opened and a 
couple of candelabra had been swiped. . . . 
The rest of the priceless consignment, how- 
ever, was found to be intact except that the 
stopper of one decanter was missing. The 
decanters were filled with sea water, by the 
way, and this was poured into a bottle and 
shipped with the miraculously preserved 
glass on its second voyage to New York 
which was completed without mishap. .. . 


> I visited Plute Goodwin over the week- 
end at Hartford, recently, and he was loud 
in the praises of the Off Soundings Club 
which stems from Springfield, Connecticut, 
and maintains its seagoing fleet at Essex. 
. .. The organization is a sort of junior 
Cruising Club of America with as fine tradi- 
tions and a membership that is fully as avid 
for high seas adventure under sail. . . . 


> Leslie Howarth, of Bermuda, whose 
Wanderer was wrecked down there in a severe 
blow a few months ago, is busy in the censor- 
ship affairs of the Island, commissioned as a 
Lieut. Comdr. in the British Navy. . . . As 
soon as the war is over, Les plans to acquire 
another schooner. He already has his eye on a 
likely prospect here. . . . 


> “Your mention of Down to the Sea in 
Ships (Yacutinc, March, 1942) reminds me 
of some of the yarns a friend of mine who was 
once in the movie business used to tell of the 
filming of that opus,”’ writes an old friend of 
this department. . . . ‘I don’t remember 
who was the professional skipper of the whale 
ship on the set but he was an old time whale- 


man who had no use for actors and his stand- 
ard form of address for them was most 
opprobrious. . . . 

“He told the star on one occasion: ‘There 
ain’t no misters aboard this here ship except 
the two mates’’’ (both of whom were ex- 
ceedingly dark Portygees). . . . 


> “But what started me off,’’ continues this 
raconteur, ‘‘was your reference to the Nan- 
tucket fishermen who have been enlisting in 
the Navy. . . . Some Navy folk don’t seem to 
think much of fishermen as crew material but 
a former shipmate of mine was in the New 
Orleans in the Spanish-American War... . 
We bought her and a sister ship — the U.S.S. 
Albany — from one of our South American 
neighbors, before the Albany was completed, 
to keep the Spaniards from getting her. . . . 
We sent a skeleton crew to England and got 
her to Boston just as the war began. . . . 


“She caught the first of the ex-service men 
and former petty officers who had rushed 
back to re-enlist and the nucleus of her crew 
was about seventy Gloucester fishermen. 
. . . My friend told me she had the smartest 
crew he had ever been shipmates with. .. . 

““*We’d have night quarters,’ he said, 
‘and I’d roll out of my berth, grab my cap 
and sword belt and dash forward to my sta- 
tion. . . . By the time I’d get out of the 
wardroom I’d hear the click-click of the am- 
munition hoists. . . . It seemed as if there 
hadn’t been time even to reach the marine at 
the cabin door and get the magazine keys. 
. . . Those chaps were a fine lot. . . .’ 

“*But when we were back at the New 
York yard next winter — and what a cold 
winter it was! — all hands nearly perished. 
. . . Built for the tropics, that battlewagon 
had no heating arrangements and there was 
just one big stove in the berth deck and an- 
other in the wardroom. . . . And no steam 
on even a single boiler. . . . I’d come off 
watch and gototurnin. .. . I’dlight all the 
candles I could get hold of, undress and hop 
into my berth right out against the ship’s 
side, and then lie there and shiver.’”’ . . . 

Sounds like an experience I had in Sub 
Chaser No. 20 during the late winter of 1917 
in the York River. . . . 


> They’re going to reward winning drivers 
with Defense Bonds in the Middle Atlantic 
Outboard Association’s next Hudson River 
Marathon, which will be the organization’s 
fifteenth. . . . Under the new restrictions, 
all boats must be registered with the Coast 
Guard, racers must carry personal identifica- 
tions, entries are open only to citizens of the 
United States. . . . A cutter will check both 
boats and drivers at the starting line. . . . 


> Sailing around the world after this war 
will probably represent an entirely new ex- 
perience even to the most knowledgeable 


circumnavigator. . . . The old map is cer- 
tainly having its face lifted — or some- 
thing... . 


> Oddest of oddities so far reported in the 
war at sea is that concerning the Royal 
Navy’s destroyer which had her steering 
gear and engines disabled in a storm and 
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made port under ‘‘a hastily rigged set of 
sails.’ .. . In part, the story said: ‘The 
commander rigged a foresail from the: bow to 
the foremast and a lugsail which he picked 
up from a merchant ship’s lifeboat.” . . . 

Foresail? Maybe that’s a new name for a 
aba 


> From Harold Pulsifier comes this: 

“T think I’ve discovered the neatest trick 
of two centuries. . . . In Lewis’ new life of 
Farragut, published by the United States 
Naval Institute, the voyage of the Brandy- 
wine, bearing Lafayette back to France, is 
described as follows in a contemporary news- 
paper: : 

“The following day the ship sailed under a 
favorable wind . . . and as she passed down 
the Chesapeake it seemed as if nature had 
reserved to herself the last of the .. . tri- 
umphal arches dedicated to Lafayette, for 
the ship passed through a brilliant rainbow 
whose great arch seemed to be the Maryland 
and Virginia shores.” . . . 


> Since World War Two started, the Voy- 
age of Captain Bligh fades into insignificance 
on account of the enormous number of tor- 
pedoings and the consequent long voyages 
in small boats... . 


> I think it’s delightful to hear about people 
who are resolved to go afloat next sum- 
mer. . . . I know a number of such and I’m 
proud of ’em. . . . They can’t get into the 
Service, and therefore they have every right 
to go yachting. .. . 


> Excerpts from “The Nautical Magazine,” 
page 82, February, 1942... 

“Talking of salvage reminds me of Des- 
mond Young’s story in his Ship Ashore . 
The concern with which he was associated had 
undertaken the refloating of a vessel stranded 
in a Russian river in which the channel was 
marked with saplings or trees . . . One kind 
of tree had to be left to port and another to 
starboard, according to whether the vessel 
was proceeding up or down river . . . The 
navigating officer of the salvage vessel found 
this difficult and remarked, ‘One has to be 
a botanist as well as a navigator on this 
REGS see: 


“Nothing in the way of invective will ever 
surpass the reply that old Bill of the Liver- 
pool Salvage Association gave to one of the 
crew of the Ranger when he joined her to go 
on a job... Old Bill was a very vener- 
able fitter and a great character .. . On 
this particular occasion one of his mates 
hailed him as he came aboard with ‘Why, 
Bill, I thought you was dead!’ 

“*Dead!’ said Bill. ‘I’ll live to eat the 
sheep that feeds on the grass that grows on 
the graves of your children.’” 


> Peck Farley tells us of a distressing result 
of the curtailing of the Lake Y.R.A. regattas 
this season. The wife of one of the successful 
racing skippers, who is in possession of three 
L.Y.R.A. perpetual trophies, is bemoaning 
the amount of silver polishing which lies 
ahead of her for the duration of the war. 
TELLTALE 
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A Boat Builder For 


Over Half a Century! 


HEN THE OLD-TIMERS get to- 
gether and begin arguing about 
who has built the greatest number of 
American ships, there’s one man who 


feels he can lay a mighty strong claim | 


to that titlk—Edwin H. Oxner of 
Marblehead, Mass.! 


. Mr. Oxner started out with George 
Lawley as an apprentice in 1891. In 
1898 he went to Essex and built the 
state patrol boat “Lexington” for 
A. D. Storey. In 1900 he opened his 
own yard at Essex, and within five 
years had built 52 fishing vessels from 
75‘ to 175’ in length. 


Mr. Oxner went back with Lawley 
at the South Boston yard as manager 
of hull construction in 1907 and there, 
during the World War, had charge of 
building many subchasers and other 
auxiliary craft. In 1924 he became 
superintendent of the Lawley yard 
and in 1926 was made general man- 
ager in charge of building cup de- 
fenders. And in 1935 he opened his 
present yard at Marblehead, and be- 


OIL IS 
AMMUNITIO 
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USE IT WISELY ! 














°*“Meet the Men 
who make Gulf Good” 





EDWIN H. OXNER—ONE OF THE MEN 
WHO MAKE GULF GOOD 














gan handling Gulf Marine Products. 


Here’s a man with pure salt water 
in his veins. He’s a man who knows 
boats, loves boats, treats them as they 
should be treated—typical of the men 


who make Gulf good! 


There’s always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend 


Any yachtsman knows that there’s a 
lot of difference between a marine en- 
gine and an automobile engine. Na- 
turally, a marine engine requires spe- 
cial fuels and lubricants. And Gulf 


We Invite You to Call at 
Gulf Marine Service Ports 


Headquarters for Supplies and Service 
Wherever You Cruise 
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has perfected just that—special sea- 
goin’ Gulf Marine White Gasoline 
(won’t corrode gas tanks or foul fuel 
lines,) and Gulfpride Motor Oil, (re- 
fined by the special Alchlor Process 
to give you a cleaner motor.) You'll 
find these products sold at conve- 
nient Gulf Marine Ports—by men 


. who know their boats! 


Here’s what Oxner’s Gulf 
Service Port offers Yachtsmen 
e Yachts up to 100’ in length and 11’ 

draft can be hauled for repairs. 


e Fully equipped floating machine shops 
for repair of gasoline and Diesel en- 
gines. 


e Dock at which yachts up to 72’ and 
12/ draft can lie alongside. 


e Water, free moorings, ice, electricity, 
ete. 


e All other supplies can be obtained in 
near-by Boston. 











Marblehead is just about the geographical 
center of sailboat racing in New England. 
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ON THE CHESAPEAKE— 


One of the regions where sail per- 
sists. A bit of the harbor at Oxford, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 





From a painting by W. N. Wilson 
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FAT TING OUT —1942 S71 YUE 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


ARCH blew in a little over a week ago — it 
was cold and blustery. Then one night it 
rained hard and blew some more. A few 
hundred miles to the west and north, it 
was snow — the heaviest snowfall in 
years. Yet it was March and before long 
it would be April — and the fitting out season would be in 
full swing. In a thousand boat yards on the bays, up the 
creeks, on the Great Lakes, on little lakes wherever men and 
women, boys and girls, get together in boats to race, to 
cruise, to putter and to gam, spring means fitting out. The 
pleasant odor of paint and varnish will fill the air; the rasping 
of sandpaper will become sweet music; and the deep roars of 
blow torches will presage smooth, shiny finishes where only 
cracks and blisters were before. But will they? This is 1942 
—- our country and the whole world is at war. 

We tried to organize our thoughts on fitting out pleasure 
craft. Last week, the newspaper headlines were many shades 
grimmer than they had been a month and two months ago. 

Sut what of it — my job at the moment was “fitting out,”’ 
something pleasant and close to the heart of all true yachts- 
men. Due to shortages of material, the problem will be a bit 
different this year. Then I thought of all the larger yachts 
taken over by the Navy and Coast Guard. They would be 
out of the fitting out picture. And how about all the yards 








building for the government; would they have the labor to 
fit out the pleasure craft in storage? 

A friend dropped in to say that the Coast Guard had just 
granted his license to operate his ketch on the Sound this 
summer but that it would be good from sunrise to sunset 
only. We checked a rope manufacturer on how much new 
manila rope there is in dealers’ stocks still available to 
yachtsmen. The answer — practically none. But even that 
was more than we accomplished on a fitting out story that 
day. That night, the headlines were even larger and more 
ominous and it grew cloudy and rained some more. 

The next day was much the same. Two more friends went 
into the Navy — two more boats that wouldn’t be going into 
commission. Fitting out certainly would be different this 
year. Everywhere we turned we found staring us in the face 
another aspect, another detail, or another regulation, all 
having something to do with the most gigantic fitting out 
program in history — fitting out for the struggle which will’ 
decide whether or not the fitting out of pleasure craft will be 
over for years and years to come. 

That’s where our story stood as the week ended, a tangle 
of ideas and emotions, far removed from those of fitting out 
seasons in the past. 

But Saturday's sun was warm and bright. From high in 
the heavens it shone down and touched that sixth sense that 
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Owners and their working crews will be out in force putting the smaller yachts in com- 
mission even though the larger ones may be “‘in the Navy” or “‘sitting this season out”’ 


tells you it is spring. On the noonday train, I met a sailor. 
We talked a bit about the problems of the world, and then 
about boats. Yes, he was going to fit out his racing craft. He 
had considered the question from every angle and decided 
to go ahead. Later that afternoon, at the yacht club, there 
was another fellow. He expected to be away much of the 
summer for four to six weeks at a time. But he knew he 
would want his boat very much when he was around, so he 
was arranging to share the use of the craft with a trusted 
friend. It seemed a sensible plan. 

Next door, in the yard, the fine weather had brought out 
half a dozen early bird owners. Five of the six were starting 
right then and there to fit out. The sixth was undecided but, 
for each degree the thermometer rose, the more important it 
became for his boat to be in the water and for him to be 
aboard whenever he could make it. 

The next day it was still warmer — spring wasn’t just 
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around the corner, it was here. Twice as many owners were 
bustling about the yard, helping themselves and helping the 
world much more than they had on any week-end in several 
months. 

They helped me, too, helped me to realize that the reason 
my thoughts on fitting out had been in such a jumble was 
because I had been attempting to shoulder, for every boat 
owner in the country, the problem of whether or not to fit 
out this season. The factors involved are too many and too 
indefinite, and vary too much from one locality to another, 
to get anywhere at all along that line. It’s entirely up to 
the individual. 

Thousands of pleasure craft will be fitting out this spring 
and for most of them much of the job will be just about as it 
has been in other years. Many an owner will run into mate- 


- rial shortages somewhere along the line but, with their own 


stocks of spare gear, a choice of several marine supply deal- 
ers, friends, and YacHTING’s “‘Swap Chest”’ to fall back on, 
somewhere there will be a source for nearly everything. 

It has been suggested that owners who depend on the 
yards to fit them out will have to do all their own work this 
year. That may be true in some localities but the mortality 
in larger craft (over 50’ l.o.a.) is bound to be high, anyway, 
and it’s hard to believe your yard won’t move heaven and 
earth to get your work done if you give them the opportun- . 
ity. However, with the average size of boats in commission 
moving downward, fitting out will be more of a family and 
codperative affair than ever before. The people who refer 
everything to Dad, or whoever pays the bills, will be mighty 
unpopular. 

Paint and varnish, the two things everybody needs for 
fitting out, seem to offer no problem at present. There’s no 
great surplus on hand anywhere but there should be enough 
for everybody this spring. However, right here, where we’re 


The comparatively small amounts of Jumber necessary to 
make simple changes and repairs should be obtainable 
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talking about something that isn’t short, we want to suggest 


that whatever is done, be done thoroughly. In other years, ~ 


botched up jobs which had to be done over again meant only 
that you had to pay the same bill over and over again; no- 
body else lost. But now materials just can’t be wasted that 
way and, if you do go back for a second helping, the cup- 
board may be bare. In some cases, the material you ought to 
have may not be available but even that’s no excuse for 
sloppy workmanship or failing to seek competent advice if 
you don’t know just how to do the job yourself. 

For the same reason, we should all be particularly careful 
in our search for trouble or impending trouble which didn’t 
show itself last year. We’ll leave the engine and the details 
of painting to Messrs. McCahill and Fisk, but other spots 
that can bear careful scrutiny and examination are the pro- 
peller, shaft, stuffing boxes, rudder pintles and gudgeons and 
other bronze and brass bolts, nuts and fittings. Brass may 
fail where it was apparently perfectly all right last season. 
Abrasion and wear, of course, may have been pretty well ad- 
vanced without showing up at all, so take time out for in- 
vestigating before you start to swing those wide paint 
brushes. 

Tanks and water and fuel lines should be checked early in 
the fitting out period to make sure you’re not going to run 
into trouble there at launching time. See that whatever 
holds them in place is in good condition and that there’s no 
“play” which is going to loosen up more and finally set them 
adrift. It’s a good plan to run a little fuel and water through 
the lines to make sure that the connections are all tight and 
that sediment or sludge hasn’t clogged the fuel line. Make 
sure, too, that a bit of water in the supposedly dry water 
lines hasn’t frozen and burst the pipe during the winter. 

Intake and outlet connections through the hull require 
more than a casual glance, too. If there’s trouble brewing, 

(Continued on page 78) 


With the possibility of labor shortages in many of the yards, 
fitting out will be more of a family affair than ever this year 
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Manila rope, new or old, can’t be replaced this year. Handle 
it with care and do everything possible to preserve its life 
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GUAYMAS FOR MARLIN 


By LEE WULFF 


LL the way out from New York the clickety-clack 
of steel on steel as the wheels rolled over the 
rail ends seemed to be saying endlessly: 
“Sailfish! Marlin! Sailfish! Marlin!” With 
no encouragement at all, we could lean back, 

“® close our eyes, and see silvery fish leaping 
against dark blue water. By the time our carrier was the 
Southern Pacific de Mexico instead of just plain Southern 
Pacific, the tempo of the rolling wheels had slowed down 
as all things, except the marlin, seem to do south of the 
border. By that time, when Tom made the ‘“ Zzz2z — 222” 
next to my ear that a reel makes under the pressure of a 
fleeing fish, I could just turn to him quietly and say: ‘‘I was 
expecting him to quit sulking and run any minute.” 

They dropped the sleeping car off at Guaymas about 2:00 
a.m. From daylight until ten o’clock, we were busy with our 
baggage, breakfast and a taxi trip over to the Playa de 
Cortes, three miles north of the town, on Bacochibampo Bay. 
At ten, we were headed out toward the blue water in one of 
the 30-foot Chrysler-powered Elco cruisers that are the 
stars of the hotel’s fleet of fourteen boats. There was time, 
then, to relax while our captain, Raoul Lomelin, who was 
consistently cheerful and‘rotund enough to be known to 
everyone as “Porky,” stood in the stern preparing flying 
fish baits for trolling and Alberto, the mate, kept the 
cruiser’s nose pointed toward the fishing grounds. 

The high, desert mountains rise abruptly from the shore 
and their warm brown coloring serves to make the Gulf of 
California’s waters seem even: bluer than they~<really are. 
The sun has little competition from the clouds, giving the 
scene a crispness that is normally mellowed only by the haze 
of distance. That June day was warm and, even with a fair 
breeze blowing, we were comfortable in our shirt sleeves. 
Our rods were rigged and ready. 


The flying fish has many advantages as a trolling bait. It 

requires no operation to remove or sever a section of the 
backbone to keep it from spinning when rolled. The blunt, 
squarish head and tapering body, about a foot long, need 
only a crisscrossing of thread to keep the large eyes in posi- 
tion and the oversized pectoral fins tight to the sides. The 
baits, except for those to be used immediately, are prepared 
with the ends of thread left free at the mouth so that they 
can be quickly tied into their trolling positions behind 8/0 
or 10/0 hooks when the time comes. 
_ By the time Porky had his quota of six baits ready, we 
were passing a small island near the center of the bay in 
which the sea had worn a pathway through the solid rock to 
form a natural bridge. A flock of pelicans slipped off the 
rocks into the air and waved themselves away on broad 
wings as we passed and a dolphin leaped as it gave chase to a 
flying fish. At this point Tom remarked that it looked like a 
good idea to put a line over whereat Porky and Alberto gave 
up talking their native Mexican long enough to say: ‘‘ Maybe 
we better wait just a little while longer . . . then we catch 
a marlin, maybe.” 

A little over half an hour from the pier, we were out of the 
bay and heading northwest on a line that took us away from 
the steep shoreline at an angle of about thirty degrees. When 
we crossed into the blue water, water of seventy-five feet 
or more in depth, the baits went over from the outriggers 
and Porky took his place of lookout on the deck forward. 
Before Porky had a chance to spot a surfacing fish, there was 
a blind strike on Tom’s 24-thread outfit and, after the 
drop-back and strike, a sailfish boiled up into the sunlight 
in a flash of silver and foam and was streaking away on a 
long run. That sailfish was free again after two more jumps 
but he marked the beginning of the actual fishing — and it 
was all that we had imagined behind closed eyes on the long 
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Opposite page, on the way to the fishing 
grounds in one of the Elco 30-footers of 
the hotel fleet. Above, we head for San 
Pedro Island, about ten miles offshore, 
the hot spot for marlin fishing. Marlin 
usually reach the Guaymas section be- 
tween April 10th and 14th. Bottom, a 
marlin comes alongside. There was thrill- 
ing action in our six days of fishing — 
moments that a fisherman never forgets 


train ride out. From that point on, we had no doubts about 
the fishing justifying the traveling time. 

A little later, we sighted a marlin but the fish dropped 
down out of sight before we could reach him with the baits 
and, although we crisscrossed thoroughly in his vicinity, he 
failed to strike. At the end of an hour and a half, we reached 
the marlin hot spot, San Pedro Island, lyirig about ten miles 
offshore and twenty miles from Bacochibampo Bay. The 
island is about three miles long and less than a mile in width, 
high and rocky, bare and dry. It pushes its gray bulk up 
vertically out of the deep water and the marlin seem to 
gather around its shores, especially in the southern section 
where a perpetual flow of the current maintains a deep. 
boiling eddy, regardless of the tides. We sighted another fin 
as we drew in from the south and this fish swung in behind 
the baits without hesitation. He made a long dark shadow of 
deeper blue in the blue water. Porky caught the flash of 
bright, electric blue on his wide swinging pectoral fins as he 
slid down a wave, the identifying mark of a marlin as dis- 
tinguished from a sailfish when seen under water. The marlin 
cruised up alongside my bait, his erect dorsal rising above the 
water as he crossed the troughs. After hanging there for a 
‘ew seconds, he dropped out of sight and then smashed 
'om’s bait down from the port outrigger. 


It was not unusual, whilé*playing a fish, to see 
one or two marlin drifting with the waves. Oc- 
casionally, we saw them leap free in the dis- 
tance, low to the water. Below, the vertical 
stripes of the Pacific marlin show bright against 
the dark blue of the back. There was a welter of 
froth as the hooked marlin below whipped his 
bill back and forth before he began to move 
































































































Tom free-spooled and waited. The fishing cruiser lost her 
way and slued around momentarily in the waves that were 
rolling in from the open water to the southwest before Porky 
kicked her ahead again and Tom meshed the gears of his reel 
and lifted his rod hard against the tightening line. There was 
a welter of froth when the fish whipped his bill. back and 
forth on the surface before starting to move. Then he came 
out in a long leap and we could see the vertical stripes, 
bright against the dark blue of his back. He circled, sounded, 
sulked a little, and ran and leaped a lot during the next three 
quarters of an hour but eventually the leader inched its way 
up to the roller tip and Porky’s capable gloved hand closed 
on it. Bracing himself against the coaming, he drew the 
fish in while Albert kept us moving forward slowly into the 
waves. The marlin’s head came up beside the boat and his 
long bill beat wickedly against the side two or three times 
before Porky’s fingers closed on it. In a moment, the fish 
was quiet and we relieved him of the hook, estimated his 
weight at 180 to 185 pounds and let him slide back into the 
blue depths, sadder and wiser, to fight again another day. 

Moving on into the shadow of the island, we watched the 
frigate birds leave the high cliffs and soar out high overhead. 
Pelicans, flying in a long line, banked sharply as they swung 
out around us. And, in on the shore where the waves broke 
foamy and green over the jagged rocks, herds of sea lions 
bathed in the sun or slid sleekly through the moving water. 
They showed little fright at our approach, watching us 
curiously until we came within forty feet of them, then slip- 
ping off easily into the water and disappearing. For a while 
there were sea lion heads popping up through the chop all 
around us before we left them and moved on up the island’s 
western shore. 

These sleek and beautiful California sea lions are the 
species that are captured and trained for the stage. They’re 
interesting to watch in their native haunts, too, and quite a 
number of the guests of the hotel take the trip out to the 
island just to see them. Last spring one such trip caused 
considerable excitement. One of the captains, Joe by name, 


headed for San Pedro on the 25th of March.last year with . 


two young women as his passengers. It was warm and there 


The marlin that Tom brought up dead after playing it in 
the dinghy is stretched across the stern for the run home 
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The herds of sea lions which lie on the jagged rocks of San 
Pedro Island show little fright at the approach of boats 


was little wind, a condition that made him think of the days 
ahead in April when the marlin and sailfish would arrive. 
As he neared the island, he looked, rubbed his eyes, and 
looked again. What he saw was the upper half of a marlin’s 
tail catching the glint of the sun. As he swung toward the 
fish, he could see its back awash, the dorsal lying flat along 
the back, as the fish rolled in the easy surface swells. He 
passed by close enough for his passengers to have a good 
look at the marlin and headed on toward the island again. 

After he’d cruised back and forth in front of the sea lions 
for a while, he circled the island — and saw ten more marlin 
on the surface. He had no bait and no tackle aboard and was 
totally unprepared for the sight of marlin since they usually 
reach the Guaymas section from the 10th to 14th of April. 
When they first show up, the boats work south along the 
coast to meet them on the way in instead of coming north 
to the regular grounds around the island. Captain Joe says 
that he was most unhappy at the time but the next day he 
brought a party out and got three fish. From then on the 
marlin were there all season. 

Heading back from the island, we sighted another finning 
fish and swung over to put baits to him. He swept into our 
wake and moved up behind first one bait and then the other 
without closing in. Three or four times he dropped back and 
we lost sight of him, only to have Porky swing the boat 
around and somehow manage to pick him up again. We 
strained our eyes at those intervals and were reassured when 
we heard Porky sing out: “‘ El viene! El viene!’’ and gun the 
motors to give the marlin the impression that our baits were 
about. to escape him. After we’d lost and found him again 
five times and Porky was deliberately traveling slowly to 
let the baits troll deeper in the water, he took a whack at 
the bait I was trolling directly back from the rod. 

The boat slid to a stop and, when the speed of the line 
free-spooling off the reel told me the marlin had picked up 
the bait and was swimming away, I threw in the drag and 
put on all the pressure I dared while Porky let the boat con- 
tinue to drift. It helps in judging the stress on the line when 
the distance from boat to fish is kept short. I kept my thumb 
solidly on the reel until I reached the near limit of stress for 
the nine-thread line. Only then did I let the spool move and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A fleet of wreckers clustered about the steamer “‘Alicia,” of Bilbao, which went 
ashore on Ajax Reef. The steamer was bound for Havana, with a full general cargo 


“WRECK ASHORE!” 





A Legitimate “Trade” in the Days of Sail that Did Much to Develop Key West 


By VINCENT GILPIN 


——OR three centuries after Columbus, the Florida 
Keys had no significance save as a menace to 
? shipping. Under Spanish rule, no settlement 
was attempted; the fine port of Havana and 
the resources of Cuba absorbed Spanish at- 
tention, and the 150 miles of barren coral 
islets bordering the savage Florida Reef lay 
untouched, known only to the unfortunates driven by wind 
or current onto their inhospitable shores. 

There was one good harbor among them, at Cayo Hueso, 
which we call Key West, and this island was at last granted, 
for services rendered, to one Juan Pablo Salas — but he was 
not sufficiently interested to go there. In 1818, Florida was 
ceded to the United States and in 1822 the island was bought 
for $2000 by John W. Simonton, of Mobile and Washington. 
He was joined in the venture by two friends, Whitehead 
and Fleeming, and a ship captain-merchant, Greene, each 
taking an undivided quarter interest. Whitehead had seen 
the island even before Simonton, having been wrecked in the 
Bahamas and taken into Key West in the ship which 





rescued him. 


The Straits at that time had almost no aids to navigation. 
The government built a brick tower at Cape Florida, and a 
_ small light was put up at Key West, chiefly to aid in entering 

_ the harbor. For the rest, shipping blundered through by 
- guesswork based on such experience as the masters hap- 
pened to have. The racing current of the Gulf Stream and 
the incalculable eddies set up by irregularities in the abrupt 
coral: shelf of the great reef, combined with the pull of the 
tides and the calms and gales (both alike perilous to sailing 


ships) to take heavy toll of shipping bound to and from the 
Gulf of Mexico. So, from earliest times, these bush-grown 
scraps of rock were strewn with wreckage. There was no 
human habitation on or near them; the only hope of casta- 
ways was in the wandering small craft which came to look 
for jetsam. 

Naturally, the first industry of Key West was salvage, or 
“wrecking,” in which virtually every citizen engaged on 
occasion, whatever his normal station in life; throughout the 
nineteenth century, it was the town’s chief source of excite- 
ment, profit and luxuries. For a few years there was a 
wrecking outpost at Indian Key, half way up the Reef, 
which was wiped out by the Indians in 1840 and, after the 
Civil War, there were scattered lime and pineapple planta- 
tions on some keys; otherwise, the life of the islands was 
confined to Key West until the railroad was started in 1906. 

The government recognized the importance of Key West 
Harbor, and established naval and military posts; sponging 
and fishing grew into substantial businesses and, in the late 
sixties, during the first great Cuban insurrection, there was 
an influx of Cuban cigarmakers, who saved duties on the 
finished article by importing Havana leaf. They built many 
large factories. But through and over all this was flung the 
common interest of wrecking, which united all classes, from 
the cultured proprietor and the astute banker, through the 
Spanish tobacco tycoon and the old English stock from the 
Bahamas, to the fisherman, the Negro and the beachcomber. 
None .could resist its appeal, whether humanitarian or 
profitable, and news of a wreck brought everybody out on 
the job. 
























The ‘‘Lugano,” 


These wreckers of the Florida Reef were a class apart in 
several ways. They were not abandoned miscreants who 
lured ships to disaster by false beacons in order to steal their 
cargoes, a concept which comes down to us from eighteenth 
century romance. In Key West they were just folks — 
neighbors and good citizens. In the eye of the courts they 
were agents of mercy and rescue, whose business was salvage 
— saving stranded ships and the cargoes of wrecks. They 
were licensed by the court and their fitness and conduct were 
closely scrutinized. Their reward was a percentage of the 
values saved for the owners or underwriters, fixed by the 
courts after due consideration of the circumstances of each 
case. This reward was set high enough to be attractive (and 
so keep many vessels in the business) because, previous to 
the development of the Coast Guard, wreckers were the only 
’ life-savers and many a crew would have been lost but for 
their prompt and courageous services. Even if survivors got 
ashore, they were helpless on the barren islets. 

Vessels which struck the Florida Reef seldom sank; they 
either stayed on the reef, usually lying higher out of water 
than when afloat, or were driven over it into the shallows of 
Hawk Channel. In either case, both cargo and fittings could 
be recovered. Furthermore, many sailing ships went ashore 
in calm weather with little or no injury, in the drag of the 
complex currents, and offered a rich reward to those who 
could get them off. Altogether, Florida Reef wrecking was 
both legitimate and profitable. 

It began long before the United States took over Florida 
in 1818. In early days, it was largely in the hands of Baha- 
mans (“‘Conchs’’) who came for that sole purpose and took 
salvaged goods to Nassau for adjudication. They were better 
suited to wrecking, by nature and experience, than the 
Cubans but Spanish vessels took a share of the business and 
referred their salvage cases to Havana. This continued in the 
first, years of American possession but, in spite of that, 
$290,000 worth of wrecked property was sold in Key West 
in 1824. The following year, Congress forbade taking salvage 
cases out of the country and, in 1828, a territorial court was 
established. In 1845, Florida became a state and jurisdiction 
went to the United States District Court. 

This was the heyday of the wrecking business. In 1858, 
Judge William Marvin listed 499 wrecks within the previous 


Fowey Rock Light, showing bark “‘Ingrid”’ 
and wrecking fleet on the edge of the reef 


helpless on Florida Reef, in 1913. Right, several houses in Key West were 
built in Nassau, loaded on lighters, and towed across. They were known as ‘‘Bahama houses” 
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ten years — an average of one per week. Their total value 
was $16,000,000, on which salvage of $1,154,000 was col- 
lected, while repairs, duties and port charges brought an- 
other half million to the town. 

The work was done in small vessels; in 1858, forty-seven 
of them, averaging fifty tons burden, were licensed. They 
worked individually and supervision was sketchy. The actual 
direction of the work was by the “Wreck Captain” or 
master-wrecker, who was the commander of the first wreck- 
ing vessel on the scene, being thereby entitled to an extra 
share of salvage. But for this, the total salvage was divided 
between vessels in proportion to their tonnage and each 
vessel’s share was divided equally between ship and crew. 
The crew’s half was shared as follows: to the master, three 
shares; mate, two; cook, one and a quarter; men, one; boys, 
a half. For small boats, the scheme was simpler. 

In determining the amount of salvage, thé court was given 
wide discretion, and awards varied from 15 to 100 per cent 


% 
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of the values saved. Evidence of collusion or bargaining 
caused a drastic reduction; unusually courageous or dis- 
interested service, especially in saving life to the neglect of 
cargoes, was rewarded generously. 

The first wreck under the new court (1828) was the bark 
Nanna, on Carysfort Reef. The wreckers removed 456 bales 
of cotton and floated her. She was worth $60,000 and salvage 
was fixed at $10,000, which brought each ‘‘man’s share”’ to 
$110. This was good enough pay for a few days’ work but it 
meant a welcome saving to the owners. The ship Mississippi 
was a “‘grand wreck.” She was valued at $100,000 and struck 
Loo Key Reef; three wreckers, with 39 men, worked from 
four in the afternoon to six next morning, removing 30 tons 
of cargo and 60 of ballast, and then pulled her off. Salvage 
was $14,699, which shared $188, the largest shares on record, 
and certainly good pay for fourteen hours’ work, strenuous 
though it was. 

The biggest salvage bill recorded by Judge Marvin was on 
the ship America, lost on the Tortugas. Twelve vessels, with 
120 men, worked three weeks on her contents, and received 
salvage totalling $47,971; shares were $150. On the other 
hand, there was a big schooner that hung up on American 
Shoal. The owners apparently tried to lose her, but the 
wreckers got her off after a hard struggle, and shared — $4! 
It was a chancy business, with just enough plums to maintain 
its fascination. 

Obviously, however legitimate, this lively business per- 
mitted a wide variety of sharp practice. One tempting loop- 
hole was the fact that few ships were completely emptied of 
cargo; often much was jettisoned in the effort to get off, and 
bad weather frequently broke up the vessel before salvage 
work was finished. In either case an accurate check-up be- 
tween goods and manifest was impossible. 

Picture the result..Many a rich cargo went on the reef, 
with every imaginable luxury from pianos and wines to silks 
and laces and silverware; the men who handled these wonder- 
ful goods were living hard lives, in crude homes, wringing a 
bare frontier living from long days of exhausting, ill paid 
work. Here, in their hands, were such comforts and beauties 
as were denied to the wealthiest in Key West. En route from 
the wreck to the marshal’s warehouse were hundreds of 
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convenient island hiding places. Is it any wonder that many 
wreckers’ cargoes suffered some loss on the way? Who was to 
report such things? Only other wreckers, who were awaiting 
their own turn. It was a common saying among early settlers 
of south Florida that their plantations could supply neces- 
sities but comforts and luxuries came from wrecks. 

Once in a while calculations went astray; a half-unloaded 
ship was pulled off and her total cargo could be checked up. 
Then there was trouble and heavy fines or jail terms some- 
times resulted. But what was a few months in jail against 
the touch of color, luxury, magnificence, brought to the 
island homes by fine foreign goods? There was something so 
remote and impersonal about the insurance companies of 
New York or London that no odium attached to minor 
frauds against them. Why should it, with the constant ex- 
amples of serious cheating set by owners and masters? 

These last took many forms. Most frequent was the 
simple one of insuring a ship for her full value and then put- 
ting her ashore — an operation usually called “‘selling her to 
the underwriters.’”’ This could be done in fifty ways which 
defied proof of intention or collusion, whatever suspicions 
might be aroused. In the long transition period when the last 
profitable sailing vessels, the big schooners, were being driven 
to the wall by tramp steamers, it was the normal means of 
saving some remnant of their values; one may guess that 
half of them came to this end. 

The next step was insuring a cargo far beyond its value, 
by false manifest, after which the ship might conveniently 
sink at sea, carrying with her little more than ballast, on 
which a fortune could be collected. Here some minor port 
official would have to be included among the profiteers. 
Sometimes the master evolved neat little schemes without 
the owner; for example, a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement” be- 
tween himself and a wrecking skipper might result in the 
mysterious casting away of the ship on an isolated reef, 
just when the wrecker happened to be there. This made the 
latter wreck-captain and gave him a day’s lead on other . 
wreckers on the cream of the cargo — a privilege well worth 
a substantial honorarium to the obliging master. Many is the 
tale, told about Key West, of certain men who could foretell 

(Continued on page 70) 





The enterprise and daring of Bradish 
Johnson made his an outstanding name 
in the colorful history of Key West. Left, 
loading salvaged cargo. “‘Dellie” was 
a typical Florida freight boat, and at- 
tended every wreck for two generations 
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TIME TO PAINT HER UP! 


Your Work This Spring May Be the Foundation for Next Year’s Job 


By CHARLES FISK 


T seems probable, at this writing, that there will be 
enough varnish and paint, including bottom 
paint, to go around this season. Most manu- 
facturers were foresighted enough to antici- 
pate the situation. Some started production 
earlier. Dealers ordered earlier, and manu- 
facturers made every effort to supply their regular dealers 
on the basis of quantities usually ordered for the spring 
season. In many cases, dealers received their stocks prior to 
the outbreak of the war. If you cannot obtain your favorite. 
brand, take whatever brand you can get. You can’t go wrong 
on any of the well-known, advertised brands if you read and 
follow carefully the directions on the cans. When present 
stocks are exhausted, they may not be replaced for some 
time. So make up your mind now to do a thorough job. 

The question is, what are yachtsmen going to do about it? 
The government may need us — and our boats. What should 
we do — what can we do — about paint, which is most es- 
sential to the preservation and upkeep of our boats? The 
answer is that we can, in all probability, do an adequate 
paint job this year, and that most of us can get the material. 
But now, more than ever before, we have to be careful about 
the way we do the job — or have it done. This year’s paint 
job has to be the foundation for a job on which we may have 
to skimp next year, if the war lasts that long. 

Our boats are painted for two reasons: pride and protec- 
tion. We want our boats to look shipshape and Bristol 
fashion. Our common sense tells us that all surfaces on our 
boats must be protected, the above water surfaces against 
the elements, the underwater surfaces against barnacles, 
marine growth, rot, worms. More of us will do our own 
painting this year. Many good yards and painters who 
formerly did such work are now busy with government 
orders and cannot take care of us. Many of us have to save 
money, for income taxes are going to cut deeply. 

Before you buy your material, discuss your requirements 
with your dealer and get his advice. Most manufacturers of 
marine paints provide excellent, detailed literature on boat 
painting. If you have any back copies of spring issues of the 
boating magazines, refer to them and you will probably find 
some interesting articles on the subject. Most boat owners 
who do their own painting are pretty well versed in the 
general procedure but often miss up somewhere. “‘ Trou- 
ble shooters” for the paint companies find that an 
overwhelming percentage of the complaints received 
from boat owners who “paint their own”’ are due en- 
tirely to incorrect or untimely application of the paint 
or varnish. Under incorrect application come the com- 
mon contributing faults of not reading the directions 
on the paint or varnish can, not thinning and applying 
the material according to directions, and not cleaning 
and preparing the old surfaces properly for refinishing. 
Under untimely application come the errors of painting 
the boat while the surface is still cold, damp or wet; 
painting or varnishing while the temperature is too low 
or when there’s too much moisture in the air. 

Estimating the quantity of paint needed is easy. All 





Taking the old paint off the dinghy with re- 
mover and scraper. A good sanding will follow 


you need do is take the measurements of the various parts 
of the boat to be refinished. To ascertain the amount of 
material required to finish a spar, first find its average 
diameter in feet. Mutliply this by 3.5 and then by the length 
of the spar. Divide this sum by 350 to find the number of 
gallons for a painted spar; by 450 for a varnished spar. 

The number of gallons of material for painting decks, tops 
of cabins and standing tops is found by multiplying the 
length of the surface by the width and then by .75, and by 
dividing this total by 350. Necessary material for the cabin 
sides is found by multiplying the length of the surface by the 
height and then dividing this sum by 350 for paint and 
enamel and by 450 for varnish. For topsides, multiply the 
length of the boat by the greatest freeboard and then by 
1.5. Divide the total by 400. For bottoms, multiply the 
water line length by the draft and then by 3.5. Divide the 
total by 400. 

The figures given are averages for a number of brands. 
One brand of paint may cover slightly more or less surface 
than another. The foregoing computation will give you the 
amount of material necessary to refinish an old but good 
painted surface. If you build a new surface up from the bare 
wood, you will need more. 

‘Be sure you have enough brushes. Good brushes. Brushes 
today cost more than they did a year ago. The “‘ pedigreed 
pigs” from whose bristles good brushes are made are for- 
eigners and their bristles have to be imported. If your old 
brushes are still in good condition, you’re lucky. But don’t 
take any chances. You should have a 2” or 2144” flat brush 
for varnishing; a 3” or 314” flat brush for topsides; a 3”, 
31%” or 4” brush for bottoms; and a 1” round brush for 
seams, boot tops and cove stripes. Use small, artist’s brushes 
for fine stripes and lettering. With care, you may be able to 
make your flat brushes do double duty, but be sure to clean 
them well; otherwise, traces of the paint previously used 
may streak through. 

Get a wire brush for dry-scrubbing scale and old, pow- 


- dered paint from your boat’s bottom. You will need sand- 


paper: 2/0 and 3/0 for spars, topsides, decks and enamel 
coats; 1/2 for bottoms. You can tell by the feel of the sand- 
paper whether it will be suitable for your job. You’ll also 
need turpentine, putty or seam compound, cotton waste or 
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old (clean) rags, and probably linseed oil and caulking cot- 
ton. Be sure to have all these supplies on hand. Lack of any 
one may hold you up in your work some nice week-end. 
We’re now ready to start. Take off the ridge pole, frame- 
work and winter cover. Wash the boat down well with fresh 
water and a good, non-caustic, non-abrasive washing soap 
or powder. Open all hatches, ports and doors. Get a current 
of fresh, live air moving through the interior and give her 
plenty of sunshine. The boat must be thoroughly ventilated 
and thoroughly dry before any painting is done and the 
surface to be repainted or revarnished must be clean. 
Before you start the refinishing job, examine the old finish 
carefully. If any ‘of the old surfaces are in bad condition, 
remove them, provided, of course, you have bought or you 
know you can get the material to refinish them. If you can’t 
get an adequate supply of paint and varnish remover to 
take down an old, worthless surface, you'll have to go back 
to the old, blow torch method. If such is the case, be careful. 
Regulate the flame carefully and when you start the burn-off 
job don’t hold the flame too close to the surface. You 
may burn it through, and char the wood beneath. Test 
out the operation first by keeping the flame low and 
pretty far from the surface. You’ll soon discover how 
much regulating you'll have to do on the flame and how 
far off you’ll have to hold it to soften the surface suffi- 
ciently. Then carefully peel or scrape off the softened 
surface with a putty knife or scraper. Don’t dig in! Be 
careful not to rip the canvas when you’re taking down 
an old deck, house roof or standing top. The same ap- 
plies to canvas-covered dinghies and canoes. Be careful 
when you burn off old antifouling bottom paints, for 
some of them emit poisonous fumes when burned off. 
Antifouling bottom paints (the soft coppers) are rarely 
burned off. Being soft, they wear down and eventually 
disintegrate. Wire-brushing and the vigorous use of 
coarse sandpaper will usually remove all loose scale and 
copper dust and give a smooth, hard surface for re- 
painting. Enamel base bottom paints should be burned 
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off. If you’re in doubt about this, ask your dealer or write to 
the manufacturer of the paint. 

It’s not difficult to tell when an old, lifeless sssisined or 
varnished surface has to come off. If it is badly chipped, 
cracked or peeling, off with it. Remove paint if it is badly 
chalked and a test shows that there’s no firm surface be- 
neath. Remove old varnish if it’s crumby or badly powdered. 
If you can peel off the paint or varnish in strips or large 
scales, the answer is obvious. If you don’t do your part of the 








Extreme left, almost ready to 
go overboard; topsides gleam- 
ing white, cove stripe gilded, 
rail varnished, the yacht’s 
ironwork is being touched up. 
Left, often a good washing is 
almost as effective as a coat of 
paint. There’s no use trying to 
paint over a dirty surface. Bot- 
tom, proper preparation of the 
surface is essential to doing a 
good job of painting or var- 






nishing. Scraper and sandpaper 
are used with a liberal applica- 
tion of good old elbow grease 


surface preparation properly, the finest paint and varnish 
won’t hold. Any surface to which paint or varnish is applied 
must be hard and clean. 

Always work the finishing job from the top down, that is, 
spars, house and standing tops, cabin trunk sides, decks, 
topsides, cove stripe, boot top and bottom, in that order. 

Beginning with the spars, look over the old finish. If you 
decide to take it off, use paint and varnish remover if you 
can get it; otherwise, a blow torch. If you use remover, be 
sure to wash the cleaned-off surface of the spar with turpen- 
tine, unless the directions tell you to do otherwise, and then 
build up the new surface. Sandpaper the spar as soon as the 
turpentine wash-off has dried, with a 2/0 or 3/0 sandpaper. 
Use this same grade paper after a blow torch burn-off. Read 
the directions on the can to find out how much to thin the 
paint or varnish when you’re applying it over bare wood. 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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Generally, you will be told to thin the material from ten to 
twenty per cent, depending upon the brand, for the priming 
coat. Most manufacturers recommend thinning with tur- 
pentine. 

Directions for applying bakelite or synthetic varnishes 
may tell you otherwise. Use the same type of material right 
through from the first coat on. Manufacturers do not recom- 
mend the use of a bakelite varnish over a fossil gum type 
varnish and vice versa. This also holds true for spar paint, 
which carries a substantial varnish content. Refinishing 
painted and varnished spars when the old surfaces are in 
good condition is a simple, quick operation. Wash the sur- 
face, let it dry thoroughly and sandpaper it with a 3/0 paper. 
Dust the spar carefully and apply the type of finish previ- 
ously used. If you cannot get your favorite brand, the 
chances are that you can get another brand which is pretty 
much the same so far as the basic formula is concerned. The 
finish is generally used just as it comes from the can, without 
thinning, but check up on this. Sometimes one fresh coat 
will suffice. Two certainly should do the job. 

Next in order come cabin roofs and standing tops, with 
the procedure for deck finishing the same. In most instances, 
such surfaces are canvas-covered. Sometimes investigation 
shows that the old finish is not only gone but that the canvas 
beneath is also pretty badly shot. All the good deck paint 
you can buy won’t put new life into old, rotten canvas. 
You'll have to lay new canvas. In deck painting, it is better 
to put on more thin coats than fewer heavy coats. The deck 
of the average boat takes a lot of punishment from the sun, 
salt water and thoughtless people who insist on wearing 
leather heeled and soled street shoes. The deck surface has 
to be elastic to withstand heat, cold and water. Most deck 
paints are made with a high percentage of varnish. A thin 
coat doesn’t peel or chip nearly as quickly as a heavy one. 

Some skippers, particularly the windjammers, prefer to 
have their decks rough because of the surer footing a rough 
deck is supposed to give. This depends to some extent on 
the degree of roughness and also on the opinion of the in- 
dividual skipper. There are a number of good so called non- 
skid deck paints on the market. Another way of obtaining a 
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non-skid deck is to mix a half pound of pumice flour to the 
quart of deck paint. Stir in thoroughly — and keep on stir- 
ring all the time painting is in process. An old deck surface 
in good condition needs only to be cleaned, sandpapered 
lightly, and the new coat of paint applied. Keep this fresh- 
ening-up coat on the thin side. 

The procedure to follow in varnishing house sides and in 
varnishing generally, is the same as for varnishing spars. 
Sandpaper between coats with 4/0 sandpaper when you 
varnish over an old (and still good) varnished surface — 
one that hasn’t been taken down to the bare wood, — sand- 
paper first and use the varnish just as it comes from the 
can. Never shake varnish or stir it vigorously. This creates 
air bubbles which are difficult to remove and, once they are 
brushed on to a surface, will remain as little mounds when 
dry. In time, they may burst, exposing the surface beneath. 

After you’ve done the house sides, finish the deck, then 
the topsides, cove stripe (the gold or colored arrow or orna- 
mental stripe just below the sheer line) the boot top and, 
finally, the bottom. If these old painted surfaces are bad, 
strip them down to the bare wood with remover or with a 
blow torch. Wash off the remover traces with turps. Then 
sandpaper the bare wood surface with a 2/0 sandpaper. If 
you can get a wood priming paint for use over this bare 
wood, do so. Otherwise, a flat paint will do. This first coat is 
usually thinned with about a pint of turpentine to the gal- 
lon of paint. Then apply two or three finish coats, using a 
flat, semi-gloss or gloss paint, as preferred, for the two final 
coats. The coat immediately following the first one should be 
a semi-gloss white unless the finish coat is to be flat. When 
old painted surfaces of house sides and topsides are in good 
shape and will stand refinishing (which is the case most of 
the time), sandpaper them smooth, dust carefully, and put 
on a finish coat or two. Sometimes one coat will suffice. 

For bottom painting, you have your choice of two basic 
types of paint: antifouling and hard racing. The antifouling 
class is subdivided into soft (copper) and hard (bronze) 
types. Antifouling paints, as their name implies, are made of 
materials, frequently poisons, which kill or shed marine 
growths. Regardless of what kind or type of bottom paint 
you decide to use, inspect the boat’s bottom carefully before 
you paint. Unless the paint is carefully applied over a cor- 
rectly prepared surface, your boat may not receive adequate 
bottom protection. Don’t take any chances on an old bottom 
surface in doubtful condition. Take it off to the wood and 
build up a fresh surface. If you use a blow torch, you’ve got 


to be careful that you don’t burn the caulking. 


The soft type, antifouling paints (the coppers) are usually 
applied right over the bare wood when you are building up 
a new bottom surface. The first coat is usually 
thinned with about a pint of turpentine to the gallon 
of bottom paint, the paint for the succeeding coats 
being applied as it comes from the can. If you use an 
antifouling bronze, which is a harder finish, try to 
get some hard racing bronze (a still harder surface 
bronze) to use over the bare wood as a priming coat 
and an undercoat for the antifouling bronze. A num- 
ber of manufacturers recommend this procedure. 
Some bronzes are thinned with alcohol. When dry, 
this first coat is sandpapered and dusted, after which 
your first coat of antifouling bronze is applied. Sand- 
paper lightly with a fine paper between coats. Three 
coats in all, including the priming coat, should be 
adequate. When the final coat is dry, rub it lightly 
‘with a piece of burlap, old sail, carpet or cocoa mat 
Some manufacturers advise doing this before the 
paint is finally dry — just after it has set. The rub- 
bing brings the copper particles in the bronze mixtur’ 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE LONG VOYAGE OF “MAO-MAO” 


Part Il. From New York to Quebec — And Home to Nassau 


By JOHN E. HUTTON 


UR stay in New York was short, for we wanted 
to push on for Canada as soon as possible. 
After visiting the Custom House and the 
British Consul, who was most helpful, we 
SS went back aboard the Mao-Mao as soon as 

we had our “‘clearance”’ for Quebec, and got 
under way. Proceeding up the Hudson River, we made the 
’ run in one day and anchored for the night near Albany. Next 
morning, we obtained passes for the Champlain Canal. I had 
often admired the beauties of the Hudson River country 
from the railroad but I discovered that it is necessary to 
proceed by water to enjoy them fully. The high wooded 
banks were a welcome change from the low elevation of the 
intracoastal route. The river is well buoyed and navigation 
is simple. 

It was in ascending the Hudson that our colored boy, Slim, 
had his first view of a railway train, and his astonishment 
was unbounded. Natives of the Bahamas are accustomed to 
automobiles, radio and airplanes but a railroad is a new 
experience. 

A peculiarity of the speech of the Bahamian natives is the 
use of compass points in giving directions. Instead of saying 
“left”’ or “right” they say “west” or ‘‘east,’’ as is illus- 
trated in a note left me by my houseboy: “If you want the 
bottle of whiskey, while I am away, you will find it in the 
cupboard on the north side of the dining room in the western 
drawer below.”’ 

The Champlain Canal is a well ordered waterway but 
little provision is made for the accommodation of small 
boats. There are only two ladders on each side of each lock 
and there is no provision for making fast on the lock walls. 
We tied up just above No. 5 lock and the next day we 
passed through the canal into Lake Champlain, where we 
anchored for the night in a beautiful bay. The temperature 
had fallen appreciably and, after months of humid heat in 
the tropics, we reveled in the cool dry air. 

A day’s run on Lake Champlain brought us to another 
beautiful anchorage for the night. At Rouse’s Point, which 
we found a pleasant village, with an excellent market, we 
cleared the customs and immigration and entered Canada, 
passing’ through the Richelieu Canal. This is a narrow 
waterway which carries a traffic of enormous barges. By 
some miracle, these large vessels are put through the locks. 
We stayed the night at Chambly and, next day, made a 
short run to St. Ours where we expected to receive a message 
by cable. However, we found that St. Ours is without tele- 
graphic service. The Richelieu River is lovely and here we 
found the best buoyed channel in our course so far. 

Coming out of the Richelieu into the St. Lawrence, we had 
a look at Sorel, a place which may be described as a ship 
graveyard. Here lie thousands of tons of ships of all sorts, 
awaiting the shipbreakers. We anchored for the afternoon 
and night in a charming bay above Sorel. There was wood- 
land on one side and, on the other, a neat farmstead, a 
common sight along this river. 

A short run next day brought us to a point ten miles be- 
low Three Rivers, where we anchored in the mighty St. 
Lawrence. We were to see a lot of this astonishing river. The 
St. Lawrence is 2000 miles from source to sea; it drains an 
area of 500,000 square miles which encompass one half the 
entire fresh water of the world, and its flow far exceeds the 
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joint flow of the Hudson and the Mississippi. Owing to tli. 
filtering effect of the Great Lakes, the water is -wonderful|, 
clear. For some 600 miles the St. Lawrence is navigable for 
the ocean going ships. The channel is perfectly buoyed; in- 
deed, all the way to Quebec, a chart would seem superfluous. 

Mao-Mao reached the historic city of Quebec after a voy- 
age of 2016 miles from Nassau. Small yachts stopping at 
Quebec should tie up in the inner basin, opposite the huge 
grain elevator. Otherwise, the considerable rise and fall of 
tide makes landing inconvenient. 

After a few days’ exploration of Quebec, we again set off, 
this time up the St. Lawrence. The heavy current of this 
stretch of the river slows progress unless the tide is carefully 
studied. We anchored in a pretty bay just below one of the 
enormous paper mills on the river bank. It is fascinating to 
watch the conveyor belts carrying an endless stream of logs 
from the mountains of lumber to the mill’s greedy maw. 
The next day we continued to Montreal, 180 miles from 
Quebec. Montreal boasts the largest inland deep water docks 
in the world. After passing two other locks, we tied up in a 
basin convenient to the city. 

From Montreal we proceeded up the Ottawa River, pass- 
ing through several locks, all beautifully laid out with lawns 
and flowerbeds. The buoyage of the Ottawa River is not 


’ nearly as clear as that of the St. Lawrence; indeed, when 


steaming into the setting sun, it was impossible to pick up 
some of the marks, even with binoculars. As the channel, for 
the most part, is exceedingly narrow, there were moments of 
acute anxiety. After a night at Montebello, we arrived at 
Ottawa and tied up to the only available boathouse. Though 
there is no fresh water, nor any of the usual facilities, a 
charge of a dollar a day is made. Ottawa is 125 miles from 
Montreal and its river, which is a beautiful one, is very large 
indeed. There are quantities of duck, teal, dragonflies and a 
vast hatch of a large fly rather similar to the English mayfly. 
There were no noxious insects at the time of our visit. 

From Ottawa we returned to Montebello and tied up in 
the basin of the Seigniory Club. This lovely basin is small 
but is well equipped in every respect. It is nearly landlocked 
and is surrounded by woodland. Excellent service is avail- 
able here and no charge is made for yachts mooring. After 
staying a delightful week, we set off down river and tied up 
at Lachine, a few miles above Montreal. Having taken on 
supplies, Mao-Mao proceeded up the St. Lawrence through 
the canals. The locks are well kept and there were flowers 
everywhere. The last few miles of the canal are beautifully 
wooded. We saw many wild ducks and some white herons. 

It was hereabouts that we had an amusing interlude. We 
overtook an old woman riding an ancient donkey which was 
ambling along with downcast head. As we came alongside, 
the ass raised his head suddenly, stood stock still, and 
emitted a series of the shrillest hee-haws ever heard. The 
rider indignantly belabored the ass’s behind with an ancient 
umbrella. This goaded the animal into one final piercing 
hee-haw which must have been audible a mile away. The 
effort shook the animal from stem to stern, causing the rider 
to fall off. Relieved of its burden, the ass trotted off with the 
old woman struggling along behind, waving her disreputable 
gamp in a vain effort to overtake her steed. 

We tied up at Brockville, Ontario, and found this to be a 
charming small town, with excellent shops and markets and 
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well kept homes. The river is from one to two miles 
broad here, although it is 1200 miles from the sea. 
We thought the scenery on the Canadian side far 
finer than on the American side. After making a call 
at Alexandria Bay (U. 8.), where there is a conven- 
ient public pier (no charge), we went on through the 
Thousand Islands to Kingston, in Ontario, at the 
entrance to the Bay of Quinte. From there we de- 
cided to return to Brockville and, with the aid of a 
local pilot, explore the Thousand Islands. We had 
heard so much of the beauties of this region and 
we had come so far to see it that it was a distinct 
disappointment to find the natural beauty of the 
place so badly disfigured by the dwellings which had 
been erected on the islands. 

We spent a pleasant two weeks at Brockville 
while we did some painting and varnishing and made 
some minor mechanical adjustments. In between 
times we explored the countryside, with which we 
were charmed. 

This beautiful country over which we had been 
traveling has a great fascination for me. I had made 
several trips across Canada in winter and, in my 
mind’s eye. I could see the mighty St. Lawrence, the 
Ottawa, and all the other waters which we trav- 
ersed under circumstances both easy and pleasant, 
frozen almost solid for months on end. Our stay in 
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We were enchanted with the wild flowers which we saw everywhere. Here “The 
Squah”’ considers a floral arrangement. Slim, our mate, got his first sight of a railroad 
train as ““Mao-Mao”’ ascended the Hudson. Bahamian natives are familiar with 
automobiles, radio and airplanes but railroads are outside of their experience. 
Below, looking out of the doorway of the boathouse at the friendly Seigniory Club 






Seigniory Club 


Canada sent us away with memories of beauti- 
ful scenery, friendly people and a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

As the nights were getting cold and damp, 
we started on our journey home. It was then 
October first. At Alexandria Bay, we were the 
first British yacht to seek clearance since the 
war regulations came into effect. From here we 
headed for Lake Ontario and crossed that 
enormous inland sea with a following breeze. 
The visibility being poor, we steered a com- 
pass course and made Oswego by 6:00 p.m. 
Now, it is an odd coincidence that, during our 
stay in Canada, we had been practically free 
of noxious insects, but the moment we crossed 
the international line in Lake Ontario, we en- 
dured an invasion of small black flies, with a 
sprinkling of wasps, moths, bees and other in- 
sects, including one crane fly. We were then 
some six miles from the nearest land. Fly- 
swatters worked at full speed for three hours 
and Flit had to be invoked at night. What 
were all these insects doing out on the lake? 
The breeze was only about 10 to 12 miles an 
hour, so they could hardly have been “storm 
driven.”’ 

Next day we entered the Oswego Canal, a 
well engineered, buoyed and beautifully kept 
canal, with locks that are very deep. It joins 
the Erie at Three Rivers. The trees were 
gorgeous in their autumnal dress. After navi- 
gating the twenty miles of Lake Oneida, a 
water with an evil reputation for sudden 
squalls and shipwrecked barges, we tied up for 
the night at Sylvan Beach. We made a lei- 
surely start next morning, negotiated more 
locks and a further stretch of rather unin- 
teresting canal and tied up for the night along- 
side a gravel chute. 

We were now over the summit of the canal 
system and on our way down. The passage 
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‘““Mao-Mao” tied up in the yacht basin of the Seigniory Club where a delightful week was spent 


down the Mohawk River is pretty and of some interest. The 
black buoys are fitted with rotating black and white fins 
which greatly improve their visibility. I had never seen these 
before and I think they might, with advantage, be adopted 
elsewhere. Another interesting feature is the system of 
enormous steel weirs which span the Mohawk River at 
numerous points. 

The final group of locks, where the canal drops 168 feet, is 
a fine piece of engineering, involving an immense amount of 
cutting through solid rock and the construction of five huge 
locks, each with a fall of 33 feet. All these locks are electri- 
cally operated. After anchoring for the night in the river, we 
entered the Federal Lock, which we had all to ourselves. As 
the lock must be nearly a quarter mile long, we were torn 
between pride and shame at the enormous amount of water 
necessary to pass us through the lock into the Hudson River 
at Troy. We had left this point, northbound, just nine 
weeks before. It is here that the Champlain and the Erie 
Canals meet, though the first lock in the Champlain Canal 
is some fifteen miles above Troy. 

Heavy rain during the night reminded us of the phenom- 
enal luck we had had in the matter of weather. Not since 
leaving Nassau, just three months before, had we experi- 
enced one wholly rainy day. We had had showers, thunder- 
storms and short squalls, but not a full day of rain. After 
spending the night in a delightful backwater at Saugerties, 
we made an early start. It was perfect October weather 
and the valley of the Hudson was beautiful in its autumnal 
coloring. We made excellent time down the Hudson, passed 
through the Harlem River, and tied up at the World’s Fair 
yacht basin. 

This concluded the second stage of our cruise, which in- 
volved a distance of 1829 miles. The fuel consumption was 
643 gallons (mostly Imperial measure), at a cost of $60.19. 
To date, the total voyage, from Nassau into Canada and to 


There are many neat boathouses along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
some of them large enough to accommodate a fair-sized steam yacht 


-New York, had covered a distance of 3329 miles. For this, 


the total fuel consumption .was 1378 gallons (mostly U. 8.), 
at a cost of $116.00, equal to almost exactly 3% cents per 
boat mile. As Mao-Mao displaces 20 tons, this can only be 
regarded as highly satisfactory and economical. 

From the World’s Fair basin we moved to a basin in the 
Hudson River. This was one of the most unpleasant loca- 
tions we visited. It seems tobe situated in the outfall of one 
of New York’s main sewers which imposes its presence upon 
the nose and eyes in no uncertain manner. 

The weather was now getting chilly and it was cold at 
night in the cabin. We began our voyage south on November 
2nd. Having been extremely fortunate with the weather so 
far, we knew we must pay for it sooner or later, and we 
began paying for it immediately. We set off in heavy rain, 
found a strong NW wind and a heavy sea at Sandy Hook, 
and a high swell around Cape May. Next day, in a strong 
NW wind and rough water, we made Annapolis. The sea in 
Chesapeake Bay was running too high to be pleasant but 
we had a date to keep in South Carolina. So we pushed on, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THROUGH HELL 
AND HIGH WATER 


Part Il. Falmouth to Madeira. German Planes and 


“E” Boats and an Italian Submarine Look Her Over 


By HENRY B. CLARKE 


APTAIN STONER made a splendid find, three 
Danish fishermen refugees who are willing to 
join the crew. Prior to the invasion of Holland 
they had been fishing in the North Sea all 
through the war. They are great fellows, 
tough as nails and salty as herring. After I 
had talked with them, Captain Stoner said, ‘‘By noon to- 
morrow we’ll be ready to put to sea at any time the Naval 
Authorities give us permission. ”’ 





October 1st. Three ships were lost last night just outside the 
harbor. Every night German aircraft lay mines close to the 
entrance. Two of the ships struck these mines and the third 
was sunk by a raiding ‘‘U”’ boat. Of 25 men on the first two 
ships only two were saved and there is no trace of the others. 

I now have all my clearance papers and hope to sail at 
daybreak. 


October 2nd. The port is closed due to German planes laying 
mines again last night. I hope to get off tomorrow. It is now 
three o’clock and, so far, no Nazi planes today. Outside of 
the harbor the little mine sweepers are working hard at their 
perilous task. 


October 3rd, 10:30 a.m. More German planes came over last 
night. I didn’t know whether the port would be closed today 
or not but we were all ready to sail by 7:30 a.m. At 8:45, a 
small boat came alongside with the message that mines had 
been dropped and the port was closed again. I went ashore 
to see a friend off. When I got back I found the Naval Con- 
trol Officer aboard. He told me that we could leave and we 
are now waiting for a pilot. 

11:00 a.m. We have weighed anchor! - 

6:35:p.m. We have just passed Lands End and ahead is 
the Seven Stones Light. 

As we went out through the breakwater at Falmouth we 
' saw the mine sweepers, with their long cables and paravanes, 
combing the dangerous channel. At 11:15 we dropped the 
pilot and squared away for the Scilly Islands. I ran the en- 
gine at full speed and ordered all available canvas set, in- 
cluding the big ballooner; wind and power drove Noroit 
foaming through the choppy seas at a good eight knots. I 
wanted to reach the Seven Stones Light by dusk for we shall 
need all the hours of darkness for our break through the 
German Patrol Belt. 

The Naval Authorities warned us again of the dangers of 
that 90-mile strip of sea, and in the pubs of Falmouth I had 
heard tales of what happened to fishing boats that tried to 
go t through by daylight. However, I think we shall be safe at 
nicht; if we can only get through and out to the open sea I 
truly feel that the Germans will respect the American flag. 
\t one o’clock we got the fright of our lives — a German 
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“Noroit” 


became “Marie” after meeting an Italian submarine 


plane passed over us not more than a thousand feet up. 
How anxiously I watched for the tilt of its wings that would 
mean it was going to dive to the attack! Thank God, it flew 
steadily on, evidently considering us too small fry to divert 
it from its sinister purpose. 

At 2:20.p.m. a submarine broke water about a mile to 
port, and paced us for a bit. It must have been British, 
though it showed no colors. 

We have made excellent time and my iliibatiilin are 
correct, for it is dusk and we are passing the Seven Stones 
Light. Two planes have just streaked like bullets across the 
gray water. It was terrifying to see them come at us not more 
than a hundred feet up. But they turned out to be British 
and the pilots waved to us. 

The German Patrol Belt touches the eastern edge of the 
Scilly Islands, and now — 

7:00 p.m. Just as I wrote that the lookout shouted: ‘‘ Mine 
dead ahead!”’ 

As I jumped on deck I saw the black bulbous thing bearing 
down on us. It had broken loose and was drifting with the 
tide. Captain Stoner threw the wheel hard to starboard and 
the mine passed about fifty feet off our port side. So near 
were we to the end of our voyage. 

While I was still on deck a big German bomber passed a 
mile to the north, heading up the Bristol Channel. 

We have just passed the last of the Scilly Islands and the 
lightship is abeam. Lands End is now out of sight. Good- 
bye, England! We are running due west. Here goes for our 
big break for the open sea! 

10:00 p.m. The night is very dark, which is good for us. 
But the wind has gone around to the southwest, which is not 
so good. The huge black waves that have rolled all across the 
Atlantic are lifting us to the sky one minute and dropping us 
toward hell the next. We are making no more than three 
knots. 

11:00 p.m. The wind is increasing and hauling around to 

the west, heading us directly. The barometer is falling fast. 
I don’t see how we can get through the Patrol Belt this 
night. Shall I turn and scuttle for the questionable safety of 
the English coast? 
October 4th, 1:00 a.m. My one hope now is that, since the 
weather is bad, it will get worse, because that will mean low 
clouds. I am really praying for rain as that will give us a 
chance of hiding from Nazi planes. 

9:00 a.m. I went to bed an hour ago for I had been up for 
26 hours and was all in. But it was no good, for now we are 
in a full southwest gale. It may blow us back into the English 
Channel and if it does there will be the devil to pay and no 
pitch — or anything else— hot. Everything has broken 
loose in the galley and the whole inside of the ship is a mess. 
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Noroit is sliding down the sides of enormous waves, quiv- 
ering in the trough of destruction, and then miraculously 
climbing up the next great mountain of water. We seem to 
stand on our stern with our bow to the sky. The engine is 
running at full speed, and we have little canvas up. What 
sails we have go absolutely flat in the troughs and then crack 
and thunder as the wind fills them. I don’t see hew they 
stand the strain. Everyone on board is sick. Me too 

Thank God for just one thing. There are low racing clouds 
overhead and no plane could possibly see us unless it was 
skipping over the crests of the waves. Even then, the visi- 
bility is so bad that it would have no more than a flash of us. 

4:00 p.m. The ship is soaking wet and water is sloshing 
around in the hold. We have lost both logs and can keep no 
reckoning, dead or otherwise. Wind and seas are terrific. 
The staysail blew out and the forestay parted. It’s a miracle 
we did not lose the masts. We are obliged to crawl on our 
hands and knees to get about, and are all so tired that we 
seem to move with the slow motion of a nightmare. No sleep 
or food for 36 hours. 

10:30 p.m. The wind is down a bit, but the sea is as high 
as ever. I haven’t the slightest idea where we are, but I think 
we are being driven up the Channel and onto the coast of 
France. If the Germans don’t get us, the English will. Or, 
most likely, we shall be wrecked on the French coast. 


October 5th, 1:00 a.m. At eleven last night the final catas- 
trophe occurred — the big Diesel quit. The engine acted as 
though the propeller was fouled. It might have been the log 
line as, after losing the two big logs, I found a little one and 
we have been using that. Or it may have been some fisher- 
man’s net, in which case we are almost ashore. 

I spent two hours in the engine room trying to get the 
Diesel started, and used up all our compressed air. As there 
is no independent compressor aboard, this means that the 
engine is out for good. From here on, we must depend on 
sails alone. All working together, we got some more canvas 
up and are trying to claw our way to windward. 

5:00 a.m. Half an hour ago a light showed ahead. Under 
any other conditions it would have been a comfort in the 
black storm-wracked night; instead, it was terrifying. We 
did not know whether it was a British patrol or a German 
‘“‘E”’ boat. As soon as we sighted it we tried to tack and run 
away, but the waves were so tremendous that Noroit would 
not come about. Each time we tried, a comber slapped us 
back and the ship fell off, her sails shaking helplessly. Finally, 


we decided to go around down wind — wearing ship, they 


used to call it. 

Even I knew enough to realize that this was a terribly 
dangerous maneuver. As we swung around before the wind, 
we trimmed the sheets as flat.as our strength would allow. 
The critical moment caught us on the crest of a huge wave. 
We hung there for an awful instant, with the sails fluttering, 
then the booms went over with a crash and Noroit slid down 
the wave on her beam ends with the deckhouses in the sea. 
In.the lull in the trough she valiantly righted herself and now 
we are running frantically away from the light, back toward 
the dangers of the Channel, straight at the coast of France. 

8:00 a.m. I was wrong when I said the loss of the Diesel 
was the ultimate catastrophe. A huge wave hit and our 
radio transmitter and receiving set tore loose and went 
crashing all over the saloon. They are probably smashed 
beyond repair. How shall we navigate now? I am too tired 
to care. 

4:00 p.m. We got the big trysail set and are now making 
good time. The seas are much lower. We jibed again and are 
running southwest. We have had our first meal in 48 hours 
and feel better. Maybe today will be a good one; nothing 
could be worse than yesterday. 


YACHTING 


A French fishing boat passed us showing that we are near 
the coast or the fishing banks. All her crew waved and 
cheered and dipped their flags at the sight of the Stars and 
Stripes. They were flying a white flag over the tricolor. 
meaning ‘‘Conquered France.” 

11:00 p.m. I made a lucky find in the ship’s library, a 
“Nautical Almanac” for 1940 and a book on navigation. 
The radios are smashed — done for. So I spent the evening 
frantically studying navigation. How I wish I’d been a 


better boy at school! With the radios out, it is all up to me. 


I find that it is impossible to navigate without a ‘‘ Nautica! 


. Almanac.” Suppose there hadn’t been one aboard! 


October 6th, 1:00 p.m. We are in:a full southwest gale again 
with mountainous seas. Everything in the ship is broken and 
there is five feet of water in the hold. The cabins are drowned. 
The wind is blowing 60 miles an hour, lifting the tops off the 
waves and slashing them in our faces. We have a lot of 
canvas up but Captain Stoner thinks that it would be more 
dangerous to try to get it down than to leave it there. He is 
holding Noroit half-luffed to ease the pressure on the sails. 

We have run‘a northwesterly course all day and I am now 
afraid of piling up on the Irish coast. Twice we tried to come 
about. I hope we don’t try again. Green water is coming 
aboard. 

6:00 p.m. The wind is down a little and Captain Stoner 
decided to wear ship again, since we can’t come about. I 
never thought we'd make it but we did, though the trysail 
sheet nearly tore my middle finger off. Now we are heading 
southeast and at least we won’t bring up in Ireland. 
October 7th, 9:00 a.m. There is no lower place in hell than last 
night showed us. The endless moaning wind, the eternal 


‘blackness of night and rain and clouds, the endless attack of 


gigantic waves. From our small battered world, we could 
rarely see beyond the next onrushing crest; nor dared we 
even think beyond the moment when it would strike and, 
perhaps, roll on. 

At 3:00 a.m. came a blessed lessening of the wind. This 
morning the narrow circle of fog and rain and awful waves 
in which we have been imprisoned so long has widened out to 
the horizon. The world is more spacious and we can breathe 
again. Here and there a shaft of sunlight tips the tumbling 
waves. 

I have decided to put in at Lisbon for repairs, so we are on 
a southerly course. 

4:00 p.m. I got the auxiliary Diesel started this morning 
and hooked up the pumps. All day they have been regurgi- 


_ tating water from the hold. We were half awash last night 





Most of the passage to Madeira was made in gales and a rough sea 
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A light touch on the wheel in smooth going. Center, looking aloft with mizzen staysail set and 
mainsail barely asleep. Right, rolling along with a fair wind, reeling off the knots to Madeira 


and the noise of that great mass of water sloshing back and 
forth under our feet throughout the night was more terrify- 
ing than the sound of bombs. 

Fleets of French fishing boats are all around us, flying 
their pitifully abject flags. Their crews go mad with joy at 
the sight of the Stars and Stripes. 

6:00 p.m. The sea has been steadily quieting, though there 
is a heavy ground swell. Late in the afternoon a German 
bomber came over at a thousand feet. He took his time 
about getting a good look at us, while we waited, shivering, 
for machine gunning or bombs. But he evidently saw the 
American flag painted on the cabin roof for he winged off 
toward the south. Now we are wondering if he will radio the 
“EK” boats to investigate us. If they do, this will mean seri- 
ous complications for three of the crew are Englishmen and 
will certainly be taken prisoners. Furthermore, due to my 
difference of opinion with the U. S. Government in our 
interpretation of the Neutrality Act, Noroit is not under 
American registry. We are just going to say we are all Ameri- 
cans and try to get away with it. 

Even if the Germans don’t take us, we are in a bad way, 
for I have the most profound distrust of my ability as a 
navigator. If the weather ever calms down and I can con- 
centrate on anything except the thought of foundering or 
being blown ashore, I shall take up the ancient, honorable 
and extremely difficult art of navigation. 

8:30 p.m. Another bad half hour. Just before dark we saw 

the low, gray hulls of two “‘E”’ boats off to starboard. They 
were jumping the waves like flying fish and, since they must 
have sighted us, we thought that all our bad dreams were 
coming true. They passed about two miles astern, taking us, 
I suppose, for part of the fishing fleet. 
October 8th, 10:00 a.m. We all feel better since we have had 
some sleep. Regular watches have been appointed. There is a 
strong southwest wind and a fairly heavy sea. A few days 
ago I would have described it as huge, but after our recent 
troubles it seems as gentle as a playful lamb. Our course is 
slightly east of south. 

12:00 Noon. The wind is dying down and the sea is growing 
calmer. I should feel very pleased, but I happened to look at 
the barometer and my stomach slid down right along with 
the mercury, which was falling fast. From what little I know 
of the ocean, this gentleness is just a trick. Trouble ahead. 
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I have ordered the ship about and am now setting a course 

slightly north of west, as in my abysmal ignorance of our 
position I am afraid of anything with east in it. 
October 9th, 12:05 a.m. Still running northwest. The sea is 
fairly calm and there is very little wind, but the bottom has 
fallen out of the barometer. I want to get as far away from 
land as possible. Captain Stoner is asleep, poor man, and I 
have stayed on watch. 

1:15 a.m. Here it comes. A terrific blow has hit us and the 
seas are rising fast. 

8:00 a.m. Many people have written of the dullness of 
times when nothing happens, but few have spoken of the 
monotony of constant danger. It seems to us on this storm- 
wracked boat as though all our lives had been but a succes- 
sion of gigantic. waves, howling wind, rain and sleet and 
blackness. When each wave seems likely to blot us out of 
existence and they come hour after hour, towering far above 
our masts and toppling down to threaten final oblivion, the 
peril ceases to stimulate and becomes just one more weari- 
some thing to fight. For we have been fighting for our lives 
for hours now, and days before, until sheer fatigue makes us 
ask if they are worth it; and conscious will alone makes us 
fight on. 

Last night was the worst of all. The wind reached a 
velocity of 70 miles an hour. At about three o’clock, a 
veritable cannon shot warned us that the jib had torn loose. 
All hands except myself, who had the wheel, crawled for- 
ward over the tilting deck, hanging on while tons of green 
water tore at them. Why they were not all swept away is 
a minor miracle, a major one being the survival of the 
ship herself. 

The jib was jerking around like a cracking whip, each 
snap like a pistol shot, and the mast was bending and 
writhing under the lashing of that berserk sail. It seemed im- 
possible that we should survive. For eternal minutes that 
seemed like light-years, Captain Stoner and the crew bati!ed 
the thrashing canvas with their knives. Then, suddenly, the 
strain eased as the jib flew off to leeward like an enormous 
white bird. It was a skilful and heroic piece of seamanship. 
For all the eternities that seemed to pass, it took just three 
minutes. 

8:00 p.m. Things look better. About three the sky began to 
clear. Through the first break in the clouds popped a big 
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German war plane heading east. Thank God, he left us alone, 
but where he has been and what doing in this awful storm is 
more than I can guess. 

A succession of squalls has been followed by heavy rain 
which flattened out the seas. Hailstones are rattling like 
shrapnel on the deck, and we wish we had brought our tin 
hats. But the glass is rising and we feel more cheerful though 
none of us has slept for 40 hours or had our clothes off for 
five days. 


October 10th, 9:30 a.m. The resilience of men is beyond all 
belief. This morning the sun is shining and we are all in fine 
fettle; a few hours sleep was enough. I just dropped a line 
over the stern and hooked a 35-pound tuna. We’ll eat well 
tonight, Neptune permitting. 

11:30 p.m. At noon today I shot the sun —I think I 
should say shot at the sun. It was a very different business 
on our heaving deck from my lesson in navigation in Dart- 
mouth Harbor. I retired to the cabin with my precious 
nautical books and toiled for over two hours through a maze 
of figures. At last I thought I had it right and seized the 
chart to mark our position. A moment later I hurried on 
deck. 

“You can stop worrying about ‘E’ boats and sub- 
marines,” I told Captain Stoner. “‘ According to my reckon- 
ing, we are in Lake Killarney.” 

The look he threw me, sent me back to my books and this 
time I came up with a position about 100 miles off the north- 
western coast of Portugal. Captain Stoner seemed pardon- 
ably skeptical about this one, too. But I got confirmation 
from on high, for during the afternoon a British Imperial 
Airways plane flew overhead, heading south for Lisbon. 

“Now will you believe me?” I crowed to Stoner. 

“Until next time,’’ he observed dryly. 


October 11th, 8:00 p.m. A day of utter calm, but it has been 
delightfully warm. I shot the sun at noon and knowledge- 
ably put our position down as 43° 17’ north latitude and 
10° 38’ west longitude. This places us about 65 miles north- 
west of the Portuguese coast, and, so help me, I believe 
that’s where we are. 


October 18th, 12:30 a.m. Four hours of high wind and a con- 
tinuous cloudburst. Now, for the past hour, there has been 
one of those deadly lulls which I have learned to dread as the 
precursors of more trouble. During this time Captain Stoner 
and I, fearing that it would be dangerous to try for Lisbon, 
have made a drastic decision. We have decided to head for 


Madeira. It is going to be a tough job for me to find an | 


island, only 10 miles wide and 30 long, 1200 miles from 
where I started, but there is less chance of piling up on a lee 
shore. If we get there in a storm we can always go to the lee 
side and wait for favorable conditions. However I am not 
happy; it is a very small island in a very big ocean. 

Midnight. The wind came strong from the northwest, but 
not in gale force. All morning it drove us hard on our course. 
In the afternoon the wind died away and a flat calm ensued. 
Our noon position showed that we had made but 400 miles 
in the last eleven days, fighting for every inch we gained 
against southwest gales. 

I spent the afternoon with Willie, working on the Diesel 
engine. It was of no avail. 


October 14th. Through a totally windless day I worked 
frantically on the engine. We had everyone running around 
the deck with a Rube Goldberg arrangement of blocks and 
tackles, trying to turn the Diesel-over fast enough to start it. 
At 9:00 p.m. we called it quits. ; 


October 16th, 8:00 p.m. At about 5:30 this afternoon, I de- 
cided to lower the squaresail and break out the big ballooner, 
more for something to do than because I had much hope of 
improving our speed. When we had finished that job we re- 


YACHTING 


lapsed into our usual apathy and I said: “Golly, this is dul! 
I wish something exciting would happen.” 

Captain Stoner took me up sharply. “‘ Never say that a 
sea,”’ he snapped. 

I never will again. 

It wasn’t more than five minutes later that Peter yelled 
“Submarine ahead!”’ 

We all rushed forward. There she was, three-quarters o 
a mile off our bow, lifting her terrifying black length out o: 
the cobalt sea in a smother of white foam. While the wate 
was still running off her sides, men poured from her conniny 
tower. They jerked the coverings off her guns and swun:: 
them until they pointed down our throats. That galvanized 
us into frantic activity. 

“Stand by to lower all sails!’”’ shouted Captain Stoner. 

While the crew sprang to obey I shot down the compan- 
ionway. ‘‘Lay out drinks,” I told the steward, “ whiskey, 
gin, rum, champagne, everything we’ve got. I’m about to 
give the greatest sales talk of my career.” 

Then I rushed back on deck and tried to untangle the big 
American flag from the halliards in which it was fouled. 
Captain Stoner, at the wheel, swung the ship so they could 
see the flags painted on her sides. 

The submarine came in fast on the surface, keeping those 
black tubes of death pointed at us. They also had a brace of 
machine guns trained on the ship. Making no sign, silent and 
deadly, she swept past, not 200 feet to starboard. I counted 
eighteen men standing along her decks and conning tower. 
We all waved wildly, with sickening sycophancy, but this 
was no time for righteous indignation. One man waved back 
and I could have embraced him. 

As the submarine passed, I saw a member of her crew 
holding in “his hand ~a flag-in which there..was green..and 
white, so we knew the ship was Italian. The captain was 
standing atop the conning tower with a pair of enormous 
binoculars trained on us. As the submarine drew by, I saw 
him make a gesture and she swung sharply to starboard to 
cross our stern. Then I remembered, too late, the name that 
was written there: NoROIT! » 

Indubitably, the submarine possessed a ‘‘ Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter’ and, in that bible of the sea, Noroit was cited as an 
English yacht. The jig was clearly up. Now the captain’s 
binoculars seemed more menacing than the swinging muzzles 
of his guns. The line of foam at the “‘U” boat’s bow did not ~ 
fail, her speed never faltered. Perhaps those fatal letters, in 
block white against white paint, and shaded by the sharp 
counter, were unrecognizable. But the submarine’s passing 
seemed to us a miracle. 

The “U” boat trailed us for a while and then disappeared, 
heading southeast. It’s all over now. There is a lovely moon 
and a fine northwest wind. We are logging 34% knots. 
October 17th, 12 Noon. It rained hard all night but there was 
a flat calm. At dawn we did a little stable-door-locking. We 
obliterated the damning evidence of our origin and painted 
boldly on our stern: MARIE. Roslyn, U.S. A. 

Now Noroit-Marie is legally a ship without a name as 
well as without a country. I think I’ll see if I can’t whip up 
a Jolly Roger to indicate our true status. 


October 21st. A light northwest wind all night and we moved 
slowly, but this morning we saw a lot of leaves floating by. 
Now I know how Columbus felt at those first signs of land. 
The only trouble is that the wind is from the northwest and 
the ocean currents hereabouts run south, so how can I ac- 
count for those leaves, which, if I am where I think I am, 
must have traveled against wind and tide. Madeira should 
be only 45 miles to the southwest and we should sight it (/ 
hope — I hope — I hope) early tonight. 
Frankly, I am terribly worried that I have missed te 
(Continued on page 77) 
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WINDY WEATHER 


International One-Designs racing on Long Island Sound on a breezy day 


Photo by M. Rosenfeld 
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Ray Krantz 


“Rita”’ hails from the Pacific Northwest. She was built from 
designs by Edwin Monk, naval architect of Seattle, by the 
Lakewood Boat Company of that city. “Rita” is 26’ O” in 
length over all, 8’ O’’ beam and 2’ 3” draft. A Kermath Sea 
Prince gasoline engine drives the yacht at an 18-knot pace. 





WHAT’S NEW 


IN BOATS 


“Stumar’”’ is one of the Sound Clipper Class, 
designed and built by George H.°Stadel, of 
Rowayton, Conn. She is a 24-footer of 8’ 1” 
beam and 3’ 7” draft, an interesting com- 
bination of day sailer and cruiser. Auxiliary 
power is a Universal Blue Jacket Twin. 


Right, “Rhonda Jean”’ wears the colors of the 
Cherokee Yacht Club, on Grand Lake, and 
is owned by Parmer A. Gillespi, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. A new 25’ Chris-Craft, with 
berths for two persons, a 160 hp. engine 
gives her a speed of 36 miles per hour. 
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A modern cruiser of the Huron type built as a pleasure boat by Watts, of Collingwood, Ontario. She is owned by Gordon B. Balfour 


HURON AND HAYWOOD BOATS 


By PAUL JAMES BARRY 


P from the yawl boat. If you want a capsule 
history of the Huron boat, that probably is it. 
Though the ancestry of the Huron boat is 
unrecorded, her similarity to the boat carried 
at the stern of a Lake schooner is obvious to 
the eye of the most casual boat genealogist, 

and it is known that in later years boats from the same 

model were built for both schoonermen and fishermen. 

Water is spread thin over a lot of the cruising area of the 
Lakes, and the pleasure sailor who wants to poke his bow- 
sprit into attractive coves, rivers and channels must have 
more of his boat on the water than in it. Yet he does not 
want to spend his days dodging from one shelter to the next, 
looking fearfully seaward the while, wondering what the 
next hour’s wind will bring. The average boatman would 
prefer to sail something that he can take into open water in 
all but the worst weather without having to worry about 
anything more serious than the seaworthiness of his stomach. 
The problem of finding some type of craft that meets these 
conditions was, naturally, of considerable importance to the 
Sailing fishermen, who had to cover the Lakes pretty thor- 
oughly; the solutions they worked out might be worth the 
consideration of the cruising man. 

The two most widely used forms of sailing fishing boats 
were the double-ended Mackinaw and Collingwood boat, 
and the Huron boat. The former was generally conceded to 
be more seaworthy but the latter had other advantages and 
was quite able to take care of herself and her people if they 
showed reasonable prudence. 

The sharp-sterned boats had one great disadvantage for 
the fisherman : They had little room aft for carrying nets and 
Similar gear. A yachtsman wouldn’t worry about that but 
those of the tribe who are concerned with the best way to 





install bunks in a 30-footer so that she will sleep a family of 
ten could approach the goal they have set a bit more closely 
if the boats they choose have broad, square sterns and the 
extra room that goes with them. Again, if the boat were to 
be used almost entirely for day sailing, and seldom in bad 
weather, the transom stern would give more room for guests 
and picnic baskets, and ability as a surf boat wouldn’t be of 
much value. There are other possibilities: It isn’t absolutely 
necessary for boats of this sort to carry a dinghy, for they 
can go almost anywhere that a tender can go. However, a 
dinghy is a most useful accessory, though one rather hard to 
carry on a boat that must have a fairly high and extensive 
cabin trunk. Nothing could be neater than to borrow a trick 
from the Lake schooners and carry the dinghy on davits over 
the broad stern. Such an arrangement should not outrage 
even the most hardened traditionalists unduly, for small 
trading schooners were often nothing more than large Huron 
boats boasting a cabin and a yawl boat. 

Huron boats were built and used widely; often they were 
named for their builders. The most usual of these names 
were Haywood boat, for a builder at St. Joseph, Michigan, 
and Wheeler boat, presumably for one at the head of Lake 
Huron, where the name was in general use. The typical 
Huron boat was the enlarged yawl boat. According to the 
Report of the U. 8S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, in 
1885: 

“This is an open keel boat, moderately sharp forward, 
with a round bilge, rather short run, no overhang to counter, 
and a deep, heavy, heart-shaped, square stern, with the 
rudder hung outside. She has less sheer than the Mackinaw 
boat, and more room for nets, fish, half-barrels, etc. The 
foremast stands as far forward as possible and is usually 
longer than the mainmast. The length of boats of this type 
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Lines taken from the model of a Huron boat owned by Fred Watts, of Collingwood, Ontario 


is commonly from 30 to 40 feet, with a beam of about 8 or 9 
feet. A boat 32 feet long and 8 or 9 feet wide would have a 
tonnage of about 5 tons.” 

Several sub-species seem to have been grouped together 
under the name Huron. On the American side of Lake 
Huron, a number of boats had fantail sterns instead of 
transoms; along the Canadian shore of the Lake, a miniature 
clipper-schooner was in use, though there were more of the 
usual sort or of a kind that fell midway between the two. 
These latter often had an attempt at a clipper bow that was 
known locally as a “‘snipe bow.” It started out as an ordinary 
plumb stem for a distance above the water line; then, having 
gone too far to change its shape gracefully, it curved over in a 
sort of beak under the bowsprit, giving the peculiar effect of 
an inverted ram. The true clipper boats were turned out 
largely by one Henry Marlton, of Goderich, whose main 
business was building large cargo schooners and who un- 
doubtedly used similar designs for his small boats. 

On the American shore, the Huron boats were gradually 
replaced by pound net or trap net boats, which were a 
variety of sharpie, flat bottomed, and often sprit rigged. On 
the Canadian shore, the round bottomed boats remained in 
use till gasoline boats and steam tugs drove them out; the 
Ontario fishermen were accustomed to go quite far afield in 
their boats (to the islands at the northern end of the Lake 
and sometimes on to Lake Superior) and their home shore 
was shallow, rocky, and exposed. Under such conditions, the 
Huron boats probably were worth the greater cost. 

The common rig in United States waters was the double 
cat, or cat ketch, with one high peaked gaff sail, as far for- 
ward as the mast could be stepped, and a smaller one aft, 
though boats fitted with jibs were not uncommon. In On- 
tario, the reverse seems to have been true; the majority of 
Canadian Huron boats had the long bowsprit, curved 
downward at the outer end by the bobstay, which, with the 
jibstay, was usually the only standing rigging the craft 
boasted, even when they had topmasts. As with Collingwood 
skiffs, the ketch rig appears to have been considered a 
schooner and pictures show what one would normally con- 
sider a ketch fitted with what on a schooner would be a main 
topmast. The rig of some boats approached the true schooner 
but they were decidedly in the minority. The McGaw family, 
Scotch boatbuilders and fishermen of Kincardine, Ontario, 
produced what probably was the only three-masted Huron 
boat ever built and gave her a three-master name in the 
bargain, Belle Jean Anne. She had two centerboards instead 


of the usual one. On her mainmast, she carried a sort of lug 
topsail that was decidedly unusual in Lake craft of the 
period. The usual method of shortening sail, apparently, 
was to take in jib and mizzen; then she would balance under 
fore and main as though she had the more usual double cat 
rig. She was not a pleasure boat but was built for fishing and 
earned her living at it. 

Huron boats were used longer and were in use in large 


- numbers more recently in Canadian waters so it is not sur- 


prising that those still surviving are found there. At Gode- 
rich, and at Bayfield, a few are still in use by fishermen, 
though these have power as well as sails and usually have 
large cabins of a sort seldom found on the earlier boats. At 
Collingwood, the Watts shop continues to build power boats 
for fishermen from the models once used for sailing boats. 
Though the Collingwood skiffs far outnumbered the Huron 
boats in Collingwood waters, there were Huron boats built 
by the Watts family to a model that was quite similar to 
those used elsewhere. Here also, several sailing Huron boats 
have been turned out in recent years for pleasure boatmen. 

Details of construction varied with the builder. Huron 
boats built in Collingwood were naturally almost the same 
in construction as the Collingwood skiffs. A boat of the clip- 
per type, built by L. H. MacLeod, of Bayfield, from amodel 
once used by Marlton, of Goderich, still in use by her builder 
in fishing, is described by him as follows: 

Keel, 30’ long, 10’’ wide, and 7” thick, made of red beech. 
Length of boat over all, 36’. Beam, 10’, carrying her sides 
pretty well down. 3’ 6” draft without centerboard, over 6’ 
with it lowered. Angle irons were bent to patterns and fitted 
three feet apart, then the planking was bolted to them and 
afterwards steamed oak frames were bent in 6” apart. 
Planking is cypress, 11%” thick; gunwale, white oak, 2’ x 2”; 
wale strake, white oak, 2’ x 2’’. Stem and sternpost are 4” 
thick and 12” wide. 

The draft of this model, it should be noted, is greater than 
that of the yawl boat type. 


“On April 9th, about the year 1880, there were about 
twelve boats went out to set their nets and only two got in. 
Ten of the boats were beached between Goderich and Bay- 
field; no lives were lost but some of the boats were badly 
damaged.”’ 

The foregoing is related by Captain John Macaulay, of 
Wiarton; other stories indicate that such accidents were 
not too unusual. In United States waters, Huron boats went 
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“Belle Jean Anne,” of Kincardine, Ontario, is probably the only 
three-masted Huron boat ever built. The topsail is extremely unusual 


farther from shore than did Mackinaws and it is suggested 
by the fishery reports that this fact might account for the 
greater number of accidents in which they were involved. 
However, on the Canadian side, the Huron boats and the 
Collingwood skiffs were used in much the same way and, in 
fact, the Collingwood fishermen probably went farther than 
the others. Under strenuous conditions, the Huron boats 
were considered less seaworthy. 

A person contemplating the use of a Huron boat should 
know her weaknesses but he should balance them against 
other factors. Running, in heavy weather, the boats were 
likely to broach to. That was the most dangerous thing 
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about them and one which made intelligent handling neces- 
sary. In such weather, they were also wet and would take 
water over the bow. Boats of the clipper model, though, 
would not be as susceptible to that complaint and it should 
be remembered that most Huron boats were open, not even 
half-decked. With deck, cabin and watertight cockpit, this 
trouble would be reduced to a minimum. 

The yachtsmen who want to go out in a 30- to 40-foot 
boat in a well developed Lake storm could probably be 
counted on the thumbs of one hand. Such people are looking 
for excitement rather than safety in any case; extreme sea- 
worthiness would probably not interest them. The cautious 
sailor has little difficulty in reaching shelter before the 
weather gets really uncomfortable, and, ordinarily, he stays 
there till the worst has passed. 

The better Huron boats were said to be faster than the 
double-enders. Huron boats were never considered unusually 
seaworthy but they were certainly capable of going their | 

(Continued on page 76) 





A typical Huron boat, with racing topmast. This boat is 
said to have been very fast. Left, in Kincardine Harbor. 
This boat looks very much like an extremely small lake 
schooner. Below, a clipper bowed Huron boat. The 
topmast on the main was typical of the rig of the day 
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"EM RUNNING! 


By TOM McCAHILL 


HIS article is written to aid advanced 
amateurs in tuning up their engines and 
keeping them in tiptop condition. Before 
taking up the subject of the engine, let us 
consider the tools necessary in obtaining 
the best results with the greatest efficiency 
and economy in the annual spring overhauling. 

First, bear in mind that there is no such thing as a good 
all purpose tool. The use of these frequently results only in 
broken knuckles and lost tempers; with the correct tools, the 
work may be accomplished in half the time. By correct tools 
for amateur use I do not mean the most expensive and finest 
on the market. In a professional’s tool kit may be found high 
grade wrenches which cost him anywhere from a dollar and a 
half to three dollars each but you can find similar ones in 
chain stores for twenty-five cents. These twenty-five cent 
wrenches will serve you well. 





Tools and Instruments 


The first purchase you should make is a set of open end 
wrenches of forged steel, ranging in size from 34” opening to 
11%". Your next purchase should be a small set of box socket 
wrenches, from 14” to 34’. These prove handy and efficient 
in loosening rusted and corroded nuts. 

Your kit should contain two shock-proof screwdrivers, one 
small and one medium large. These should be of good quality. 
There should also be one medium sized hammer, one set of 
feeler gauges, one medium sized pipe wrench, one big monkey 
wrench (the latter two being the only adjustable wrenches in 
your bag), one point file, one pair of small ignition pliers, one 
pair of good quality pliers (medium size), one pair of wire 
cutters and a roll of friction tape. This will complete a fairly 
workable kit. If you wish to add a set of socket wrenches, 
ignition wrenches and speed wrenches, so much the better. 
You might also add a hand drill set and a box of cotter pins. 
All of these tools can be bought for less than $30.00 if 
care is used in selection. A fifty dollar bill will give you the 
best set of tools in the harbor. 

You will need one vacuum gauge, registering from zero to 
thirty inches of vacuum. This gauge is the same as that found 
on many furnaces and a good quality gauge can be purchased 
for as low as one dollar. This vacuum gauge, combined with a 
good screwdriver, will prove more valuable in tuning up an 
engine than all your other tools. 

A hydrometer, for testing your battery or, better yet, a 
voltmeter which can also be used for testing your generator, 
will about complete your outfit. 


The Engine 


Spark Plugs. First, consider the spark plugs. I find that 
spark plugs are the most important part of a gasoline engine. 
Make sure your plugs are of the correct heat range for the 
engine in which they are operating. Next, if the plug has been 
operated for some time under hot conditions, you will find a 
gap between the electrodes large enough to drive a herd of 
cattle through. This should be corrected by cleaning and 
regapping to .025” if manufacturer’s specifications are not 
available. 


A feeler gauge is a necessary tool for use in overhauling an 
engine, as in setting the distributor points to the correct gap 


A simple way of checking plugs without pulling them is tv 
short them out with a screwdriver, while the engine is run- 
ning. A great deal can be determined about the condition o/ 
the electrodes by slowly drawing the screwdriver away from 
the terminal and noting how far the spark will jump before 
stopping. A spark jumping up to .075” indicates that the 
plug is working satisfactorily. If the spark won’t jump ove: 
.020’’, it usually indicates a fouled plug. 

On the other hand, if the spark will jump a gap of nearly 
\4"’ or more it indicates that the gap of the plug is much too 
wide as the “lazy” spark would rather jump to the screw- 
driver than jump across the wide gap. This is a quick check 
that seldom fails. 

Now let’s hook up the vacuum gauge to the intake mani- 
fold. There is usually a connection for this purpose. If not, 
it is a simple matter to tap and drill one. On a normal engine, 
the vacuum gauge will show a vacuum between 18” and 21” 
when the engine is idling. Bear in mind, in making adjust- 
ments, that the higher this vacuum can be raised on any set 
throttle, the more efficient and more powerful your engine 
will be. 

Timing. Spark timing on engines can be done within a 
hair’s breadth by using a vacuum gauge correctly in the 
following manner. 

You will notice that the vacuum will rise and drop when 


‘you advance and retard your distributor. Retarding will 


cause a drop and so will an over amount of advance, though 
an advance drop is accompanied by an extremely erratic 
movement of the gauge hand. 

The correct method is.to retard the distributor slightly so 
that you get the feel of the retard position on the gauge. 
Then advance slowly until the maximum rise in vacuum has 
been obtained. When this point has been reached, you can 
continue the advance several degrees further without chang- 
ing the hand action. The reason for this is that the firing 
position is now on top dead center. Now retard the dis- 
tributor to a point where the hand is just about to drop from 
retarding, and lock it in this position. If this operation is 
carefully done, you will find that perfect timing results. 

I have done this hundreds of times, using timing lights, 
top dead center finders and other instruments for this pur- 
pose. This method of timing by vacuum is not only. as 
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accurate but consumes about one-eighth of the time required 
by any of the other methods. 

It is most important that the points in the distributor be 
set correctly before timing is attempted. 

The Distributor. The distributor is the heart of the engine 
and is, perhaps, the cause of most of the trouble experienced 
in keeping your engine running at top performance. In caus- 
ing trouble, the distributor is a close second to spark plugs. 
I shall outline a few items that should be checked regularly 
on a distributor. Ninety-eight times out of one hundred, 
these few items will make up your entire ignition trouble. 

First, when you remove the cap, check the condition in- 
side. If the cap is shorting, there will be bluish-gray traces 
left or cracks near the electrodes. A cap in poor condition 
will make starting in damp weather almost impossible. 

Next, look at the condition of the points. If you find that 
either the stationary or the movable set has large pit holes, 
the condenser should come under immediate suspicion. 
Points in normal condition are gray in color and can be 
cleaned easily and resurfaced with a point file. 

A condition which not one mechanic in a thousand will 
check for is weakened point springs. This will cause the 
engine to miss at higher speeds and has resulted in, more 
unnecessary changing of carburetors, coils and condensers 
(at great expense to the owner) than any other known factor, 
though the real fault may continue to exist. 

A Tach Dwell meter would show this condition immedi- 
ately but it is rather an expensive instrument for a non- 
professional to own ($50.00). As a substitute, a point spring 
scale can be bought from one of several manufacturers for 
$1.50. Any dealer handling your particular make of dis- 
tributor can tell you exactly the minimum tension required 
for proper operation. This matter of the weakened point 
springs may seem to be a small item but it has caused many 
boat owners grief without their ever having discovered the 
difficulty. I repeat, not one mechanic in a thousand ever tests 
spring tension. 

Now, let us inspect the points in your distributor. Many 
an expert can check point setting to within .001’’ without 
ever looking at the points themselves, for his trained eye can 
tell at a glance what the gap must be by the shiny section on 
the cam. You will notice that on the cam which opens and 
shuts the points by touching the fiber, the part which touches 
the fiber will be shiny and the part which does not touch will 
be dull. Therefore, in most distributors, for every width of 
shiny section, next to it will be a dull section. If two-thirds of 
the area is dull and one-third is shiny, it means that the point 
Setting is practically correct. 


Setting the distributor to give.the maximum number of revolu- 
tions per minute. When properly timed, it is clamped in position 
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Good spark plugs are essential to proper operation of an engine. They 
must be of the correct heat range and the gap must be accurately set 


If very little fresh, shiny area appears on the cam, it means 
that the points are hardly opening; too much shiny area 
indicates that they are too wide. This is referred to by ex- 
perts as the cam or dwell angle; in everyday language, it 
means point setting. Use a feeler gauge and manufacturer’s 
specifications for adjusting points; if carefully done, dyna- 
mometer perfection will be obtained. 

Always bear in mind that with each revolution of your 
engine the timing is getting later, for with each revolution 
the fiber which opens the points wears and, as the points 
come closer, retarded timing results. A few drops of oil regu- 
larly keep the automatic governor weights operating satis- 
factorily for many years. 

The Carburetor. With the engine running, a carburetor can 
be perfectly adjusted by using the vacuum gauge. You will 
notice by turning the adjustment (or adjustments) that, as 
in timing, the vacuum will rise and lower as you enrich or 
“lean”? the mixture in the carburetor. The highest reading 
obtainable on the vacuum gauge will be the perfect setting. 

For years many have labored under the false impression 
that a carburetor adjusted for speed will not be economical 
and that a carburetor adjusted for economical running will 
not produce power and speed. This is a fallacy. A correctly 
adjusted carburetor will produce the most speed, power and 
economy; the more revolutions per minute that can be ob- 
tained at a given throttle setting, the more power, speed and 
economy will result. The higher your vacuum reads, the 
faster your engine will be turning. In most of these tests, an 
extremely accurate tachometer that can be read within ten 
r.p.m. will serve the same purpose as a vacuum gauge. 

If your carburetor has a high speed adjustment, be sure to 
set the throttle in the high speed range before adjusting. 

Fuel Pump. To test the fuel pump without removing it, 
disconnect the intake pipe and attach the vacuum gauge. 
Start the engine and run it at idling speed with gas already 
in the carburetor. Your pump should show 5” to 11” vacuum. 
If this is not the case, it should be removed and checked 
for faults. 

Valves. Burnt or sticking valves will also show immedi- 
ately on your vacuum gauge by a drop of two or three inches 
every time the cylinder with the faulty valve fires. By short- 
ing out one cylinder at a time, you will eventually locate the 
cylinder with the bad valve; when it is shorted out, it does 

(Continued on page 82) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


an experience that Harry Pidgeon had toward the close 

of his first voyage around the world. On that occasion, 
you will recall, Harry was spoken by a freighter, which, in 
misdirected desire to be helpful, drifted down on him in a 
rolling sea. The freighter, heavily laden, rolled her rail down, 
and Islander almost climbed aboard. After contact, the big 
ship and the little ship parted. Many months later, when 
Harry had completed his circumnavigation, he saw the 
freighter in port, went aboard, and found in her rail the 
mark made by Jslander’s keel. ; 


|: ORDER to believe this you may have to hark back to 


Well, in this story a British M.T.B. (P.T., to you) was 
hunting for game amongst a German convoy bound up the 
English Channel one dark night. Ahead of her suddenly 
loomed a smallish tanker. The young, enthusiastic, and 
_somewhat inexperienced commander of the speedy motor 
boat let go with his torpedoes and registered two perfect 
swab-ohs. His failure annoyed him no end and, although I 
haven’t been made party to his mental processes, I have no 
doubt that he at once asked himself what Lord Nelson would 
have done in like circumstances. ... Attack, without 
question. . ... Soour'downy-cheeked sub-lieutenant squared 
away, gave her the gun and stood by for a ram at 50 knots. 
The M.T.B. lifted her bow in the air and smote the tanker 
amidships — ordinarily one of the surest forms of suicide. 
But the tanker, deep in the water, happened to roll toward 
the coming fury. The M.T.B. climbed aboard, killing the 
two of her crew whose action stations were forward. The 
subby drew his pistol,.stormed the tanker’s bridge and cap- 
tured her without an instant’s hesitation. The seven sur- 
viving members of his command gave the tanker’s crew no 
opportunity to scuttle her, and in the morning she arrived 
in Portsmouth, a valuable prize of war, the M.T.B. still 
wedged precariously on board. The subby received the 
D.S.O. for his act of gallantry and was promptly given 
command of an M.L. whose slower speed damped his 
ambition to capture the entire German merchant fleet by 
boarding. 


In January I was asked to read George Hills’ dissenting 
opinion of the decision of Sea Urchin vs. Red Hed, and to let 
fly a blast against Mr. Hills — provided, of course, I dis- 
agreed with the dissenter. I have at length had time to com- 
ply with the first part of my correspondent’s request, and 


take pleasure in quoting without comment part of what he 
wrote me: ‘‘I have never read such a learned discourse, so 
logically concluded, that was founded on so many utterly 
false premises. It really is a masterpiece.”’ 


I confess to a feeling of disappointment on learning that 
the hush-hush slab-sided Sea Otter type of cargo vessel has 


- not come up to the expectations aroused by the performance 


of the one third-scale model. In recollection of the maxim 
that “‘Handsome is as handsome does,” I certainly thought 
the Navy had something there. She is homely as a hedge 
fence, but she was simple to build, inexpensive to operate, 
and looked to these gullible eyes like an answer to unlimited 
submarine warfare. But it appears from press releases from 
the Navy Department that when they came down to cases 
the Sea Otter cost four times as much as anticipated, drew 
half again as much water as she should have, and in heavy 
going had that uncertain feeling that makes sailors wish they 
had taken up farming. I suspect I was misled by my liking 
for the Lawley “110” which Sea Otter resembles. 


Kind friends who have wondered what lighthouse I have 
been doing my imaginary sailing around can stop guessing 
and start from scratch. I’m to get another one in my line of 
sight, and am speculating on whether my summer sailing will 
be as hypothetical as it was last summer. . . . A friend of 
mine who distills his yachting derivatives from blueprints has 
superimposed the profiles of Jolie Brise, Nita, Brilliant, 
Malabar X-and Vamarie one upon the others and has had a 
lot of fun comparing the appearance of the five famous 
ocean-goers. He finds them so much alike that he will be 
hard put to choose between them when he builds his yacht 
for a post-war gloating cruise to Tokio. 


Friends of Irving Johnson, who knew no more about him 
than that he was near Pearl Harbor when the war started, 
will be relieved to learn that he and his wife and children 
survived the treacherous attack. I understand that this 
trusting sailing family watched the raid for the better part of 
an hour before coming to the conclusion that it was not a 
realistic practice session . . . Personal to J.H.D., who sup- 
plied the above information: What would I use in place of 
money to ship Hotspur to Buffalo for the duration and, even 
if I found it, what makes you think she would pusillani- 
mously leave salt water in time of peril? 
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A group of Class A Scows racing on Lake Geneva. Failure to handle the spin- 
naker smartly may mean the loss of several places in a close race like this 


HANDLING BIG SPINNAKERS ON SMALL BOATS 


Walt Coleman 


Part Il. A Technique Which Combines Smoothness and Speed is Essential in Racing 


By L. STAUFFER OLIVER 


N a race it is of the utmost importance that the 
process of getting the spinnaker up and 
properly set and the jib down, or the reverse, 
should be managed smoothly and without 
commotion and yet with the utmost speed. 
If the job is well done, it should normally be 
completed while the boat travels no more than 150 or, at 
most, 200 feet. As any movement whatever on the deck of a 
small boat kills her speed, essential movements must be 
studied, reduced to a minimum, and be properly apportioned. 

First, let us assume that you are sailing hard on the wind 
approaching a mark of the course and that, after rounding 
the mark, you will be sailing free and able to use your spin- 
naker to advantage. Under such circumstances, hook up 
your spinnaker before reaching the mark. If the main boom 
will be carried on the same side after the mark has been 
turned, the deck man can place the spirinaker on deck and 
hook it up there without difficulty, being careful to keep 
sail, pole and lines all above the slack jib sheet. However, if 
the main boom will have to swing over after turning the 
mar, hook up, the spinnaker while it is still in the cockpit 
but be sure to bring back the halliard, guy and sheet over 
the |b sheet so that, when you come about and the jib sheet 
falls ‘o the deck, the spinnaker and its line and pole can be 
lifte:: forward without interference. 








In either case, be careful to see that the spinnaker sheet is 
brought back inboard of the halliard and that the spinnaker 
guy is brought back outboard of the halliard; otherwise, 
when the lines are pulled they will twist the sail. 

Final quick adjustment will be facilitated if the guy is 
belayed at approximately the proper length before the sail is 
raised. To accomplish this accurately, wind a couple of turns 
of cotton twine around each guy at the two points corre- 
sponding to the ends of the trimming range. 

Instead of using the screweye and a short piece of line 
with a snap hook as a downhaul, as previously suggested, 
those who race should use two hooks (see accompanying 
sketch) attached to the deck on each side, one just abaft 
the forward shroud and the other about three feet farther aft. 
Slip the guy under the forward hook when the pole is set well 
forward and slip it under the other hook when the pole is 
carried more nearly at right angles to the course of the boat. 
Proper hooks for this purpose do not seem to be available 
at this time but they can easily be made at any machine shop 
out of strips of brass 54’’ by 3/16” and about 5” long. The 
forward hook on each side should be set almost out to the 
deck edge so that the guy, which must be kept outside the 
shrouds, will press against them lightly, if at all. The hook 
farther aft can be placed farther inboard. An inboard, in- 
stead of an outboard, turn to the hook is advised as, with 
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the former, the guy is less likely to become unhooked, par- 
ticularly when the line is slack. This inward bend to the hook 
will, therefore, permit passing the guy under the appropriate 
hook before the spinnaker is hoisted, thus simplifying what 
remains to be done after the sail is set. Place your twine 
markers on the guys so that they will have the proper length 
when passed through the appropriate hook. 

As soon as the spinnaker is up, the jib should come down. 
That should be done before fine adjustments are attempted. 
As it requires two hands to free a halliard that has been be- 
layed around a pin, the jib halliard should be belayed as 
simply as possible on a jam cleat. When so fastened, it can 
be freed by the cockpit man with one hand while he con- 
tinues to hold the spinnaker sheet with the other. As he 
eases the halliard away, the deck man merely has to turn 
and pull down the jib and see that it is stowed neatly on 
deck. 

Speed is just as important in taking in the spinnaker as in 
setting it. Be sure to hoist the jib and belay the jib sheet 
first. After getting the spinnaker down in a bundle (and in a 
hurry), see that jib and mainsail, and the centerboard, if you 
have one, are all properly set for rounding the mark. And 
then see that you are sailing to the best possible advantage 
on the new course before you attempt to unhook the spin- 
naker halliard, guy and sheet. ; 

As soon as your boat is sailing properly on the new course, 
the deck man unhooks the spinnaker gear (unless the spin- 
naker is to be set,again on the same side and so soon that this 
seems inadvisable). But, whether or not he unhooks the 
lines, he should be sure that the sail itself is not twisted and 
that it is in shape to be hoisted. To accomplish this, fasten 


the head of the spinnaker at deck level in whatever simple - 
* manner is most convenient. Then, quickly run a hand down 


one of the spinnaker bolt ropes and then down the other, 
keeping each line on its proper side. If both edges are free 
and clear, you need not be concerned about the body of the 
sail. To make this job easy, and generally to prevent mis- 
takes in hooking up the spinnaker, get three small red 
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flannel letters, ‘‘T,” ““P” and “S,” and sew them on the 
inside or after face of the sail, at the top, the port corner, ani 
the starboard corner. You’ll be surprised to find how easil\: 
these three corners become twisted, or disarranged, when 
you and your crew are at a fever pitch of excitement in » 
hotly contested race. 

A small swivel eye can be lashed permanently to eac); 
corner of the spinnaker. If the snap hook of the spinnake; 
guy is hooked into one of these eyes, it will be possible to take 
out any twist which may appear in that corner of the sai! 
without having to unhook the pole. 

Incidentally, a few turns of red cord and green cord aroun: 
the port and the starboard ends of your spinnaker halliar( 
may help the crew, in the excitement of a race, to keep the 





The author’s Lightning racing on Barnegat Bay. Note that the helms- 
man sits to windward and weight of crew is distributed so as to keep 
water line level. Left, a Lightning with spinnaker set on a reach. Note 
that both tack and clew of the sail are carried high. Special fitting just 
abaft the chain plates holds down the after guy and the end of pole 


ends on their proper sides of the jibstay. It is a sad experience 
to start hoisting a spinnaker in a race and find that the end 
of the halliard, fast to the head of the sail, has been passed 
under the jibstay. 

For racing purposes, there are definite advantages in using 
a double-ended lift for the spinnaker pole. This cotton line on 
small boats is only 1%’’ diameter. Instead of fastening one 
end at the desired height up the mast, pass the line through 
a screweye or a small block. Bring one end down the mast 
and fasten it permanently so that it cannot be pulled up 
through the block. Attach a small snap hook to the other end 
and fasten it snugly around a cleat on the forward side of the 
mast at a height easy to reach from either deck or cockpit. 
When the spinnaker is up, snap the hook into a screweye 
set in the top of the pole half way between the ends. The lift 
can then be adjusted and belayed, not only from the deck 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The pin rack in the main rigging of the author’s schooner “‘Dawdler” 


RACERS 


rN THE RIGGING 


By HUGH BANNING 


T was for the salvation of rigging wire and lives and things 
that some new kind of belaying gear, supported by 
shrouds, had to be devised. Just because there was no 

room for halliard coils at masts or bulwarks was no reason 
for subjecting Dawdler’s new standing rigging to the slow 
torture that had ruined her old. What finally took shape was, 
in principle, only one of several possible answers to a simple 
problem. : 

An accompanying illustration shows the device as it 
might appear while being assembled over a pair of shrouds. 
It comprises two banks of belaying pins instead of one and 
there are upright braces connecting the two and forming an 
almost rigid frame. 

Pin frame might be a name for it but, as illustrated and 
defined in Sheet Anchor, by Darcy Lever, Esq., more than a 
century ago: ‘‘A rack is a piece of wood, through the holes 
of which belaying pins are stuck; at the back part are several 
scores for shrouds to lie in, to which it is seized.” 

That is a rack. And thus, distinct from the pinrail proper, 
as usually associated with bulwarks, and from the fife rail 
proper, as usually associated with the vicinity of the mast, 
the rack must always be associated with the rigging. While 
the name seems almost to have gone by the board, the 
murderous instrument itself, as commonly designed, sur- 
Vives to prey upon rigging wire and lives. 

_There was a time, of course, before the days of wire rig- 
ging, when the pin rack could do little harm. And there were 
times later when it was no less harmless, having been em- 
ployed only for trivial or light running gear. But there were 
also times, aboard some merchant sailers, when the thing 
Was given over to the most strenuous use. It was so, as I 
recall, aboard the five-masted schooner City of Portland. in 
her Transpacific lumber trade. With lumber stacked high 
above her bulwarks, all belaying facilities there were inac- 





cessible. We used what we still referred to as ‘‘pinrails” but 
they were veritable pin timbers, each secured to four eight- 


inch circumference shrouds. Nor do I recall any visible, 


damage to those wires in consequence. 

With such precedents, perhaps I was justified in my un- 
questioning acceptance of the simple pin rack aboard the 
diminutive Dawdler. But, while tradition has often been the 
foe of common sense, there is no tradition to dispute my 
grandmother when she said: ‘‘The constant kinking of any 


; - 





The rack is solidly framed and there are belay- 
ing pins in both upper and lower members 
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At the left is the tradition 
type of pin rack, showing hc 

















the shrouds to which it is s.- 
cured are bent back and fo 
in the nip of the rack a4 
weakened so that they let «0 
eventually. At the right ‘s 
shown the way ‘“Dawdler’;” 
racks are built. They do jot 
pinch the shrouds at all 












































wire at any one point is destructive.’”’ Everybody knows it; 
yet, to judge by the number of common racks aboard 
small craft, you would never know that anyone had a grand- 
mother to explain the facts of life — and rigging wire. 

It is while under sail, however, that one may see for him- 
self. It is most noticeable along the lee side for here the 
standing rigging may be all but slack while the halliards 
are exerting a stress in accord with the whims of the wind. 
Belaying pins, as levers, are working to and fro, using the 
rack as the pivot of destruction. At every twist of the rack, 
the supporting wires, caught in the grip, must yield or 


counter, bend and unbend, ‘‘soften” for the final catas- 


trophe. In the case of galvanized wire, a fifth column works 
in with rust. ® 

The shrouds must have let go twice aboard Dawdler be- 
fore I bought her. There were odd splices in telltale places. 
But it happened once again, even while I was aloft and in 
the very act of measuring for new rigging! Something 
snapped. A rack swung around on its remaining wire. A 
piece of shroud led up to it, ending in a pocket of rust. 

It is true that halliards may be belayed to the rack in a 
manner that will reduce the kink action to a minimum. You 
may bring the pull of an outboard fall against that of an 
inboard fall; or, while leading one fall directly to a pin, an- 
other may be led to the bulwarks and up to a pin. But the 
action is still there, and it is kink action. 

To arrest this it is also possible to splint the affecte 
shrouds, using metal shafts and seizings, so that the rack, 
instead of working on the rigging wire, may wear itself out 
upon the splints. But, if all this is not unsightly, and if the 
seizings do not work adrift, in all probability the racks 
themselves will gain enough play to start skidding up or 
down their shrouds. About this time it may be well to look 
around for some hay wire or else give up, sit down and im- 
provise a new kind of rack. 

The pin frame type of rack, already referred to, obviously 
lends itself to numerous designs to suit conditions. But the 
two scored strips which, when bolted together, form the 
upper pinrail, must clamp squarely to the upright braces 
and not to the wires; the wires lead through freely. These 
two strips, as shown in the drawing, may be so cut as to lock, 
as well as clamp, themselves to the uprights so that there 
can be no play in any direction. Supplying leverage against 
any possible twist, these uprights are stepped, like a mast, to 
the rail below; this lower rail, with holes provided for the 
upper screws of turnbuckles, may be bolted, by extra lock 
nuts, securely at the points desired. Here, then, is a rack 
which would have to splinter before it could damage its 
supporting wires. 


Belaying pins, according to original plans, were to have 
been provided only for the upper rail; we needed only a few. 
But they were added to the lower, as already mentioned, 
owing to a happy hunch. It was surmised that they might 
prove handy. And they have since come to be about the 
handiest little things on deck. Just treat them right, give 
them plenty of room in the holes that they occupy, and they 
are bound to save a small ship’s company more precious 
time and bother than any other nineteen-cent gadgets ever 
turned out of sticks of wood. 

I must tread cautiously here lest some righteous sailor- 
man condemn me to the farm for desecrating what he knows 
to be ‘‘proper.”’ But I have served in square rig as well as in 
other windy merchantmen; learned how to coil a line, and 
how to hang it up “proper.”” Yet, with further practice 
aboard the smaller craft, I have come to realize this: A 
boatman cannot accept, cramped as he is, all that the proper 
sailor would like to hand down to him; if he did, his boat 
would founder under the load. It is for the boatman to pick 
and choose and look to the resourcefulness of his own dis- 
tinct school wherever that of the sailor fails him. 

If, for example, the boatman, having been driven to adopt 
the frame type of pin rack, should discover that, by means 
of this device, he can coil and hang two halliards in about 
half the time that the sailor could perform the same act in 
the orthodox style, why, in the name of good horse sense, 
shouldn’t he do it? As a matter of fact, even if he shouldn’t, 
he does. And a full rigged sailor, aboard a small craft, given 
the same instrument, would do likewise in short order, with- 
out being told how. A child or a lubber would do likewise. 
I have tried them all out aboard Dawdler and, with halliards 
to make up, their actions before the pin frame are the same. 

If you have just belayed two halliards to two upper pins, 
it is natural to carry on with the bights already in hand down 
to the corresponding pins below, around and up to the origi- 
nal pins again, around them and down, and so on until there 
is no halliard left, everything being snug up to the frame. It 
should be noted that there has been no overhauling of lines, 
no use of the deck for coiling, no two hands necessary for 
just one coil, no need even to watch what you are doing, no 
hitching for hanging up, and, finally, no coil dangling out 
over the deck to get foul. What was done so quickly — and 
two at once — is well out of the way, conserving space as 
well as time. To release the whole coil is likewise easy. With 
two fingers, you can lift a lower pin. , 

Thus, rigging wire and lines and things aside, this rack 
has other virtues which alone would have made it wort! the 
building, even if there happened to be plenty of room at 
masts for halliard coils. 
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“Metal Mike” for Lazy Cruisers 


> In the November, 1941, issue I ran the 
description of a simple and foolproof becket 
for steering power boats on long courses. 
Apparently, there are others who have strug- 
gled with this problem for, almost immedi- 
ately, none other than N. L. Telander 
(“Telly,” to you) popped up with another 
variation of the same idea. This one, however, 
though more complicated to build, is suitable 
for use on a sailing vessel as well as a power- 
driven one. In fact, its designer states that 
it can be worked out on almost any boat that 
steers with a wheel. He says: 

“After years of endless and unsatisfactory 
fiddling with beckets improvised from sail 
stops, sheet ends and miscellaneous lashings, 
Islander’s present ‘Metal Mike’ was finally 
devised. Our steering troubles are over. Our 
short-handed family crew has a dependable 
relief helmsman, ready at all times to take 
over and hold a steady helm on long power 
runs, or to grip the wheel where you want 
it when hove-to for reefing in a blow. 

“The drawing explains the simple con- 
struction. One essential is that the ‘Mike’ 
must be securely anchored independently of 
the wheel shaft. On the Ross, and some other 
gears, this is automatically taken care of by 
a brass sleeve enclosing the shaft. A little 
ingenuity would supply a satisfactory an- 
choring for most other gears, except, per- 
haps, those of oscillating type. - 

“‘Tslander’s ‘Mike,’ on a Ross gear, con- 
sists essentially of three parts. First is the 
bronze screw collar, bored to slide snugly 
over the end of the wheel shaft sleeve, and 
anchored with two set screws. A hard rubber 
braking disc rides the unthreaded end of the 
screw collar, adjoining the cheek of the wheel. 
The brake collar, fitted with a lever about 5” 
long, turns on the threads of the screw collar. 

“Tn operation, an easy half-turn on the 
brake lever thrusts the brake disc from ‘free 
wheeling’ to a grip on the wheel firm enough 
for average conditions, but light enough so 
that a slight touch on a spoke makes a hair- 
fine adjustment in the gear. This sensitivity 
and instant responsiveness is highly impor- 
tant; it is essential for satisfactory results 
and minimum course correcting under power. 
Under sail, with a good breeze or in heavy 
going, a harder pull on the lever locks the 
wheel solidly, regardless of how strong the 
weather helm. And with proper trim of can- 
vas, true self-steering enters here. 

“This device, made in a small machine 


shop at modest cost, has proved its usefulness - 


over several thousand miles of cruising. 
On long power runs in flat calms, ‘Mike’ 
is almost constantly on duty, greatly reliev- 
ing the monotony of steering under such con- 
ditions, and freeing the helmsman from all 
but periodic correction of the wheel. Under 
canvas, in ordinary conditions, the man on 
watch can instantly lock the wheel while he 
does a deck job or drops below for a slant 
at the chart. 

“Obviously, the usefulness of any such 
device is in exact proportion to the helm- 
steadiness and self-steering capabilities of 
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the boat herself. Some craft have these 
grand virtues in high degree, others not at 
all. For a boat that is nervous and flighty 
on her helm, there is no answer — except 
forever to steer!” 


An Automatic Throttle Control 


p> Years ago, before they started the move- 
ment to spread the wealth (including mine), 
I owned a lovely little cutter with a long bow- 
sprit — typical English cutter style. Well, 
I remember a day at Greenport in a strong 
tide and wind, when I was coming in before 


carburetor — 








it under power. In an effort to maneuver into 
a berth at one of the docks — and they are 
close together — I came so near putting my 
bowsprit under the adjoining dock that it 
wasn’t funny. As usual with small boat sailors 
at a time like that, I had my hands full of 
line, was holding the tiller between my knees 
and was using my foot to throw the reverse 
lever. Busy as a bird dog, without having to 
control the throttle besides. Ah, me! those 
were the happy days. 

How I would have welcomed the throttle 
control system ‘that Vincent Gallagher, 
skipper of the auxiliary sloop Macushla, uses. 
He has rigged a light brass chain from the 
reverse lever on the motor to the throttle 
lever on the carburetor. On the opposite side 
of the throttle lever, he has fitted a spring 
which closes the throttle when the pull on the 
chain is released. Naturally, all this gear 
should be rigged so that it does not interfere 
with the normal operation of the throttle, 
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and there will have to be some means pro- 
vided to adjust both the chain and the spriny 
for proper throw. A little experimenting 
should do it. 

The idea is that, wher the motor is thrown 


_into reverse, the throttle will be opened auto- 


matically, and closed the same way when 
the lever is returned to neutral. It sounds 
like a good rig to me. Mr. Gallagher gives 
credit to his sailing companion, George Blum, 
for this one. The accompanying sketc) 
shows the idea. 


A Neat Arrangement in the Galley 


> From that treasure ship of gadgets, But- 
terfly, Commodore Bill Lundgren, master, | 
give you this scheme for a water heating and 
baking combination. Located beneath the 
counter on which his three-burner stove is 
installed, is an asbestos-lined locker. On the 
floor of this compartment, an ordinary 
Primus stove, with sail slides brazed (or 
welded) to its three legs, is installed in such 
a manner that it slides in or out quite easily 
on a couple of pieces of sail track which are 
screwed to the floor of the locker. In brazing 
on the sail slides, it will be necessary, of 
course, to take care that they are absolutely 
parallel with one another; otherwise, they 
will not slide properly on the track. 

When you want to heat water, you simply 
pull the stove into the front position, slide 
the kettle over from its rack onto the stove, 
light her up— and there you are. Every- 
thing snugly held in position and no danger of 
spilling. 

Now, suppose you want to bake some po- 
tatoes or some biscuits. Slide the kettle over 
onto its rack, push the stove back as far 
as it will go, and you find that the space 
has been carefully calculated to accommodate 
a hot plate on the stove and over it one of 
those ordinary baking hoods which can be 
found in any house furnishing department. 
This gear also is pushed over onto its own 
rack when not in use. 

Under the rack on which the oven stands 
when idle, is a neat little brass slide which 
opens into the coal locker. This locker fills 
from above and empties through the opening 
shown in the sketch. Butterfly has one of those 
cabin heaters that burns coal; that’s why she 
carries it. Cooking is done with liquid fuel. 

Ham DE FonrtTAINE 
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At the Biscayne Bay Regatta, the 91-cubic-inch race went to ‘Tops’ Pup,” driven by the veteran Jack Cooper 


wast 


Rosenfeld 


PARE MONTH IN YACHTING 


BISCAYNE BAY REGATTA 


> Although the government has approved 
regattas as usual where they do not interfere 
with winning the war, there was some ques- 
tion as to whether boats would be trailed 
as far south as Miami. The question was 
answered at the Biscayne Bay motor boat 
races on March Ist when many of the coun- 
try’s ablest drivers were cheered on by the 
largest gallery in the history of the race. 

‘ Foremost in the fleet were three of the 
Ohio River 725-cubic-inch hydroplanes owned 
by William Cantrell, Marion Cooper and 
C. C. Carman, all of Louisville. It was the 
Auerbach Trophy which drew them down 
but a special race for them had been added 
to the first day’s program. Cantrell’s Why 
Worry took an easy first heat in this special 
race but had to go better than 66 m.p.h. 
to beat the Carman boat in the finals. So 
it promised all Cantrell for the feature Auer- 
bach race. Again, Why Worry came in first 
with a speed of 68:808 m.p.h. for the ten 
miles. Following in second place was Cooper’s 
Mercury, running smoothly and waiting for 


the breaks. In the second of the three heats, 


Cantrell was again leading when a magneto 
bracket snapped and his Hispano engine was 
through for the day. A win here and a safe 


The America Trophy, of- 
fered to the Intercollegiate 
Y.R.A. by the U. S. Naval 
Academy, will be placed in 
competition at Annapolis 
on May 2nd and 3rd. It is 
made entirely of material 
from the famous schooner 





second in the final gave Cooper the trophy. 

Five of the ‘‘225” hydroplanes put on a 
good show. Joe Taggart’s Tommy-Ann III, 
from Canton, Ohio, took the first race, with 
Guy Lombardo’s Tempo IV, driven by Tony 
Pezzillo, close astern. In the second. race, 
R. C. Dodge’s Pinto, from Springfield, 
Illinois, which had broken down earlier, 
really got going and pushed Taggart up to 
65:454 which was fast time for the rough 
water. The next day, under better‘conditions, 
Dodge took the final at 65:982 but Taggart’s 
two firsts gave him the series and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Trophy. 

Frank Foulke set a new American record 
for Class C runabouts when his Sagana IV, 
from Baltimore, took the A, B, C, D run- 
about event at 48:361 m.p.h. Henry Shrake, 
Taggart’s teammate from Canton, swept the 
“135” hydros with his record-holding Sally 
Jo II. The 91-cubic-inch race went to Jack 
Cooper’s Tops’ Pup. National champion 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., of North Bergen, took first 
honors in outboard hydroplane Classes A, 
C and F. Ralph Hagood, Orlando, and 
Jerome Eddy, Ft. Lauderdale, tied in Class 
B. Class M went to Robert Cramer, of 
Chicago. Outboard runabout winners were 
spread around, with Albert Williams, Mar- 
ion, Kansas, Thomas Gore, Detroit; and 





D. C. Kiesacker and Robert Ikerd, both of 
Miami, taking firsts. The race for local 
cruising boats was won by William E. Boyce, 
with Theo W. Moore second. And the 1942 
regatta season was off to a fine start. 
VivyYan HAL 


THE AMERICA TROPHY 


> The Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing As- 
sociation announces that, through the efforts 
of Lieutenant Commander Maurice M. 
DeWolf, U.S.N.R., it has been offered, by 
the United States Naval Academy, cus- 
tody of a new and unique perpetual trophy. 
This trophy, to be known as the America 
Trophy, will be the emblem of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
annual Middle Atlantic dinghy champion- 
ships for member clubs and will be placed 
in competition at this spring’s champion- 
ships at Annapolis, May 2nd and 3rd. 

The America Trophy is a half model of 
the famous craft under sail. She has been 
undergoing repairs at Annapolis during the 
past few months. Every bit of the material 
used in making the trophy came from the 
America herself. The black topsides of the 
hull are oak from the keel, stained only by 
weather and water until it is as black as 
ebony. The model maker, Elmer H. Petersen, 
of M.I.T., used no paint or stain but only 
preservative oil to attain the handsome black 
finish since nature had done the rest of the 
work. The underbody is made of mahogany 
from America’s cockpit, the sails are fash- 
ioned out of pine from the coaming, and the 
backboard on which the half model sails, 
with her original racing rig of 1851, is of pine, 
from the yacht’s deck. 

Even the plate for the inscription and the 
list of future winners, instead of being the 
usual brass or silver, is a piece of the copper 
sheathing that for years protected the yacht’s 
underbody. The scale model, which is ac- 
curate, contains much fine detail, including 
the bow and sternboard decorations of 
America. The I.C.Y.R.A. is honored in ac- 
cepting this trophy. L. M. Fow.z 
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WHEN A LIFEBOAT IS CAPSIZED 


> There have been a” nimber’ of stories! in 
the British newspapers of men struggling 
“to retnain. on lifebéatsfloating bottom - up. 
There -seems to ‘be no hard. and fast rule 
laid down, and no order has yet been issued 
making it obligatory to provide means to 
help men in such a situation, of which a good 
deal has been heard on the radio or printed. 

The only thing ‘that séenis to-bear on the 
subjéct is paragraph 28 (page 60) of the 1936 
edition: of “Instructions as to the Survey of 
Life Saving Appliances,” which says: 

“ useful addition to open boats to enable 
persons: to cling to an upturned boat is to 
fit hardwood bilgé keels} having holes cut at 
intervals to form suitable hand grips, under 


‘the turn of the’bilges, or suitable keel rails 
Cor othet equally satisfactory appliances of an 
~approved type. These bilge keels or keel rails 


are to be fitted in all new boats, the hand 
grips being suitably placed, in each case 
having regard to the dimensions of the boat. 

:“ Bilge keels should extend from amidships 
to, but clear of, the chocks and should be 
secured to a doubling plank well fastened 
to the bottom planking: and timbers, care 
being taken that the bilge keels will clear all 
obstructions**when the boat is swung out. 
The bilge keel fastenings must not penetrate 


“the bottom planking.” 


Of course, this provision is not compulsory 
in the case of vessels already in commission, 
and it is not very effective if the hand grips 
are situated at the turn of the bilge. That is 
a long way from the keel and a man must 
keep awake and holding on to rétain his 
position. But they are better than ‘nothing. 

Ralph St. L. Peverley, who sends us the 
picture shown, suggests that if half-a-dozen 
bights of rope were passed under the keel 
and ‘made fast to the gunwale’ with-s light 
lashing — especially if these repes passing 
under the keel had three or four‘toops of 
lighter rope spliced into them neaF the keel 
so that a man could hook his foot dr &rm 
into the loops — this would provide a fair 
degree of security. 


To be sure, half-a-dozen such ropes passing 


under the keel of a boat would considerably 
retard her passage through the water. The 
question arises whether her passage through 
the water is important — at the first stage 
of abandoning ship, anyway. If it is, and if 
the men in the boat are capable of making a 
voyage with her, they could cast off the 
ropes’ lashing at one gunwale ‘and pull the 
ropes into the boat from the other side. 

It would.seem from the reports that the 
great need for such ropes is at the time the 
boats are launched and capsized in launching, 
‘with the result that men thrown into the 
water have. to scramble on to the boats’ 
i bottoms. 

Provision of this or another kind is desira- 
ble and its need is rather obvious, as much in 
peicetime as in wartime. All too many life- 
‘boats are overturned while, or immediately 
after, launching. 


NAVY APPEALS FOR BINOCULARS 


> Binoculars are sorely needed by the 
Navy and, as in the first World War, the 
Navy Department has recently issued a 
public appeal to owners of suitable marine 
glasses. In 1917-18, the Navy accepted 
31,000 pairs of binoculars. 

Only 6 x 50 and 7 x 50 glasses can be used, 
either Zeiss or Bausch & Lomb, as these are 


the only types for which the Navy has spare , 


parts. Since they are not authorized to ac- 
cept gifts or free loans, binoculars furnished 
by the public are being purchased for $1. 
If the glasses get through the war safely, 
they will be returned to their owners when it 


Ralph Wiley paraphrases the old spiritual: 
‘Tain’t torpedo, 
Tain’t teredo, 


- But it’s rot, my Lawd, 


Standin’ in the need of repair. 


This is an example of what may happen to a well- 
built boat with an airtight compartment and just 
one tiny leak in the deck 
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Exhausted survivors of a merchant ship torpedoed 
in the Atlantic cling precariously to the keel o/ 3 
capsized lifeboat 


is over, the fee constituting rental and <\o- 
preciation charges. 

Binoculars loaned to the Navy should je 
carefully packed and shipped to the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., with an 
identification card bearing the name and 
address of the sender. 


COMMODORE HERBERT M. SEARS 


> Yachtsmen everywhere, and particularly 
those of the younger generation, are mourn- 
ing the passing of Herbert M. Sears in Bos- 
ton, on February 19th, at the age of 74. 
Commodore Sears was a lifelong yachtsman 
and his beautiful schooner Constellation, de- 
signed by Edward Burgess in 1889, has graced 
the yachting scene at Marblehead for many 
years. He presented the yacht to the govern- 
ment last December to be broken up for 
scrap material. 

Commodore Sears headed the Eastern 
Yacht Club from 1914 to 1923 and was also 
a member of the New York Yacht Club and 
the North American Yacht Racing Union. 
He was perhaps best known to yachtsmen 
generally, however, as the donor of the Sears 
Bowl, emblem of the National Junior Sailing 
Championship. This was presented and first 
raced for in 1923 and from it has grown the 
extensive activity in junior sailing which has 
contributed so much to the sport in recent 
years. Many of the younger yachtsmen 
who, in their ’teens, participated in the 
annual Junior Championships, recall vividly 


‘ the pleasure of being entertained by Commo- 


dore Sears on the famous Constellation. 
Commodore Sears was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre for outstanding service to the 
American Red Cross at the front in France 
during the first World War. Ever since his 
graduation from Harvard, in 1889, Commo- 
dore Sears was active in the life of Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA YACHTSMEN KEEP ON RACING. MID-WINTER REGATTA SUCCESSFUL 


p It was the Sixteenth Annual Mid-Winter 
Regatta and the first to be run in wartime. 
An enthusiastic bunch of skippers, luck, the 
weather man and the fine codperation of 
Naval authorities all contributed to its suc- 
cess. It was also the first major all-class 
regatta to be held entirely within the confines 
of Los Angeles Outer Harbor. Race Commit- 
tee Chairman Herb Riley arranged 24 pos- 
sible triangular courses. 

Perpetual trophies only were at stake as 
the Southern California Y.A. had adopted a 
wartime policy of ‘no metal:-trophies for the 
duration.”’ In lieu of the customary awards, 
each participant received an ornamental 
scroll, lettered with his class and finish posi- 
tions. The usual allotment of funds for the 
purchase of trophies was turned over to the 
Red Cross. Some classes were small, owing to 
the inability of owners to leave their posts in 
defense plants but, all in all, it was a most 
creditable showing. The total entry was 135: 
53 in the six classes of the large boat divisions, 
59 in the eleven classes of small boats and 
dinghies which raced at Cabrillo Beach, and 
23 power cruisers. This was a fine showing in 
difficult times. The power cruiser men put the 
windjammer skippers to shame with their 
23-boat fleet, a new high for the Mid-Winter, 
and they served up two fine.examples of com- 
petition in the two races scheduled. Ben 
McGlashan took series honors for Class I 
when he pushed El Perrito home in the second 
race with an error of only 0.87 per cent. Don 
Banks, a virtual newcomer to predicted log 
racing, landed Teddy in second by consistent 
performance in both races. 

Two skippers, just graduated from Class IT, 
celebrated their first series in Class I racing 
by taking third and fourth places ahead of 
thirteen veteran skippers of the expert racing 
fleet. Dr. H. S. Winkler, with Three Winks, 
got third and Enchanter I, with Glenn Corson 
at the helm, took fourth. Class II got away 
to a good start for the season with five be- 


ginners in the sport. W. W. Hoffman, racing: 


under the colors of the Newport Harbor Y.C., 
skippered his new Santa Cruz to win over the 
Class IT fleet. 

Skippers of the sailing classes, both large 
and small, had an excellent opportunity to 
display their skill under every known con- 
dition of wind and water. The first, third and 
fourth days, the weather man served up light 
and variable weather that freshened in spots 
and sometimes dropped away to a flat calm. 
On the second day of the regatta, it blew from 
every quarter of the compass and rained 
buckets. Outer Harbor was a wild scene with 
decks running awash in a sea that would have 
done credit to mid-channel in a howling win- 
ter gale. Rigging parted, sails were blown to 
ribbons and tempers were frayed before the 
last boat reached the anchorage. Bernie 
MeNally’s Albatross Souvenir sank despite 
the efforts of her crew to keep her bailed out 


_but they had her at the starting line for the 


next day’s competition. William A. Barthol- 
omae, Jr., skippering his ocean racer Senta, 
was the only person put out of action. He let 
go the tiller to help the struggling crew and 
was thrown onto a deck winch. He emerged 


~~ Kent Hitchcock Photos 





W, C. Sawyer 
Richard |. Stewart's ‘Tantalus,’ winner 
of the series for the ocean racing class 


_ ~ os 





J. L. Munson’s able express cruiser “En- 
chanter II” smashing into it on the out- 
side run from Newport Harbor to Los 
Angeles. Left, Little Ships of California, 
one of the most active restricted classes 


from the encounter with a flock of stitches 
and a broken jaw. With Senta out of the pic- 
ture, Dick Stewart sailed his Tantalus to an 
easy win over I. T. Fulmor’s second place 
Segundo and the rest of the fleet. The lead in 
the Handicap Class changed from day to day, 
with Bill Robins’ Jsland Belle the final victor 
by a two-point margin over Paul Johnson’s 
Mannequin. Russel Craig’s pre-regatta favor- 
ite Escape was third. 

The Six-Metre Class, out after the Ben 
Meyer Perpetual Trophy, brought out six 
craft. Bill Slater’s venerable but able Lanai 
won the award after protest hearings resulted 
in disqualification of W. L. Horton’s Lulu, 
guilty of fouling Emerson Spear’s Goose in a 
luffing match. Lanai took three of the four 
races and won the Willis Hunt Perpetual. 
Spear’s Goose was second in the series and 

(Continued on page 84) 
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EDITORIAL 


4 3 Facing the Future 

N THIS timely (come April) matter of fitting out, the 
Editorial staff seems to have said elsewhere in this 
issue all there is to say on the subject, and have taken the 
wind out the Old Man’s sails, as it were. They’ve discussed 
the pros and cons of whether a man should or should not go 
boating this year, and belabored the question fore and aft, 
with the net result that it’s up to each individual to make 

his own decision on what he will do with his boat. 
As reflecting the point of view of the place yachting will 
hold during the war period, and probably thereafter, the 
annual report of the Commodore of the Cruising Club of 


America, Alfred Stanford, contains so much common sense, ~ 


as divorced from wishful thinking, that it seems pertinent 
to quote certain portions of it. He says: 

“We are at war. It is a grim war, and will be a long one. 
In the next few months it will touch every single aspect of 
all of our lives. It will most certainly, and does now most 
certainly, touch our sailing activities. 

“Recently I listened to the high officials of the Navy and 
the Coast Guard explain the regulations and restrictions for 
yachting for the coming year. It was at a yachting gathering. 
The attitude of these officers was one of regret and apology 
that there were certain necessary formalities that might 
inconvenience us in our sport. The questions asked by some 
of the listeners indicated a lack of comprehension on their 
part of the seriousness of the situation, such as, Do I have 
to do this or that? As though they looked upon it as an irk- 
some chore. Flatly, unequivocally, and finally, I say that 
this attitude should not be tolerated. It should never become 
the state of mind of any member of this club. 

“Tn all we do, let us face the facts. Some of the facts appear 
on the surface to be unpleasant. There are vast economic 
changes in the making. These changes, associated with the 
war, and in most people’s minds following in the wake of 
the war, probably have already brought to a final end a 
certain type of rich man’s yachting and cruising. It was a 
glorious business, that old time kind of ‘regardless’ sailing, 


and spending on sailing. I do not wish to derogate in any . 


way from its graciousness, its thrill, or the beautiful yachts 
it has brought to our country’s fleet. 

“But it’s gone. I, for one, believe for good. In its place we 
are going to have boats without paid crew, without paid 
cooks, and we may have to do a lot of upkeep with our own 
lily-white hands. This will mean, in many cases, smaller 
boats. I cannot but.consider that this may turn out to be 
something of a blessing. 

“Essentially the virtues and rewards of the kind of 
sailing we believe in are most deeply enjoyed by the man 
who cruises or races from here to there, with his family or his 


friends, in a boat of modest size where part of the fun is 
really facing the elements and dealing first hand with a 
primitive, untamed world. . . . 

“As a final thought, there’s nothing unpatriotic about 
putting boats in commission this year, although their wide 
use may not be possible for most of us, and many of us will 
not have time to use them much. However, it does not seem 
very honest to hoard paint or rope or supplies in order to 
accomplish this, nor wholly fair to sidetrack any yard labor 
that might otherwise be usefully employed on war work. 

“This year especially, when it is so hard to see things 
clearly and sharply in a practical light, it may be good for 
all of us to remember the wisdom in these lines of Herman 
Melville: 

“Whenever I find myself growing grim about the mouth; 
whenever it is a damp and drizzly November in my soul; 
whenever I find myself pausing before coffin warehouses and 
bringing up the end of every funeral I meet .. . then 
I count it high time to get to sea as soon as I can. This is 
my substitute for pistol and ball.’”’ 


Youth and “Age” Should Meet 


OMES another letter to the Editor’s desk from a reader 

who says he’s going to bat for the ‘Old Boys”’ — as well 

as for the young — by advocating competition between the 
two groups, irrespective of age. 

It seems that the trouble in his particular locality. arises 
from the fact that in a fleet of some twenty little 18-foot 
racing class boats, heretofore largely supported by the 
“‘oldsters,”’ the youngsters are gradually crowding the “old 
birds” out, causing several of them to sell their boats. 

Well, what of it? If the boats are good, why shouldn't 
the youngsters get in? And if they do, why should the older 
men feel that they don’t belong and should make way for 
youth? We’ve all been advocating for years the value of 
getting the youngsters out on the water, and what could 
be better than having them go up against more experienced 
competition. It will be good for the juniors, and it will also 
be good for the ‘‘oldsters,’’ who may find that they aren’t 
as “hot” as they had imagined. 

The size of the boat has no relation to the age of those 
who sail her—as witness the “dinks,” the Comet and 
Snipe classes, and many others. Surely, in this day when 
junior racing has developed many expert sailors, the older 
men should not feel it “‘beneath them” to sail against those 
starting their sailing careers; nor should the juniors object 
to “age.”’ For the next few years, nearly all racing will be 
confined to small boat classes. This will surely result in 
all-age group participation. To our mind, this will be a good 
thing for the sport. 
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“DIANA,” 
A FIVE-METRE 


OR some time, yachtsmen have been 

thinking of a racing class which, while 
affording good racing and giving the naval 
architects an opportunity for new designs, 
would be less expensive to build and main- 
tain than the Six-Metres. European racing 
men tackled the problem and produced the 
Five-Metre Class. This is a restricted class 
and its boats are smaller than the “Sixes” 
though they are smart racing craft. The class 
never caught on this side of the Atlantic 
though Linton Rigg imported one of the boats 
a few years ago. 

This was Diana, designed by Tore Holm 
and built at his yard in Gamleby, Sweden, 
in 1937. She finally came into possession of 
an American naval architect, A. Mason, of 
New York, who took off her lines while she 
was hauled out in the yard of Stadel and 
Jenkins, on Five Mile River, Connecticut, 
early this year. These plans, reproduced 
herewith, show an extremely interesting type 
of racing yacht. Her principal dimensions 
are: Length over all, 30’ 014’; length on the 
measured water line, 18’ 614”; draft, to that 
water line, 3’ 4144’’; beam on deck, 5’ 8”. 
Her “cruising”? water line is, naturally, 
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longer, being 19’ 7’, the corresponding draft 

: being 3’ 614’. Displacement, to the measured 

. water line, is 3748 pounds. The sail area, ac- 

cording to the rule measurements, is 237.8 

} square feet, taking .85 per cent of the fore 

H triangle. She is beamier in proportion than 

d the ‘‘Sixes” and of lighter draft, Goose being 

n 6’ 0” beam on an over all length of 37’ 0” 
is and 5’ 5” draft. 

As the photograph shows, Diana is at- 
tractive in appearance and modern in rig, 
with tall, narrow mainsail and good sized 

“Diana’s” mainsail is tall and narrow and the Genoa comes well aft Genoa. The helmsman has his own cockpit. 
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The plafis reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“LADY ESTHER II,” 
A RACING CRUISER 


JERE are the plans of a trim racing cruiser from the board of Elwood 
Sprague, of Oceanside, Long Island, sometimes known as “That 
fellow from Rockaway.”’ She was designed for Dr. Douglass P. Babbidge, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who formerly‘owned the 30’ sloop Lady Esther and 
later the Bounty Class cutter Marsu, now renamed Hezabel. It was in- 
tended to build the new cutter in the yard of Henry Rice, at East Booth- 
bay, builder of the first Lady Esther. The defense program upset that plan. 
When war was declared, negotiations were on with a small yard at Dark 
Harbor but, since the owner has signed up with the Army Medical Corps, 
construction has been postponed for the duration. 

The principal dimensions of Lady Esther II are: length over all, 38’ 0’; 
length on the water line, 26’ 8’’; beam, 9’ 11’; draft, 5’ 8’’. Her sail area is 
639 square feet in the two working sails, 437 in the mainsail and 202 in the 
jib. The lead keel weighs 6100 pounds. Keel and framing will be of white 
oak and outside planking of either mahogany or white cedar. Much of 
the joinerwork below deck will be of Weldwood. 

As auxiliary power, a Gray 4-22 engine will be located on the center line 
under the floor of the doghouse. The gasoline tank is under the cockpit 
floor and the water tanks under the berths in the main cabin. 

Accommodations are provided for four persons and, in case of emer- 
gency, a fifth may sleep on a bed made up on the floor of the doghouse. 
Forward, the toilet room doors are arranged to shut off cabin and forward 
stateroom. There is a sail locker under the bridge deck and also good stow- 
age space. The oilskin locker is in the after end of the doghouse so that 
wet clothes may be hung up there-without going below. 

The lines show a model with powerful sections yet one which should be 
easy to drive and with a good turn of speed. 
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DOUBLE-ENDER 


SS 


ERE are the plans of a trim double-ended sloop, from the board 

of A. Mason, naval architect of New York, who designed her 

for his own use when he was living in California a couple of years 

ago. While a bit reminiscent of the Colin Archer type, she should 

prove to be a better all ’round cruiser, with more speed and prac- 

tically as great sea-keeping qualities. Her fore and aft lines are easy 

and, with her broad deck, she would gain rapidly in stability as she 

heels. The rig is modern, short on the base and tall, with a permanent 
backstay. The measured sail area is 243 square feet. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 23’ 0’; 
length on the water line, 19’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 7’ 1’’; beam on . 
water line, 6’ 014”; draft, 3’ 6’’. Her displacement is 4270 pounds and 
she carries 1800 pounds of lead on her keel. 

She is framed with oak and planked with Philippine mahogany, 
with deck of Washington cedar, canvas covered. Most of the joiner- 
work below is of mahogany Weldwood. The cabin layout is practical 
though, naturally, the headroom is not great. The cockpit floor is on 
two levels, the after part for the helmsman being higher than that for 
4 the crew. No seats are provided in the cockpit, all hands sitting 

| on cushions on the floor, keeping down and reducing windage. 
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| DIESEL YACHT 


roe SEAT TLE 


HILE there is no intention of begin- 

ning construction of the yacht whose 
plans are shown on this page until after the 
conclusion of the war, the design was pre- 
pared so that it might be studied carefully 
until the time comes for building. The plans 
are from the board of John H. Wells, Inc., 
naval architect of New York, and the yacht 
is for Paul Pigott, of Seattle, Washington. 
Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 69’ 0’’; length on the water 
line, 67’ 3’; beam, extreme, 16’ 0”; draft of 
water, 4’ 0”. 

She is eventually to be built on the West 
Coast. Alaskan pine is to be used for the hull, 
outside planking being double. Houses will 
be of teak. The interior finish will be in vari- 
ous tints of paint with mahogany or teak 
trim. The owner has practically all of the 
motor equipment and many of the other 
parts of the ship’s outfit already on hand. 

In general, the vessel is of modern design 
without being too much streamlined. Free- 
board is ample and the sheer rather straight. 
The quarters are roomy and one can go from 
one end of the vessel to the other without 
going out into the weather. The engine room 
is accessible both from the deck and the 
interior of the deckhouse. The power plant 
consists of a pair of Gray Diesel engines 
which develop 165 horse power each. McLach- 
lan silencers are to be fitted to the exhaust 
lines. There will also be a 5 kw. generating 
set and the usual outfit of auxiliaries. 

The deckhouses are roomy, light and airy. 
The forward house will be used as the dining 
room and the after one as the bridge house 
and lounge. The cabin trunk extends aft 
from this house and in the stern is a cockpit 
which may be used for fishing. A fish well is 
located under the after deck. Forward is a 
trunk, under which are the gas bottles for the 
galley range and safety can containers for 
gas for the outboards of the two dinghies. 
All drainage from this trunk is outboard so 
that no gas should ever get below. 

Below deck, forward, is a forecastle with 
three berths; next is the captain’s room and 4 
toilet, abaft which is the galley from which 
steps lead up to the forward house. Abait 
the engine room are the owner’s quarters with 
his double stateroom aft, two guest rooms, 
and two toilets with a shower in common. 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


> In view of the shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts, I feel that this article should be of in- 
terest to all boat owners who have boats like 
the Ruth. I hope there are not many of them. 
If there are, yachting is doomed, for no one 
could own a boat like the Ruth for long and 
still remain true to ‘‘the sport.’’ 

Actually, it would take William Taylor or 
William Todd to do justice to the story of the 
voyage which made it necessary for me to 
mother the invention of bilge oil distillation. 
Unfortunately, they weren’t along. Or, from 
their point of view, fortunately. 

It all began with my being broke or, at 
least, much bent financially, so that when I 
was Offered a bribe to take the Ruth from 
Greenport to Norwalk, I accepted. The 
owner had had a most unpleasant trip down 
the Sound in her a few weeks earlier. He had 
tied the boat up, with instructions to the 
dockmaster to sell her; he never again would 
go out in her. Miraculously, a buyer had 
appeared and the sale was concluded — on 
the terms that the boat be delivered at Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. I believe that her would- 
be owner was reasonably sure that she would 
never reach her destination. When the owner 
and I talked about delivering her, he told me 
to leave her if anything happened. ‘Take 
care of yourself; just put a match to her if 
she breaks down. I don’t want to see her.’ 


> I should have known better than to em- 
bark in that ghost ship. She certainly was a 
ghost of what she had been — and she didn’t 
have to say ‘‘boo’”’ to frighten me. You see, 
once upon a time she had been a Crosby cat. 
Then, some time between 1912 and 1941, a 
house carpenter was turned loose on her and 
built a cabin which definitely had the lines 
of an outhouse. The decks were flimsy, the 
cockpit roof was practically a patchwork 
quilt. The hull leaked badly and a large hole 
had been stove in the transom. But none of 


this was serious in comparison with the state ~ 


of the power plant. 

The engine had been a first rate four- 
cylinder machine, but even the best of en- 
gines will wear out in time. On this particular 
one, the reverse had completely worn out and 
the water pump had all but followed suit. 
However, the most annoying feature of the 
outfit was the oil leakage. Apparently, the 
main gasket was gone since oil poured out 
of the engine into the bilge. 

My departure was so sudden and unpre- 
meditated that I had no time to repair any 
- Of these defects. I simply tried to make the 
best with what I had. I did manage before 
Lleft to obtain a pocket compass, just in case 
I ran into fog. I also got some food and water 
on board, a couple of charts and my oilskins. 
My crew, a local lad who was handy around 
boats, finally joined me. He had planned 
to go with me but, when his family saw the 
boat, they wouldn't let him go any further 
than Orient Point. 


> Our departure was hardly auspicious for 
the engine was balky and started only after 
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much cranking. Then, just as we got under 
way, & rain squall came up. On the run to 
Orient Point, we started burning or, rather, 
losing oil. When we arrived at the dock, the 
engine quit and had to be coaxed back to 
life. My crew gladly clambered ashore and I 
set out. Plum Gut was, surprisingly enough, 
quite friendly, offering the end of the flood 
tide and no sea. This was really bait to a trap; 
no sooner was I through the Gut than fog 
closed in. Somehow, between luck and my 
dollar compass, I managed to pick up Corn- 
field Lightship without too much wandering 
over the Sound. I ran down over Long Sand 
Shoal, arriving off Duck Island Roads at 
about four bells. A check on oil consumption, 
which I knew had been high, showed that 
four gallons had been used. The old joke 
about the motorist who told the garage at- 
tendant to “‘put in five gallons of each” had 
ceased to be funny. 

So, with little oil left and the ragged, reef- 
strewn Connecticut shore ahead, I called it a 
day and put into Clinton. I was delighted to 
find a well-marked channel leading up to the 
landing. There was no room to anchor, since 
mud flats extend to the edge of the channel, 
but I was allowed to stay over night at the 
gas dock. I bought four more gallons of ojl 
and had two dinners at a little restaurant. 
One dinner for the captain, one for the crew. 

That night it rained hard. Unfortunately, 
the cabin leaked onto both bunks so I slept 
in my oilskins. The mattress was soaking 
wet and I had no blankets. I slept well, how- 
ever, and was up early next morning. It had 
stopped raining but heavy banks of fog were 
lurking along the Long Island shore. I was 
under way by 7:00 and past Branford Beacon 
by 8:30. The run from there down to New 
Haven was uneventful as far as navigation 
was concerned. Despite the haze and the 
erratic, uncompensated compass, the land- 
marks appeared when and where they were 
expected. I passed a couple of miles off the 
breakwaters at New Haven and headed on 
down the shore, more or less visible by now. 


> I said that, from the point of view of the 
navigator, the run was uneventful; from the 
point of view of the engineer, it was terrific. 
The oil flowed right through the engine and 
into the bilge. Finally, the supply ran so low 
that I was forced to reclaim oil from the 
bilge. By the time I had the process in full 
swing, the cabin was a mess. First of all, I 
had managed, while pouring oil into the en- 
gine, to spill some on the flywheel. Naturally, 
this had pretty well covered the cabin with 
oil. Then I had had to rip out the floorboards 
to get to the bilge oil, and this allowed the 
spinning shaft to bespatter the interior of the 
cabin even further. I had then gotten every 
available vessel, including a bucket, a five- 
gallon tin, and two two-gallon tins, and 
lined them up in order around the engine. 


- From the bilge, I would carefully skim off 


oil and pour it into the bucket. After an in- 
terval, in which the water settled to the bot- 
tom of the bucket, I would skim the oil from 


that and decant it into the five-gallon tin. 
And so forth, ‘disposing of the sediment and 
water at frequent intervals. 

The whole procedure was laboriously slow 
but I was able to keep pace with the engine — 
almost. In addition, the ship was leaking and 
the bilge needed frequent pumping. I man- 
aged to keep the water and oil below the 
cockpit floor, without losing too much of the 
precious oil over the side via the bilge pump. 
All of this kept me pretty much away from 
the wheel and Ruth rather failed to keep to 
the straight and narrow. 

Despite the high efficiency of this distilla- 
tion system, there was a certain inevitable 
loss each time. I wasn’t much surprised to 
note, therefore, along about Bridgeport, 
that the oil supply was running dangerously 
low again. I headed into Black Rock Harbor, 
landing at the Fayerweather Yacht Club. 
Everyone was kind to me. I was driven into 
town, where I was given seven gallons of 
drain oil, making a total of sixteen gallons 
of oil taken on board. 


> At Clinton, the evening before, when I 
had been wondering whether to make a 
night run, the waterfront crew had told me 
that the weather looked pretty good and 
that I’d probably have a moon. Half an hour 
later, the fog had rolled in; two hours later, 
it had started to rain. Now, at Black Rock, 
the inevitable gang of waterfront, dock and 
porch yachtsmen warned me against a thun- 
dersquall. They also reminded me that the 
week before a boat had sailed out of there and 
had never been heard of again. But I had no 
time to waste. 

With the wind still east and a flood tide 
pushing her along, Ruth made glorious time 
— for her, at least. Only once did we have 
to heave to, to check the key in the pro- 
peller shaft coupling. As I expected, it had 
worked loose but a few swings of a hammer 
remedied that. The rest of the run was 
rather placid. I continued to distill oil, using 
both my new lot of drain oil and my dis- 
tilled oil. The engine continued to run 
fairly smoothly, despite this rather unstable 
lubricant. 

At the entrance to Norwalk, I turned 
cautious, following the main channel rather 
than going inside of Cockenoe Island. Al- 
though this meant a few extra miles to run, 
I was so near my destination that it seemed 
too bad to risk ending my voyage igno- 
miniously on a reef. On the way up the river, 
the thundersquall finally struck. There was 
wind and rain but nothing really exciting. 


> Eventually, the Ruth arrived alongside 
the dock in East Norwalk for which we had 
been heading. Even the steady downpour 
could not dampen my spirits as I stopped the 
engine, and stepped ashore. On the dock, 
the Ruth’s new owner met me. There was a 
look of amazement on his face. I was sort of 
mildly surprised, too, and for the same 
reason—the Ruth had actually reached 
Norwalk! Joun L. BENDER 

















SETFAST: A PAINT FOR CANVAS 


Tus one is a new product which comes 
along just at a time when it is becoming diffi- 
cult if not impossible, to replace awnings, sail, 
boat, and hatch covers, and other canvas gear 


which may present a washed out or worn out’ 


appearance. It’s a paint called Setfast, devel- 
oped specially for use on canvas which is sup- 
posed to look bright and clean but yet has 
to be rolled or folded. 

We tried out a bit of it on our own gear a 
few weeks ago and it seems to do a very good 
job. The stuff flows off the brush onto the 
canvas more easily and evenly than the very 
flattest of paints. It covers well and strikes 
down into the fabric. When dry the canvas is 
not the least bit stiffer than before application. 

We have made no laboratory tests of our 
own, but Fadeometer tests made for the manu- 
facturer indicate that Setfast painted canvas 
shows no appreciable let-down in color after 
1000 hours in the Fadeometer. Dress materials 
are considered ‘‘sun resistant” if they can 
stand up for 60 hours in this test. The Weather- 
ometer, a device which accelerates the effects 
of outdoor weathering, shows that no appre- 
ciable difference in appearance should show up 
during a whole year in the open. The paint also 
contains a mildew killing agent. 

A quart covers about 60 square feet and the 
colors in which Setfast is obtainable are: white, 
black, green, red, blue, yellow, tan, brown, and 
burgundy. The Aridye Corporation, Fairlawn, 
New Jersey, are the manufacturers and the 
prices are $1.40 per quart and $5.00 per 
gallon. 

== 


PIB: TO HELP START WET MOTORS 


Here’s a new product which, if it works 
as well on the water as it did on our auto- 
mobile, ought to be in the repair kit of every 
gasoline powered pleasure boat. It’s called Pib 
which stands for “Protection for Ignition and 
Battery.”’ It’s a liquid and comes in a little 
bottle with a brush for application attached to 
the stopper. Pib’s magic properties are such 
that if your motor refuses to start as a result 
of sloshing bilge water, leaky decks, rain, spray, 
or condensation, you merely paint a bit of the 
stuff on the spark plugs, terminal wires, dis- 
tributor cap, coil, magneto, or whatever else 
in the electrical system may be shorted out. 
Then push the button and she runs. It isn’t 
even necessary to wipe off the moisture and, 
once applied, some of its effectiveness remains 
for several months’ more dousings. Pib is not 


IN BOATS, ENGINES, 


a seal and wires can be removed and handled 
without destroying its effectiveness. It leaves 
no discoloration. 

Another use for Pib is in preventing battery 
corrosion on terminals, connectors, and cables. 
We have not tested this use. It is also claimed 
that a coating of Pib reduces the interference 
of the electrical system with radio receivers. 

Pib comes in one ounce and four ounce 
bottles priced at 50¢ and $1.50 respectively. 
The Eagle Tire Company, 825 Tenth Avenue, 
New York City, are the distributors. 


—Ss—. 
BREIDERT AIR-X-HAUSTER 


Here’s a gadget which we believe will be 
new to boat owners except on the Pacific coast 
where several have been installed on yachts 
with very satisfactory results. It’s the Breidert 
Air-X-Hauster and from what we have seen 
and heard of the unit, it ought to be an ideal 
solution to the problem of a rain-tight venti- 
lator equally effective at any angle to the 
wind. It’s more than a sheltered opening for its 
design is such that even a very light breeze 
causes it to suck air up and out from below — 
just the thing you’ll be needing this summer if 
your craft is out of commission or unattended 
for several days at a time. It may also be the 
solution to the problem of a. smokehead which 
functions properly regardless of wind direc- 
tion, sail trim, etc. 

We won’t go into the intricacies of the Air- 
X-Hauster’s principal of operation but it’s 
symmetrical all the way around and there are 
no moving parts. It comes in flue diameters of 
4” and up. The G. C. Breidert Company, 3328 
South Central Avenue, Los Angeles, are the 
manufacturers, and A. F. Hinrichsen, Inc., 50 
Church Street, New York City, the Eastern 
Distributors. 
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HILL MORSE CODE MEMORIZER 
AND BLINKER VISUALIZER 


AppareENTLy our description, in last month’s 
Yacutine, of the set of cards to help in 
learning the semaphore signal code touched 
a responsive chord. For in addition to many 
indications of interest in the semaphore cards, 
we had several requests for something along 
that line for learning the Morse code. Then one 
day up popped an old friend who had already 
worked out the answer: the Hill Morse Code 
Memorizer. 

This consists of a pack of cards with the dot 
and dash symbols for each letter and numeral 
on one side, and the accepted word name of the 
letter on the other. The best way of learning 
the symbols is with these words names, i.e. 
Affirm instead of A, Baker instead of B, Cast 
instead of C, Dog instead of D, ete. The in- 
struction sheet describes the names of the let- 
ters and why it is better to learn by them than 
by the letter alone. It also recommends divid- 
ing the alphabet into three groups of symbols 
and learning each group separately. 

The Hill Blinker Visualizer is a clever and 
compact gadget designed to simulate at home 
or in class the Morse Code just as it would be 
received by blinker signal. It consists of a box 
about 6” long by 2” wide, holding a set of 43 
black cards, on each one of which a letter of the 
alphabet, one of the numerals, or one of the 
standard procedure signs is stamped out. To 
practice blinker signalling you remove the cards 
from the box and put inside a standard pencil 
type or keyhole flashlight. The light shines out 
through a tiny hole in the end. Then you pass 
the stamped out cards by the end of the box, 
direct it toward a mirror in a darkened room 
and presto — you’re signalling to yourself or 
your class with a blinker. The dots and dashes 
are properly spaced and of just the right length 
so that as long as the cards are moved across 
the end of the box at uniform speed the minia- 
ture blinker signal comes back properly spaced 
and apportioned. One of the biggest advantages 
is that by shuffling the cards you can’t tell in 
the dark what letter is being sent except by 
reading the blinker. The idea is that the best 
way to learn to receive the code by blinker 
signal is by reading dots and dashes of light 


rather than by listening to a telegraphic key or 


seeing the dots and dashes on a printed cari. 
The Hill Morse Code Memorizer can }e 
obtained for 25¢ from.-R.-O. H. Hill, Inc., 


270 Lafayette Street, New York-City. The 


price of the Blinker Visualiser bsiewian flash- 
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IT’S FITTING-OUT TIME 


Most pleasure boats are located in places of strategic 
importance and, accordingly, are potentially of great 
usefulness. Many are already enrolled in the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve. Others have been placed at the 
disposal of both the Army and the Navy. 


The motor boating industry is working top speed 
to meet our government’s needs—the boating frater- 
nity is cooperating in every way possible with gov- 
ernmental agencies—and the individual owner can 
best serve his own interests and our wartime economy 
by getting and keeping his boat in the best possible 
condition. 


Spark plugs play an all-important role in keeping 
any engine efficient, economical and dependable. 
Have your spark plugs checked and cleaned now. 
If they show signs of abnormal wear, heavy carbon 
deposits, or burned electrodes, you’ll be money ahead 
to install a new set of Champion Spark Plugs—the 
spark plugs champions use. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE @. KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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ROSENFELD 


THERE’S ALWAYS A KIND WORD 
FOR VALSPAR 


Tess: “You say this is your 20th fitting-out sea- 
son? MY, my! Looking at your trim lines and 
fine finish it’s hard to believe.” 


Old Bess: “Well, youngster, there’s a reason for 
my good condition. My owner has always 
treated me right. In the fall he makes certain 
I’m blocked up properly and covered carefully. 
He gives me plenty of fresh air and sunshine 
during the winter and has specialists look over 
my innards every year.” 
Tess: “Yes, but your complexion is better than 
mine!” 
Old Bess: “Ah, that’s a little secret between me 
and my skipper. He’s used only Valspar* Fin- 
ishes during all those years — and they’ve kept 
me young!” 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET MB4—“VALSPAR YOUR BOAT” 


*Remember, the government wants you to use your boat but it 
also needs nearly all the output of marine supply manufacturers 
—so order only what Valspar you need and order quickly! 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes 
for Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins includ- 
ing the famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


* VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York 
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ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA 
By Samuel Eliot Morison 
(Little Brown & Co., Boston, $3.50) 


> There have been many books written on the life of Christopher Colum- 
bus, but none that is as wholly satisfying to a seaman as this one by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Some of the other volumes on Columbus treat him as a 
legendary figure; some are controversial; and none of them present the 
great explorer as a real living figure and a great seaman. Professor Morison 
does just that. And in the doing he has added much to our knowledge of 


‘ Columbus, of the ships he sailed, of his methods of navigation and of the 


seafaring customs of the times. His book is a marked addition to the history 
of a great figure. 

“Sam” Morison is a sailor himself and it was natural that he should 
write of the discoverer as a sailor. Not content to take his facts and find- 
ings from research of the documents still in existence, he even followed 
Columbus himself, in ships of his own, from Palos to the New World, in 
order to check on the explorer’s landfalls, on the tracks he sailed and on the 
accuracy of his navigation. In other words, he went and saw for himself. 
He did this in two little vessels, the small ketch Mary Otis and the yacht 
Capitana, the latter supplied through the Harvard-Columbus Expedition. 
With these two little vessels, the larger no bigger than Columbus’ Santa 
Maria, he crossed the Atlantic in the summer of 1939, touched at the 
Azores, where Columbus put in on the return voyage of his first expedition, 
visited Spain and Palos, from which port Columbus sailed on his first voy- 
age. Thence to the Canary Islands, whence Columbus took his departure, 
and from there he followed the route of the third voyage to the oft-disputed 
landfall on Trinidad. 

To a sailor, the account of the ships Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria is 
most interesting. Contrary to general belief, the Nina, although probably 
the smallest of the three, was apparently the best and the smartest sailer 
of the trio, while the flagship, the Santa Maria, was the worst and poorest 
sailer. It is no surprise to the reader (nor was it to Columbus either, prob- 
ably) that she left her bones on the reefs off Hispaniola. 

In reconstructing track charts of these voyages, Professor Morison has 
done a service to history and has added much to the interest of those who 
are nautical minded. Little was known of the science of navigation during 
Columbus’ day and he himself knew it only sketchily. Instruments were 
crude and the discoverer was frequently “off” in his reckonings; but he 
had the seaman’s instincts and found his way around with uncanny ac- 
curacy. He was always able to get back to places he had been before, even 
if the supposed latitude and longitude of those places had been inaccu- 
rately plotted by him before. All of this makes the book of great value to the 
sailors of today. It is a book every one of them will want to read, will want 
to keep. 

In addition to the regular edition (671 pages) there is also available a 
definitive two-volume edition, with additional illustrations, notes, sailing 


charts, etc., which sells at $10. 
H. L. 8 


CLOUDS, AIR AND WIND 
By Eric Sloane 
(The Devin-Adair Co., New York, $2.50) 


> Sailors and aviators alike will be interested in this primer of flight 
meteorology, with handsome full page (9” by 12”) illustrations of cloud 
forms, from the lowest fog to the heights of the stratosphere. Facing each 
page of these artistic drawings is a description of the cloud forms shown 
and notes of its structure and formation. Each large picture also has 10 it 
one of the most modern types of aircraft. 

Amusing pen drawings illustrate such matters as shadows, instruments 
for weather reading, cloudbirth, air currents and wind, storms, rules for 
flying, soaring, and how to read a weather map. In fact, the book covers 
much of meteorology in simple, non-technical language, understandable by 
the layman. The book is a handsome piece of printing and its cloud pl 
tures are of great beauty. 
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MANY LEADING YACHT YARDS 
AWARDED NAVY “E” 


p An interesting sidelight on the manner in which yacht yards of widely 
diversified peacetime interests are all working toward a common end 
in the Navy’s auxiliary shipbuilding program is provided in the lists of 

which have recently received Navy “E” awards. These are given 
for outstandingly efficient operation. Prominent on the list are: 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, builders of the America’s Cup Defender 
Ranger and many other well-known large steel yachts. 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, Morris Heights, N. Y., one of the 
oldest yacht yards in the country and builders of many of the larger steam, 
gasoline and Diesel yachts. 

Hodgdon Brothers & Goudy & Stevens, East Boothbay, Maine, builders 
of the Alden-designed Malabar type schooners and many well-known 
cruising and ocean racing craft. 

Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, Massachusetts, builders of Baruna, 
1938 Bermuda Race winner, and other famous yachts of recent vintage. 

Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation, Whitestone, New York, builders of 
the popular Wheeler Playmate cruisers. 

South Coast Company, Newport Beach, California, builders of many of 
the outstanding Stars and Southern California racing classes. 

Robinson Marine Construction Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
builders of Robinson Seagull cruisers and other luxurious and speedy craft. 

Gibbs Gas Engine Company, Jacksonville, Florida, builders of every- 
thing from little air-cooled motor skiffs to large commercial vessels. 

Western Boat Building Company, Tacoma, Washington. 

Westergaard Boat Works, Inc., Rockport, Texas. 

American Car and Foundry Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Fisher Boat Works, Inc., Detroit. 


~MORE ABOUT “RED HED” V. 
“SEA URCHIN” 


A Concurring Opinion 


> It is no inconsiderable task to disagree with Mr. George E. Hills over 
the Racing Rules. However, his position as interpreter extraordinary be- 
tween our rule making bodies and the racing “ public”’ requires the utmost 
care on his part. Like those in public life, he must be aware that his in- 
fluence should be used with discretion lest utter confusion prevail. 

The background for these words of warning is Mr. Hills’ article in the 
January issue of YACHTING, concerning the N.A.Y.R.U. decision Red Hed 
v. Sea Urchin, recently handed down by the Executive Committee of the 
Union. In brief, what is there decided is that one yacht, being overtaken to 
leeward at a mark, is not required, under the circumstances, to luff so as to 
attain the most favorable course for the next mark as soon as possible. 
From this rather narrow point, Mr. Hills has written his dissertation, 
throwing doubt upon the very root of the overtaking to leeward rule (Rule 
30, C). By so doing, he has accused the Union of a lack of frankness, and 
runs the risk of having every championship of the 1942 season held in sus- 
pense until the Union straightens out the situation some time next fall. 
Inshort, he has created a confusion which, in my opinion, is unwarranted, 
by giving the Union’s decision a false interpretation. 

The theory of.our judicial system is that, upon the determination of the 
facts, it is the function of the court to pluck out from the body of the 
law such parts thereof as are applicable to the case before it. Consequently, 
when a court starts to talk about law which has no immediate application 
but which might influence future decisions, it is off on a frolic — what the 
legal profession calls dictum. However, judges, being human, engage in 
dictum frequently, often to their embarrassment later. 

Ineffect, the Executive Committee of the Union occupies the position of 
4supreme court in interpreting the yacht racing rules. While it unquestion- 
ably has the power to read into Rule 30 (C) the word “‘intentionally,”’ so 
that a windward overtaken yacht may legally bear off carelessly when there 
are no marks in the immediate vicinity, the Union was not dealing with 
these facts in Red Hed v. Sea Urchin, nor did it expressly say it would so 
decide if it were presented with such facts in the future. In other words, 
Mr. Hills’ conclusions are derived from his interpretation of mere dictum 
uttered by the Union — uttered carelessly, but with no intent to upset a 
Well understood practice. Had the Union any such intent, we should give 
teredit that it would have said so clearly. 


» Where I believe the Union is at fault is in the reasoning of its decision. 
Not being supermen, the makers of our rules could not create rules which 
Would apply to every conceivable case that might arise. Instead of treating 
the facts as new, requiring the statement of a new “judge made’”’ rule, the 


Union attempted to twist its available rules to reach a result it considered a 











No shortages out here! Along 
endless miles of inviting shore- 
line ...on thousands of favorite lakes and streams... 
there'll be the old-time abundance of what it takes to 
make the world’s finest recreation. Come and get it! 


For many of us, intensely busy on all-important tasks, 
there’ll be fewer hours for the enjoyment of it all. 
Make the most of them! Storing up fresh reserves of 
health, keenness and energy is more than just fun... 
it’s sensible patriotism! 


If your recreation plans call for an outboard motor, 
visit “outboard headquarters” — your Evinrude 
dealer! Evinrude’s role in Production-for-Victory 
necessarily means fewer new motors this year. To 
help meet the demand many excellent values in re- 
conditioned motors are available. Your dealer’s name 
is listed in your local classified phone 
directory under “Outboard Motors.” 
1942 catalog free . . . Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4910 N. 

27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


OUTBOARD 


MOTORS 
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correct one. In doing so, it had to draw upon dubious interpretations t» give 
more substance to its conclusion. 

To add perspective to the whole matter, here is a suggestion as to : more 
desirable solution of the problem. After recognizing that there was no 
applicable provision, the Union should have answered the followin ques. 
tions in terms of fulfilling its main duty to yacht racing — that is, ti adopt 
rules which tend to make collisions less likely. 


1, Should a windward overtaken yacht passing a mark be allowed to 
“‘ride”’ leeward ones by the mark so as to prevent them from rounding, o 


2. Should some sort of an immediate rounding be required? While Mr. 
Hills is right when he argues for the latter, in order to discourage team 
racing, there are many other situations where “‘riding”’ is recognized and 
protected. For my own part, I doubt if team racing tactics are graye 
menace, and allowing the windward yacht to continue indefinitely might 
well discourage the horror of the leeward mark jam by encouraging some 
skippers hanging back to avoid the consequences. Besides, such a rule would 
avoid the difficulty of proving the mental attitude of the skipper of the 
windward yacht (a problem considered below). 


3. If riding off is to be permitted, what will be allowed in bearing further to 
leeward, since there is no longer a “proper course”? 


4, If an immediate rounding is to be required, what circumstances will 
ease the strictness of such a rule? Certainly, conditions of sea or wind, 
tide, the size of the mark, and its mooring cable are a part of the answer, 
Besides, the Union has suggested in its decision that there might be an 
excuse if there is no desire to hinder; actually, this has little practical value 
because a hail is common practice, and anyone who continued to sail care- 
lessly after the hail would get little consideration. Besides, race committees 
cannot develop mind reading as a hobby, and to choose between an intent 
to hinder and a careless mental state is ; equiring the impossible. A third 
possible limitation must necessarily take into consideration the abilities of 
the windward skipper. Mr. Hills calls Sea Urchin’s rounding atrocious, 
which it may well have been, but until we condemn the beginners and non- 
experts to another division, we cannot disqualify on this ground. 


> It seems to me that this analysis of the possible alternatives gives the 
clue to the decision that the Union has made. Its language is instructive: 
“There is no rule which compels an overtaken windward yacht to round a 
mark in the manner which the outside overtaking yacht considers to be to 
the best advantage.’’ Here, then, is the core: There is no rule covering care- 
lessness to the extent of three boat lengths. 

So, in conclusion, I submit that the following is the present state of our 
racing law — in disagreement with Mr. Hills’ version: 


1. There has been no-change in the operation of Rule 30 (C) and its corol- 
lary “‘proper course”’ to situations where marks are not a consideration. 


2. When a windward overtaken yacht reaches a mark, it is an open ques- 
tion as to what course she may legally sail, but at least 


3. When a yacht to windward and overtaken has reached a mark, she will 
not be disqualified for failure to round in less than three boat lengths if 
there is no desire to hinder and there is no evidence that the skipper is an 
expert. (Red Hed v. Sea Urchin.) 

SAMUEL V. MERRICK 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The total number of Comets built and building has passed the 2000 
mark, according to figures of National Secretary John Fernandes. The last 
count was 1,663 registered boats and 354 unregistered boats, for a total 
of 2,017. Our latest fleet is No. 79, located on Lake Cazenovia, N. Y; 
known as the Willow Bank Fleet. 


> Here is hoping Dave Gibb is as successful a Coast Guardsman as he 
was a Comet skipper in winning the high point trophy last year with 4 
perfect score — 1,750 points. 

Runner-up in the high point competition was the skipper who came 
close to winning the prize for the third year. He is Mac Lee Henney 0! 
Columbus, Ohio. Fleet champion of the Leatherlips Y.C. fleet, he won the 
trophy in°1939 and 1940. His points for 1941 were 172934. Third place 
went to R. W. Bohe, Raritan Bay, with 1728% points, while Winfield 
Wainwright, Jr., of Shrewsbury River (N. J.) fleet, was fourth with 
11,7133. On the whole, Jersey sailors fared well. 


> Gibson Island Y.S. fleet looks to the Comet Class for its salvation 
far as sailing there goes. High costs and taxes are going to reduce the nul 
ber of larger yachts in commission there, while the Star fleet. made up 
mostly of youngsters of Air Corps age, is being sharply reduced. That 
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for 


Excellence of Performance 
in fulfilling 


Navy Production Contracts 


awarded to 


WHEELER 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


In citing the “E” award the Secretary of the Navy makes this comment: “In the 
present defense program, we've asked for miracles of industrial production and what's more, 
we're getting them. To show our appreciation of the way American industry has gone to bat in 
this emergency, the Navy has decided to award the Bureau of Ships flag and its coveted “E” 
to the management and men of those plants who are doing an outstanding job in the produc- 
tion of naval material. Again, it’s our way of saying well done.” 


* 


We are proud to have been singled out for this honor . . . we are 
proud to share it with our men and with Wheeler cruiser owners 
everywhere whose patronage made possible the growth of the 
Wheeler organization which today is operating two great shipyards, 
where production is concentrated on boats for the armed forces. 





WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc. 


FOOT OF CROPSEY AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WHEELER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


FOOT OF 154th STREET WHITESTONE, L. |., NEW YORK 
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DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 


supports this demand 


with all its facilities 
to supply 
A-E-CO 

Marine Deck Auxiliaries 


for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








~OR ON THE BEACH, 
THIS SUMMER? 








It's up to you skipper, but there’s no need to mope on the beach. 
Might just as well be out there kicking up the suds as the next fel- 
low, because you can still put a lot more water under the keel of 
your present craft. 


One way, is a vigorous application of old-fashioned elbow grease 
while fitting out—and more of it during the season. And don’t for- 
get that sound judgment and caution in handling goes a long way. 
That's the stuff the old windjammers sailed on through fair weather 
and foul. 


In our own boat building practice, even though we call for the finest 
materials and equipment, elbow grease and sound judgment are 
never spared. The Burger reputation for quality and staunchness 
has been based on that premise for years past... it's true now 
while building for the Navy... and will be when we build again 
for you. Keep em Sailing! 








BURGER boat COMPANY 
| MANITOWOC WISCONSIN 
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leaves only the Comets, and skippers are going ahead with plans .y 
spring series and eliminations. 

“Sunny”? McKnew, junior sailor who has shown some of her elc»rg g 
thing or two about racing a Comet, has been elected fleet captain ap 
Maurray Sullivan is fleet secretary at Gibson Island. 


> The following new measurers have been appointed: Al Graf, Wil: tte, 
Ill.; Harold J. Nichol, Broome County, N. Y.; Walter Hanf, Gree: port, 
L. I., and Robert Kistler, Pittsburgh. 


p> Another open Comet regatta has been sanctioned. It is the No: herp 
Lakes regatta on Irondequoit Bay, Point Pleasant, N. Y., schedu!«:i for 
August Ist and 2nd. The Algonquin Y.C. will sponsor the event. The 
Payne Beach Y.C., at Payne Beach, Ontario, is staging a Comet revatta 
on July 12th. 


> The Talbot County fleet at Oxford, Md., ‘‘birthplace”’ of the Comet, 
has elected a new captain, William Hazen, of Easton. Reélected as fleet 
secretary was John Swaine, of Royal Oak, Md. . . . Huntington Y.C, 
fleet, on Long Island, also has named new officers. Julius Van Hoven is 
captain and Wesley Graff is fleet secretary. 


> The fast-growing Green Pond S.C. fleet, at Green Pond, N. J., marked 
its annual elections with a dinner in New York City and had among its 
guests Class President D. Verner Smythe and Regional Vice President 
John Fernandes. At that time, 18 Comets were predicted out this season. 
The sailors elected John Martin as fleet captain to succeed John Helwig, 
who has gone into the Navy. Herbert L. Post was named secretary. 


> The big open Comet regatta at Stone Harbor, N.Y., under the auspices 
of the Stone Harbor Y.C., may be cancelled. In any event, the Comet fleet 
there will go ahead with fleet eliminations and, on August 29th and 30th, 
hold a regatta for sailors at Wildwood and Stone Harbor. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. spring dinghy schedule has been ratified by 
a subcommittee of the Executive Committee with one important change 
and one addition to the list of regattas tentatively approved during the 
winter. At the request of the Brown University Y.C., the second annual 
Freshman Dinghy Championships will be sailed on the Seekonk on May 
2nd instead of May 9th. 

The added regatta on the spring schedule will be the Greater Boston 
Intercollegiates, sailed on the Charles River under the colors of the North- 
eastern University Y.C., in the Community Dinghies. This event, open to 
both regular and- associate member colleges of the Boston metropolitan 
area, has heretofore been sailed only in the fall, but Northeastern, last fall’s 
winner, suggested making it a semiannual regatta. The date assigned is 
April 26th. 


> It is anticipated that the Charles River Basin Intercollegiate Sailing 
League will get under way early this month and will again be organized 
with Freshmen and Varsity Divisions. In the former, the probable teams 
will be Boston College, Boston University, Harvard, M.I.T., Northeastern, 
Tufts, Holy Cross, Nichols Junior College, Babson Institute, and the 
Community Sailing Association. In the varsity line-up, the three last named 
teams will not be represented. 


> The first applications for Associate Membership in the I.C.Y.R.A. came 
from two New England colleges, Middlebury and Rhode Island State. The 
Middlebury College Y.C. has been reorganized and plans intramural sailing 
this spring on Champlain or some more convenient Vermont lake in two or 
three dinghies which members plan to bring to the college as soon as the 
lakes are free of ice. The Rhode Island State College B.C. is one of the 
oldest college sailing clubs not hitherto enrolled in the I.C.Y.R.A. It has 
been quite successful in non-member competition and matches with neigh- 
boring colleges. 


> The Brown University Y.C. has announced three special regattas on the 
Seekonk in addition to its regular I.C.Y.R.A. commitments during the 
spring. These are a regatta with Harvard and M.I.T. on Apri! 12th; a 
women’s vs. men’s college event on April 25th, to which Sarah |.» wrence, 
Connecticut, Jackson, Radcliffe, Pembroke and Bradford will rece:ve nV 
tations to compete against Brown, M.I.T., Harvard, Rhode Isl ad, Wil 
liams and Yale; and a freshmen meet (Brown, M.I.T., Northeas:°r, and 
Nichols) on April 26th. 
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> Miss Marguerite Ruggles, Secretary of the University of New Hamp- 
shire Y.C., reports that the organization’s Commodore Andreas Turner has 
given the club a perpetual trophy for the skipper scoring the highest num- 
ber of points each season. New Hampshire, with an advanced graduation 
date‘of May 9th, expects to have its fleet of six knockabouts, which have 
been equipped with new sails, ready for intensive racing on Great Bay, 
above Portsmouth, by April Ist. 


> Around the Campuses. . . . To help alleviate the paper shortage, the 
Executive Committee has decided to publish a set of general I.C.Y.R.A. 
rules for dinghy competition in pamphlet form this spring and thus reduce 
the size of individual regatta circulars, each of which has heretofore given 
therules governing that event in full. . . . Theodore Conklin, Jr., who races 
out of Quogue, L. I., has been elected commodore of the Trinity Nautical 
Association which has gained recognition for its sailing activities from the 
Trinity Athletic Association. . . . More sentiment seems to be developing 
for holding a 1942 McMillan Cup series in June than was apparent at the 
winter meeting and a questionnaire on this matter and a regular inter- 
collegiate schedule for the summer, when most colleges will be in session, 
will be mailed to the clubs late this month. . . . Since the sustaining mem- 
bership classification was introduced last fall, the I.C.Y.R.A. has acquired 
more than 30 of these individual members. . . 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY. 


> F uture issues of “‘Lloyd’s Register” will list few yachts as having been 
built in 1942, However, there are still a few pleasure craft over 30’ long 
under construction here and there. Bob Henry, general manager of the Ox- 
ford Boat Yard, of Oxford, Maryland, reports that a 38’ centerboard 
auxiliary sloop of the Ranger Class is building there. This class was de- 
signed last year by Fred Geiger, of Yacht Sales and Service, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, now Lieut. Geiger, U.S.N.R. The moré important phase of Ox- 


ford’s activities at this time includes the building of several 36’ aircraft 
rescue boats for the Navy: 


: Phelps Ingersoll, president and general manager of Wilcox, Crittenden 
» lve, was recently elected president of the American Hot Dip Gal- 


— \ssociation. The work of this association, insuring the highest 
‘a ‘sof rust prevention, is, of course, particularly important at this 


aot dip process provides the thickest possible coating of zinc. 





Wilcox, Crittenden was one of the first manufacturers to introduce this 
process in the United States. 


> Texaco Waterways Service is the most recent: victim of the war. 
Because so much of the information about the waterways of the U.S. and 
Canada now comes under the heading of confidential matters, the ‘‘ closed 
for the duration” sign has been hung up and the 1942 edition of “Texaco 
Cruising Charts”’ will not be published. However, a number of 1941 charts 
are still available and, although not entirely up to date, distances and much 
of the other information given remain unchanged. These and the Texaco 
pocket pelori, chart and map symbol folders and buoyage cards may still 
be obtained by writing to Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York. 


> The duties and functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation were, by Executive Order on February 28th, transferred to the 
Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Department and the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard for the duration of the war. Under the new set-up, 
issuance of commissions to yachts and the power to remit and mitigate 
fines are transferred to the Commissioner of Customs. The promulgation of 
rules for lights, signals, speed, steering, passing, etc., the numbering of 
undocumented vessels, and the prescription and enforcement of regulations 
for outfitting and operation of motor boats is being exercised by the Coast 
Guard. 


> Hill Diesel Engine Co., of Lansing, Michigan, has recently been pur- 
chased by the Edwards Company, manufacturers of self-propelled railway 
passenger cars, located at Sanford, North Carolina. Ralph B. Rogers, of 
New York, president of both companies, has announced that for the 
present there will be no changes in the Hill manufacturing or merchandising 
policies. The company will continue to turn out four-cycle, solid injection, 
full Diesel engines, power units and generating sets for industrial and 
marine service in the 15 to 51 horse power range. 


> Perkins Marine Lamp and Hardware Corp., like many other leaders in 
the pleasure craft and equipment field, is issuing no new catalogue this 
year. Shortages of materials and preoccupation with Navy and other 
priority orders have forced the needs of pleasure boat owners into the back- 
ground as far as production is concerned at the Perkins plant. However, 
considerable stocks of many Perko boating items are still available at the 
factory and from distributors’ and dealers’ stocks. 
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Boat owners are usually pretty particular 
about the materials they use. Perhaps that’s 
why more and more turn to Kyanize Yacht 
White for relief from worry. Easy brushing, 
solid covering with great durability, it 
chalks to a perfect surface for recoating. 


FREE on request. Descriptive folder of Kyanize Marine Fin- 

ishes including bottom paints, deck paints, spar varnishes, etc., 

with color chart. 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
282 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
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MAJOR CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES WON BY 
SOUTH COAST “STARS” IN 1941 































World's Championship Hawaiian Lipton Series 
Ist Wench, 2nd Gale, Ist Roulette 
“3rd Scout Ill Mardi Gras Regetta 
Cup of Cuba Ist Solo 
Ist Gale Chas. Francis Adams 
Trophy 
a oe Ist Andiamo 
Com. Ernest Lee Jahneke 
Pacific Coast Series 
Championship Ist Gale, 2nd Scout | 
Ist Scout Ill Spring Championship 
Marblehead Race Week 1st Gale, 2nd Scout I, 
Ist Andiamo V 3rd Puff 








Write for Information about Hubbard-Built Stars 












ROLLER REEF GOOSENECK com- SHEETING DEVICE with sliding base 
pletely new design. Horn has 


entrees for tanneled boom. taci. — suitable for mounting on cockpit 
of % sail track and stops. thwart. Including bulldog jam cleat. 










RACING BLOCKS... Open shell, ex- a ee bad large, squat 

rum. ttom handle, ratchet type 
tremely light weight with large di- mounted on ball bearings. New han- 
ameter sheave. All types of shackles. dle design prevents fouling sheets. 


Complete Line of Stainless Steel Wire for Standing and Running 
Rioaine. Rigging jobs custom built to your specifications. Write to 


wee le)th as merey:-\ a 
Hubbard COMPANY 











2202 CENTRAL, NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
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YACH'iNG 
“WRECK ASHORE!” 


(Continued from page 27) 


wrecks much as the weatherwise predicted storms, and were on th: spot | 
with uncanny frequency. And the yarns are spun with envy rathe: than 
condemnation. 4 

Wreck sales (the auction of salvaged goods and fittings) offered anany 
opportunities. Though well attended, even by city buyers, they ofte han- 
dled goods unsuited in kind or quantity to reshipment, which solc for g 
small fraction of their value. Such items were taken over by individ) alg ag 
speculations and many a Key West house became for a year or so « shop, 
where fine goods were distributed, to the benefit of all concerned. On con- 
signment of velvet is said to have furnished vests to the town for forty 
years. 

Even the beachcomber made good hauls. The whole coast was strewn 
with lumber in those days; it was light cargo involving large deck loads 
which were frequently lost in bad weather, and many a house was built 
with timber of wide variety in size, kind and point of origin. All the early 
plantation homes on the keys were of such material. Cotton was another 
beach prize; the bales floated for days with little damage and were wel] 
worth saving. Anything that floated might appear on any beach in almost 
any quantity, either thrown overboard in the effort to lighten a ship or 
washed out of her when she broke up. The ship might never be discovered; 
she might have stranded on a remote part of the Reef, or in Cuba or the 
Bahamas. Several cargoes of wine are thus on record, strewing the coast 
with barrels and cases, to the great exhilaration of the settlers’ homes, the 
owners remaining unknown. 


As has been said, the first skipper to board a wreck became wreck- 
captain, and got the plums. This made every wreck announcement the 
starting signal for a wild race compared to which the keenest regatta is 
child’s play. Victory often turned on a few minutes’ start of the other boats, 
as in the classic story of Squire Eagan, told by all the wrecking chroniclers, 
He held service one fine Sunday morning in the courthouse, not far from the 
wharf where his schooner lay. From the judges’ bench where he preached 
he had a clear view up the reef, which was denied the congregation, and off 
the Sambos he saw a tidy brig beating up against the trade wind. He chose 
his text from St. Paul: ‘Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, 
but one receiveth the prize? So run that ye may obtain.”’ And he kept his 
eye on the brig. 

He opened his discourse on the race for salvation, and then — the brig 
missed stays and drifted toward the coral! The sermon never faltered; if 
he announced a wreck now, the whole congregation would beat him to the 
boats. He saw the brig fast on the rocks and stepped down to the floor, 
exhorting his hearers one by one, as he walked down the aisle. ‘‘ Who shall 
win the prize? Shall it be you? . . . or you?” Thus he reached the door, 
turned, shouting: ‘Now let us all run! WRECK ASHORE!” 

With these words, the squire sprinted to his wharf, took the first comers 
for crew and beat the fleet to the Sambos. 

Jefferson B. Browne, in his History of Key West, says: “A more thrilling 
sight could not be conceived than twenty or thirty sailing craft starting for 
a wreck, crowding on all the sail they could carry, dashing out of harbor ina 
northeaster, jibing all standing as they rounded the foot of Duval Street; 
they were a sight never to be forgotten.” 

An equally potent urge to haste in reaching a wreck lay in the nature 
and conditions of salvage work. If there was any chance of getting a ship 
off, the time to try was at the high tide immediately following her stranding. 
Sailing ships which went aground in calm and current were often uninjured 
and could be pulled off as they stood, if proper anchors could be laid out 
and the purchases rigged before the rising tide loosened the hold of the rocks 
on their keels. There might be two hours before this, or ten, but every nerve 
was strained to prepare for the attempt. 


lr this failed and the water lifted her, she simply drove on the harder 
and there was no hope of moving her without lightening her cargo before 
the next tide, twelve hours later — and there, believe me, was one hectic 
job! To rip off the hatches, hustle the light top-cargo out of the way, and 
transfer enough heavy stuff to make the ship lift at high water, called for 
every ounce of every man’s muscle and nerve. And twelve hours is & long 
time for wind and water to hold an equable and helpful temper. Often 2 
that interval a quiet, long swell would begin to run, rolling in from some 
far distant wind and speeding up the hurried work to a heartbreaking pace, 
while the wreck-captain watched like a hawk for any sign of motion in the 
stranded hull. And how often, as the tide grew toward full, one extra swell 
would shoulder lazily across the reef — just one — lift her from her hi 
bed and lay her down with a broken back, a mere pile of junk, while 
skipper mourned his ship and the wreckers saw their principal item ° 
salvage take wings! : 
Time was, indeed, of the essence of the job in such work; and thereby 
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ELECTRONIC pledges you continued support! 


Dependable, economical Electronic @ In the thick of the fight you’ll find the PT boats 
Power Supplies for YOUR BOAT! ... skimming the waves at breakneck pace... out- 


gunned and out-manned by heavier foes ... odds 
Se ee Neds tel nei ae hopelessly against them... with only their dazzling 


You're always within hailing distance of shore oo speed and change of pace to see "em through! Yet 


stations and other boats ... with an Electronic 


peenced ship-te-shore telephone. when the PT’s strike with their torpedoes...W-H-A-M 


... the big boys stay hit! 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEM Electronic works with pride in furnishing vital 


Cool, restful, abundant fluorescent lighting 


can be yours ... with half the battery drain equipment for these “little sluggers’’... and pledges 
... thanks to Electronic Power Supplies. 


continued full-out support until today’s job is done. 


Too, Electronic is steadfast in its long-range view 
RADIO... RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


OS SRDS AIL > that from such rigorous military testing comes 
may be enjoyed on your boat... by Elec- - 


tronic-converting your DC current to 110 AC. fam improved products for peacetime uses. THEN... 
as you do today, Mr. Yachtsman, we hope you'll 


TYPICAL MARINE POWER SuPPLy specify ELECTRONIC. 


Electronic Power Supplies convert either 6, 12, . 
32 or 110 volts DC to 110 volts AC for all marine For further information, address: 


i ee asa ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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So That Dinas Boating 
May Live On... 


§ Powel the grim necessities of war have called a temporary halt 
to our production of motors and parts for private pleasure boats. 

So that pleasure boating may live on . . . so that we may again fully 
enjoy our American way of life...the new Universals will be 
“drafted” into service for powering lifeboats, commercial fishing 
boats, and work boats carrying out essential duties in the Victory 
program. 

While the all-out program doesn’t put an end to all pleasure boat- 
ing, it does call for extra care in keeping your present motor in good 
condition. Give it the attention it deserves. 

When you think you need a new part, see if the old one can’t be re- 
paired. That’s one way you can help. There are many ways that we, too, 


can help you. We invite you to write us 
on any service problems you may have. =" 7 
100% MARINE 
mee To R S 
* 


Our Service Department is being en- 
Universal Mofor Co. 


oie for this purpose. Make use of it — 
wi 
312 Universal Drive 44 Warren Street 


out cost or obligation. “Keep ’em 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin * New York City, New York 
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hung a frequent conflict between skipper and wrecker. For the skipper was 
absolute commander, whether afloat or aground, and no wrecker cou: set 
foot aboard without his permission. There was always the chance that his 
own crew might pull her off, saving not only a big salvage bill but much of 
his own discredit. To dicker with the wreckers was to acknowledg« the 
worst in both respects and it was not human for the captain to give in 
without a struggle. And so the wrecking fleet might lie for days, like coyotes 
around a lone buffalo, watching the crew’s frantic efforts, unable to help 
when help would have been effective because an obstinate skipper stil] 
hoped against hope to save his ship and his name. Such a course might 
bring censure in the courts but what of that when his fame was smirched 
and his “‘ticket’’ gone, anyway? 


Aix this in good weather. What of bad? If a ship were driven ashore by 
a gale, there was less chance of saving her though it happened oftener than 
one might think. The chance of invaluable — and well-rewarded — service 
in saving life was great, however, and there remained both salvage and 
pickings on cargo and fittings, so that competition was just as keen, blow 
high or low, and the fleet turned out to a man, on the instant, in gale or 
calm. The sturdy, shabby little schooners could “take it”’ and so could the 
sturdy, shabby men, and both were driven mercilessly, day and night, when 
the magic summons sounded: “ Wreck Ashore!”’ 

Their feats of pilotage alone were marvels of skill and courage; to work 
a small schooner 50 miles up the Reef against a howling northeaster in a 
black night, with only the scattered coastwise lights for landmarks, dodg- 
ing a thousand hungry coral shoals, while even the phosphorescent surf 
on them was lost in the general sheet of flaming whitecaps and its sound 
was drowned in the universal roar of breaking water, was something to 
stagger the boldest of coasting skippers — but it was all in the day’s work 
for the wreckers. They were indeed a tough breed and their work was men’s 
work. 

An outstanding wrecker of recent years was Bradish W. Johnson, better 
known as “Hog” Johnson. Son of a wealthy New York yachtsman, born 


with a love of the sea, he was educated at Annapolis, but wanted more 


adventure and less discipline than the Navy offered. He tried various 
marine businesses, ending with three years of seal and otter hunting in the 
Pacific (under the guns of two navies!), varied by running arms to Diaz in 
Mexico, where he just missed being shot. In 1882, he built a lighthouse pier 
in Key West, liked the Island City, and found a wife. He joined the Baker 
Wrecking Company (Captain Ben Baker was the leading wrecker of the 
seventies) and embarked on 30 years of marine enterprise as varied and 
adventurous as the wildest fiction. It centered on wrecking and his techni- 
cal training, ingenuity, experience, courage and the audacity which loved 
the long chance, made him a leader. When the Baker Company was sold 
to Merritt & Chapman, of New York, he formed the Key West Wrecking 
Company, with Peter T. Knight, W. H. Williams, and Alfred Atchison, 
three of the ablest men in Key West. They took the cream of the business, 
so frequently underbidding others as to gain Johnson his nickname “ Hog.” 


Between wrecks, there were many ways for Johnson to turn his energy 
and equipment to account. He repaired ships and dealt in them; he helped 
to ship arms and supplies to the Cubans; he flourished in the Spanish War, 
when 400 prizes came to Key West for adjudication. He combed abandoned 
hulks for heavy machinery and hidden valuables; he had a huge warehouse 
crammed with an incredible variety of stores and supplies; he bought ram- 
shackle old craft and put them to good and strenuous use; he hauled pine- 
apples to New York, coal to Maine, ice to Key West and beef to Havana. 
He was repeatedly wrecked and often almost the only survivor; he voyaged 
in open boats to Nassau, to the Isle of Pines. And from all this he would 
return to his handsome home, to the books and music, the friends and 
amenities of a cultured life. Every Key Wester was a wrecker, by force of 
circumstance and in the intervals of regular business, but Johnson was 4 
wrecker by choice and all the time. In 1914, while hauling out a schooner 
on his ways, he died at work, in the sea he loved. 


So you see that a “wrecker” is not “one who wrecks,” but one who works 
on wrecks, to save what is possible. Similarly, in Key West, to “wreck’ 
means not to destroy a ship but to save her or, at least, her crew and con- 
tents. In the yarns one may hear: “The crew tried to get off her but they 
had to ask help; so we wrecked her.” And this meant a heroic attempt to 
save her. 

It was, indeed, a great game in the “good old days of sail.’’ Both the fun 
and the profits faded as canvas disappeared, while the splendid chain of 
lighthouses grew along the Straits and the tricks of coral and current be- 
came better known. There is little chance of trouble now save for the 
ignorant or the grossly careless and, when anything does happen, powerful 
wrecking tugs are ready to take charge. But still the fishing and trading 
schooners carry wrecking licenses, and still the old cry of “‘ Wreck Ashore! 
would fill the quiet streets with eager, racing crowds. 
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GUAYMAS FOR MARLIN 


(Continued from page 24) 


the line move off easily under the light playing drag at which the reel was 
set. [f the boat is gunned ahead when light tackle is used, the angler usually 
finds himself trying to send pressure down a hundred yards or more of very 
light line with no accurate way of knowing just what the stress at the other 
end of the line really is. 

The hook went home, the line held . . . and then the marlin sewed his 
way in and out of the water all the way around the boat before straighten- 
ing away on a long run. He fought long and vigorously and came out of the 
water about fifty times in all before the hour was up and the six-nine tackle, 
used without the aid of harness or belt socket, brought him alongside. 
Porky took the leader and then closed a hand on his sword. While Porky 
held him, I worked the hook out of his jaw and we let him fall back, right 
himself and swim slowly down and away. We put his weight at 175 to 180 
pounds, almost a ringer for Tom’s fish. 


Our first day wasn’t bad but there was more thrilling action lined up 
for us in the six fishing days that lay ahead. There were larger fish and days 
with three and four fish landed instead of two. There were bits of action 
and scenes that neither Tom nor I will soon forget. There was a time when 
we spotted four marlin in a group on the surface. As we let the baits pass 
close to them, we watched one swim over toward Tom’s bait but, before he 
reached it, another came up from below and struck mine with a slash of 
his sword. Simultaneously, we both dropped back and, as one, we lifted 
our rods in the strike. 

From then on, things were a little disorganized but, somehow, by passing 
one rod over the other a time or two, the lines were kept clear and the 
fish, when their first leap-punctuated runs were out of their systems, ended 
up a good distance apart with the.boat holding a position in between. 
Porky did a grand job of mincing back and forth to keep either of us from 
losing all our line but the moment finally came when almost all of Tom’s 
500 yards of 24-thread was out in his marlin’s wake and less than a,hundred 
of my 600 yards of nine-thread remained on the narrow spindle of my 4/0 
reel. When that moment came, as we had known it must, Tom slid over- 
board into the seven-foot canvas dinghy Alberto had shifted from her cus- 
tomary place overhead and we headed the cruiser back toward my fish to 
pick up line. . 

While we completed the playing of my fish, we kept track of the tiny, 
bobbing speck of white that was Tom and, when my marlin finally came 
alongside and was released, we headed over to pick Tom up. We found him 
riding, corklike, on the waves and working on a fish that had been sulking 
for some time. He came aboard to finish his battle and, from the more solid 
position in the chair, was able to work the marlin up. Part way up on the 
long lift, we realized that his fish was dead and, when his bill did break the 
surface, we found that the hook had missed the jaws or come loose and sunk 


into the fish’s shoulder. That was the only fish we killed. He weighed 204 ° 


pounds and his bill is one of Tom’s trophies of that trip. 


Ware Tom was bouncing around on the waves, working on his fish, an- 
other marlin, nearly twice as long as the dinghy, came along and circled 
around him several times. Close enough, Tom says, to see his stripes and to 
set him to wondering how much resistance, if any, the thin shell of canvas 
and cedar strips in which he floated would provide against the penetrating 
power of a marlin-driven spear. His conclusion was discouraging and his 
telief was great when the big fish moved on. 

It was not unusual, while playing a fish from the big boat, to see one or 
two marlin drifting with the near-by waves, fish that would have provided 
action if the one already hooked hadn’t been inclined to take a bait. Occa- 
sionally, while trolling or cruising on the lookout for fish, we saw them leap 
free in the distance, the marlin leaping low to the water and the sailfish 
going high into the air. Once we spotted a leaping sailfish and, after cover- 
ing the intervening half-mile, located the tail of a fish on the surface and 
prepared to present our baits. Before the baits got into position, another 
sailfish came up from below in a blind strike and we went into action. 

We saw manta rays leaping, blackfish and porpoises rolling up as they 
took their breath, big seagoing turtles lazing in the surface sun and schools 
of skipjacks and smaller fish that flicked and ruffled acres of water. If there 
was still enough light when we got in at night, Tom took his spear and went 
goggle fishing. In any case, when we turned homeward in the waning day 
and saw the frigate birds making their steady flights toward their San 











Old (ap’ Smith says: 


“Well, here we are at Fittin’ Out time again and war 
or no war it seems just about the same to me as all 
the others in my fifty years experience. 

“Course it’s true that things are mighty hard to 
get—specially good paint and varnish like Smith’s 


- Cup Defender Finishes which are being used so 


much on marine jobs for the Victory Program. 
“And because good paint’s scarce it’s more impor- 


tant than ever to make sure that every surface you 


~ paint this Spring is properly prepared and thoroughly 


dry before you dip a brush. 

“T’ve got a mighty handy little book on painting 
and varnishing that I’d like to send you. It tells all 
about preparing the surface, and gives many helpful 
hints on the best way to do a good job on bottoms, 


bilges, topsides, decks, cabins and bright work. It’s 
free. Just write to me at—”’ 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


11 East 36th Street New York, N. Y. 





Pedro Island roosts, we could look forward to a swim either in the pool or on 
the beach and to the comfort of the Southern Pacific’s perfect hotel. It was 
0 mean thrill, either, to read on the scoreboard on our first evening’s re- 
turn the score in fish taken on hotel. boats to that date . . . 847 marlin 


ES EDWARD SMITH & CO.,INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1827 Dear Cap’ Smith: Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOK S4 
ryaee on Painting and Varnishing Boats. 








(averaging about 175 pounds) and 146 sailfish (averaging in the eighties). a 
The Gulf of California may be a long way off in miles but it’s not far off Pe es 
memory; if you’ve an itch to fish for marlin where they really hang out, 





you can’t go wrong at Guaymas. 
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Devoted to Winning the War 


From the early days of defense preparedness, 
JOES GEARS were the choice of the U. S. Navy 
and Coast Guard. Today Joes Gears are found on 
many types of defense craft through the ability of 
the makers to meet exact specifications promptly. 
While proud of our full co-operation, we strive to 
serve our regular trade to the best of our ability. 


Free, 1942 “Rules of the Road” 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


and REDUCTION 

































UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 





“UNCLE WANTS HIS BOATS” AND 
HARPER MAKES THE BOLTS... Now! 





DOWN in the hulls of Uncle Sam's sub-chasers, 
cutters, crash boats, mine sweepers, motor torpedo 
boats, and many other fighting craft, will be found 
Harper's non-ferrous and stainless fastenings. 

Big Monel bolts in the bow, carriage bolts in the 
frames, castle nuts on the shafts, drift bolts in the 
keels, and a host of other nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets in all important parts and equipment. Most 
leading yards use Harper fastenings exclusively. 


NEW CATALOG READY 


. . . describing 4320 stock items of non-ferrous and 
stainless fastenings. Free to executives in war and 
other essential industries. Special rush facilities on 
long carriage bolts and drift bolts. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher St. « Chicago 





YACHTING 
TIME TO PAINT HER UP! 


(Continued from page 30) 


to the surface and increases the antifouling properties of the paint. Do not 
apply any of the bronzes direct to any underwater metal surface. Salt 
water, when in contact with copper or bronze applied right over bare m: tal, 
creates galvanic action, causing corrosion of the metal. Apply a zine 
chromate type priming paint first. ; 

The hard racing finishes are hard, slippery enamels. They are used prin- 
cipally on racing craft where seconds saved may mean winning races. Such 
paints are also used in fresh water, where boatowners do not have to worry 
about barnacles. Grass growths can readily be scrubbed off a hard racing 
bottom without affecting the paint surface. If you’ve taken off your old 
hard racing finish right down to the bare wood, apply the new, priming 
coat right over the bare wood, thinning the paint with turpentine unless 
otherwise directed. Subsequent coats of the hard racing finish are applied 
just as it comes from the can. The bottom must be given a light sandpaper- 
ing between coats. 

To refinish a bottom on which the old surface is in good condition, pro- 
ceed in pretty much the same way as with the topside painting. Wire-brush 
the bottom well to remove all loose scale, then sandpaper it briskly with 
medium coarse paper. It’s a good plan to tie a handkerchief over your nose 
and mouth before you start sandpapering as the dust from the old bottom 
paint isn’t the best thing in the world to inhale.When the old surface js 
hard and clean, go ahead with your painting. Yeu may want to thin the 
first coat a little but usually this is not necessary. 


Jusr a word on centerboards and trunks. If you can remove the board 
from the trunk, for painting both, this is by far the best procedure. It’s a 
tough job to get paint remover or a blow torch flame inside a trunk. The 
best way to clean out a trunk is to take a flat stick with coarse sandpaper 
wrapped around it, and slide it up and down inside. You can apply the 
paint with a rag wrapped around a stick, with a round brush lashed to a 
stick, with an old shoe brush, or with one of the old-fashioned ice box 
drain bristle brushes on a long wire handle. (These were used back in the 
pre-electric refrigerator days.) If the centerboard is made of wood, finish it 
just the sarhe as the rest of the bottom job. If you finish an iron center- 
board right up from the bare metal, you have to get a special metal primer. 
The use of this over the bare metal is most important. You have to guard 
against galvanic action. After you have applied a couple of coats of the 
primer, put on your antifouling bottom paint. 

A word of caution on bottom paints: There is a possibility that you may 
not be able to get the same brand of bottom paint that you used last year, 
although most of the paint manufacturers have made every effort to pro- 
tect their regular dealer and boatyard customers. Generally, one brand of 
copper will work all right over the same type of paint made by another 
manufacturer. This usually goes for the bronzes, too. But a copper will not 
work well over an old bronze surface, and vice versa. This year, if you have 
to switch your brand or type of bottom paint, be sure to ask your dealer 
how the new paint will work over the material you used last year. 


A rew paragraphs back I mentioned cove stripes and boot tops. The cove 
stripe is purely ornamental but certainly adds to the appearance of your 
boat. A swanky cove stripe job is done with gold leaf. You can buy “gold 
plate” effect varnishes, which come with the gold powder and vehicle in 
separate compartments, all ready for mixing. I have used this gold varnish 
for a number of seasons and it has proved most satisfactory. Any color that 
contrasts well.with your topside color — black, red or blue — can be-used 
to create an effective cove stripe. The boot top, which runs horizontally 
around the:boat just above the water line, is both decorative and utili- 
tarian. Boot:top paints are hard enamel. Frequently, you can buy an anti 
fouling boot top paint. This is a real investment, as the antifouling proper- 
ties of the paint prevent the growth of grass around the water line. After 
your boat is in commission, you can easily work around her occasionally in 
a small boat and scrub off any trace of grass growth on the boot top. 
You can strike in cove stripes and boot tops easily with masking tape. 
Masking tape is an adhesive-coated kraft paper, 1’ wide, that comes 
handy rolls. In applying masking tape, be sure to press it down firmly on 
the edges to prevent the paint (which you simply brush in between the 
bottom and top lines of masking tape) from running down under the tape. 
The methods for interior painting and varnishing are fundamentally the 
same as for exterior finishing. The principal thing to remember about In 
terior finishing is to ventilate well — and at all times during and after 
finishing. Bilges, lazarettes and other dark, badly ventilated, out of the 
way places constitute a real problem. They must be protected against rot. 
Through the summer, be sure to protect the paint and varnish w ork that 
may have to last you through several seasons, by washing it down fre- 
quently with clean, fresh water and by touching up all bruises and worn 
spots promptly. 
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ROM the drafting table 
up, the Hall-Scott DEFENDERS and INVADERS have always 
been the deep-sea sailors’ choice. It’s the navy man’s O.K. 
on Hall-Scott performance in actual service here and abroad 
that has sent more than 1,000,000 horsepower in Hall-Scott 
DEFENDER and INVADER engines into the service of our govern- 
ment and the British Admiralty. 

If you want to know how navy experts expect an engine 
to be built, take a good look at a Hall-Scott DEFENDER 
or INVADER. See how its upper crankcase is ribbed and 
webbed for ample strength and rigidity. See how massive 
the seven main bearings are, with heavy section webs. 
Check the nickel-steel forged crankshaft and connecting 
rods. Check the whole engine from inlet to exhaust—you'll 
find it the kind of engine a man is glad to depend upon. 











HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
FACTORY BRANCHES: New York, N. Y., 254 West 31st Street; Los Angeles, Calif, 5041 Santa Fe Avenue; Seattle, Wash., 907 Western Avenue. 
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COMPLETE BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


STORAGE — REPAIRS 


ELEVATOR AND MARINE RAILWAY 
UP TO 250 TONS 


TEXACO GAS DOCK 
MARINE HARDWARE — PAINTS 
JOINER AND MACHINE SHOPS 
SPAR BUILDING AND RIGGING 


"Most Complete Yard on the Great Lakes” 











GOES TO SEA 
for UNCLE SAM 


Perhaps you were disappointed when you couldn't get deliv- 
ery on PERKO products for your boat. We think you will 
agree with us in saying that the Navy—our first line of 
defense—certainly should have “first call”. Our plant is 
working Day and Night to meet Defense demands. 
' We're sure you won't mind waiting while we fill 

this “customer's” order first. 
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1944 PITKIN AVE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 


finest Diesels built! Direct factory 

’ branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Long Island City, N.Y. 











YACHTING 
HURON AND HAYWOOD BOATS 


(Continued from page 43) 


ways in normal weather with competent crews. Therefore, their reputation 
among fishermen (who took them out in all weathers) need not fright«. g 
pleasure boatman who would think nothing of cruising in a power bo: of 
considerably less seaworthy design. 

Butcher Boy, one of the sail boats built by Watts within recent years. js 
owned by Henry N. Barkhausen, of Chicago, who has attempted to keep 
her as much as possible like the fishing boats. 


“Tuy are certainly not the safest, easiest or most practical boats, at 
least in the traditional form, and I for one would never try to convert one to 
a cruiser because I like the conventional rig and appearance. But they 
certainly give you some sporty sailing as well as tough sailing. A year ago 
last fall, we had a hard trip across Lake Michigan that involved bailing 
like hell most of the way. Of course, if you snug them down and almost 
heave to, they’re pretty dry, but try and drive them to windward in any 
sea, even under short sail, and you have to be careful not to drown yourself, 
Off the wind, they are a dream and, with the right weather, as you probably 
know, will give you a passage a conventional yacht of her size will have a 
-hard time to equal. A year ago last November, I came from Washington 
Isle to Sturgeon Bay, with a slow start and slow finish, with at least 20 
minutes under bare poles besides, on account of a broken tiller, and still 
averaged 8.5 m.p.h. from dock to dock. That was a 50-mile stretch in a NE 
sleet storm. Last summer, on one trip across the Lake, we averaged 7 
m.p.h. on a 90-mile run. It’s certainly fun to watch them go under condi- 
tions like those. 

“As far as using her for cruising, it’s certainly possible. Two can sleep 
forward; there is a big dunnage chest abaft the bulkhead to port, and 
abaft the thwart to starboard I have another chest which turns into a 
galley. This does not mean much comfort — absolutely none in rough or 
rainy weather — but still I’d hate to put a cabin on her. My conscience still 
hurts me for putting in a motor. I have been hoping to take her to the Su- 
perior north shore (which is my favorite country) but, so far, the time 
hasn’t been forthcoming.” 

That gives some idea of what can be done with such a boat in the raw 
state. With more yacht-like comforts and conveniences, and less vigorous 
weather, any pleasure sailor who likes wandering about the shallower, 
narrower and usually more interesting waters of the Lakes should get along 
beautifully. And it is obvious that, without any additions, the boats are 
well adapted for cruising-camping expeditions. 

It is interesting to compare the Huron boat of the Great Lakes with the 
Hampden boat of the East Coast. The Hampden boat, which has attracted 
some attention (YacuTine, July, 1938, H. I. Chapelle; The American 
Neptune, January, April, July, 1941, various writers), is also thought to 
have developed from the yawl boat. Some models of the types appear to be 
quite similar though later specimens, after each type had evolved in its own 
way, differ somewhat more. 


Ir is nearly impossible to set any definite limits of size for Huron boats; 
boats of that model came as small as skiffs were built, and the larger sizes 
merged gradually into the schooner class with no distinct line of cleavage. 
Thirty feet on the keel might be accepted as normal, though in later years 
35 to 40 was not unusual. Most of the boats were clinker built though there 
always seem to have been a few carvel; in later years, almost all have been 
carvel built, perhaps because it is easier to make a boat of that construction 
that will stand up under the pounding of an engine. At least one small 
strip built sailing Huron boat is now in use though that construction is rare. 
Sails were usually tanned after being used for a season or two. Ballast was 
normally rock. It was easy to get and, if a heavy cargo was to be carried, 
the ballast could be abandoned with no loss. In the few boats used for 
pleasure and in fishing boats fitted for racing, sandbags were the usual 
form of ballast and all varieties of kites were set. However, the idea was not 
carried to the extremes of the East Coast sandbaggers, probably because 
there was no great amount of money available to put into racing yachts. 
Basically, each boat had to be a work boat. Even a pleasure boat, to have 
any resale value, would have to be of a model that could be used for fishing. 
Before engines became common, oars were always carried for use in narrow 
places or when there was no wind; fishermen commonly rowed heavy boats 
distances that today make even their own descendants unhappy to con- 
template. 

The fish that were taken were disposed of in various ways. Those that 
came from near the shore, especially in the earlier days, were taken to the 
towns and most of them were consumed there. As fishing developed into an 
industry, and as fish became scarcer, other methods came into use; the 
boats and men would depart for distant fishing grounds each spring and 
could not come sailing home with their catch at night. Camps were set UP 
on the islands at the head of Lake Huron and, later, on Superior. The 
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fishermen lived at the camp during the fishing season and all the fish were 
prought there and usually packed in ice, though some few might be salted. 
Then they were shipped by steamer to the fishing towns in Ontario and 
to some of the Lake cities in the States, where they were either sold to local 
consumers or repacked and sent to larger communities. 

The use of the fisheries was at first unlimited and, when licensing was 
imposed, it was more to give the government a cut of the profits than to 
control the catch. Licenses gave rise to more humor than respect. An 
Ontario fisherman is said to have lured his third wife into marriage by the 
promise of a farm; the deed, when delivered, was a five dollar fishing 
license, entitling the possessor to farm the whole of Lake Huron, with no 
restrictions. Needless to say, the fishermen of that locality were mostly 
Seotchmen. In fact, a study of Scotch types of fishing craft might lead to 
some interesting comparisons with the Lake fishing boats. In time, un- 
limited fishing, combined with increased efficiency in methods of taking and 
marketing fish, led to a situation similar to that in which the lumbermen 
found themselves. Some fishermen took the lumbermen’s way out of the 
predicament and went West. Others found themselves in a most uncom- 
fortable position. George Brown Goode, in his Fishing Industries of the 
United States, published in 1887, has this sad report to make: 


“Mk. C. P. Haywood, the famous boatbuilder, is located at Saint Joseph 
but during later years he has been unable to sell any boats as the fishermen 
have been too poor to invest in them. He has, however, the reputation of 
being the best. boatbuilder on the lakes. His boats, known as the ‘Hay- 
wood,’ ‘Huron’ or ‘Square stern,’ have a great reputation on Lake Huron 
but have not sustained it well at Saint Joseph, where they have been 
subjected to very severe trials.” 


Of course, other factors contributed to the decline of the small sailing 


boat. Steam tugs, as well as highly developed small boat fishing, helped to 
make the fish scarce and to make the individual fisherman unhappy. They 
did not, however, replace his sail boat for he could not buy a tug. When he 
managed to survive, he continued to use a small boat; when small power 
boats appeared, they rapidly replaced the few surviving sail boats, and that 
was when sail in the Lake fisheries might legally have been pronounced 
dead. The power boats probably offered more comfort and speed to fisher- 
men who would have used small boats in any case. It is not entirely im- 
possible, with engines and fuel growing scarcer at present, that sail boats 
may appear once more. 

The Huron boat offers shoal draft, carrying space, and seaworthiness 
sufficient for most pleasure sailors. Not ‘only is she adapted to cruising, but 
she also might be used as the basis of a racing class in which skill in handling 
and ability in carrying quantities of sail would be essential, one similar in 
some ways to the Chesapeake log canoe. She has a seagoing appearance 
that makes her attractive without the addition of brass and teak; unless 
the owner requires some metal outside, the inside ballast reduces cost. 
Quoting Mr. Barkhausen again: 

“To me, next to her traditional appearance and nostalgic appeal, her 
primary virtue is simplicity. Representing a small investment, she gives 
tremendous value yet does not bother my conscience if I can’t use her for 
months on end or for several years, as the case may now be. She is rough 
and rugged and can stand both abuse and neglect.” 

If you are interested in sailing the Lakes, you might think it over. 


Norz: I am greatly indebted to many more people than can be listed. The 
following, however, should receive particular thanks for information, for the 
use of their collections, and for help in finding material: Henry N. Barkhausen, 
U.S. 8. Neches; Angus MacLeod, Kincardine, Ont.; Fred Watts, Collingwood, 
Ont.; Capt. William Watts, Vancouver, B. C.; Capt. John Macaulay, Wiarton, 
Ont.; L. H. MacLeod, Bayfield, Ont.; H. J. Defoe, Bay City, Mich.; Frank A. 
Taylor, U. S. National Museum; Herbert L. Harley, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Gordon 
B. Balfour and C. H. J. Snider, Toronto. 


THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER 


(Continued from page 38) 


island altogether. I might easily be 50 miles east of where I seem to be. 
My latitude appears to be fairly accurate, but my longitude is open to 
—" — wide open. I have altered our course, on the strength of this 
unch, 
8:30 p.m. A few moments ago Harry yelled: “Light off the port bow!” 
_We ail ran forward in a state of tremendous excitement. There was a 
t for sure, low to the horizon. But it was not the hoped for land for, as 
Wwe watched, it climbed slowly up the sky. Presently we could distinguish 
the outlines of a large liner. I ran below for an electric torch and, pointing 
It at the great ship rushing by, asked in Morse Code for the course to 
adeira. A signal light from her bridge answered, but the dots and dashes 
followed one another so fast that none of us could read the vital message. 


October 22nd, 11:15 p.m. To our intense disappointment, morning broke on 











SECURIT Ve LOM 





BUOYS to mark your course 


Oil you know you can depend on 


Boating, without buoys to guide you, would be a hazardous, 
trying pastime. And boating without a dependable oil may 
prove equally disastrous. For it takes the best of oils to insure 
efficient engine operation and to eliminate the danger, annoy- 


ance and cost of unexpected 


















engine breakdowns. So do as 
tens of thousands of experi- 
enced skippers do. Always in- 
sist on Duplex Marine Engine 
Oil. The records prove that it 
has all of the qualities neces- 
sary to give perfect lubrication 
afloat. And whether you own an 
inboard or outboard, a gasoline 
or diesel engine, there is a grade 
of Duplex which is precisely 
right for your needs. Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corporatio 

Oil City, Penn. a 
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REPAIR for the F UTURE 





Now is the time to make your boat ready, not only for 
this season, but for the future. Our entire construction 
output is now directed to the war program. Every man 
in our plant is conscientiously applying himself to the 
vital job in hand. 


Later, when the war has been successfully concluded, 
our construction, repair and service facilities will be 
better able than ever to accord your boat first-class 
attention. 


ELIZABETH CITY SHIPYARD 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 




















BILL’S HER 
HEART-THROB 
-~HIS BOAT'S . 

PARAGON- “ 
EQUIPPED!" 









"THE beauty is brainy. 
She knows Paragon 
Gears will get her there 
and back. And it’s no coin- / 
cidence that Bill’s boat is 
the tidiest in the basin, For 
when Paragon is the stand- 
ard equipment, you may 
lay to it that everything 
else abouta craft is proper. 
The engineers—those who 
annually select Paragon 
for the largest-selling 
marine motors and most 
popular boats—see to that. 





REVERSE & REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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an empty sea. I altered course again and ran due south until I got the noon 
sight. This showed that we were eight miles south of Madeira and to west. 
ward of it — how far west I do not know. So I have missed my first cast 
and must circle back. Since I am reasonably sure of my latitude I sha!! run 
due east on this parallel, hoping it will lead me to the island. 

Now that we want to go east, the wind is heading us, being east north- 
east. It seems that, just as an airport is always on the wrong side of town, 
so the wind always blows from the wrong direction. If we do not sight 
Madeira by tomorrow we shall be obliged to run southeast 200 miles for 
the Canary Islands. There are so many of them that my hope is that even | 
cannot miss them. 


October 23rd, 2:00 p.m. No sight of land, and we are all depressed. The 
crew has no confidence in me and I have little in myself. 

4:00 p.m. “Land ho!” 

Peter’s voice roared it out soon after I finished writing that last entry. 
surely those are the finest words ever heard at sea. To every man who 
hears them must come a thrill, but I think that they meant more to me than 
to anyone since the early navigators to whom the seas were as secret and 
mysterious as my lack of knowledge have made them to me. 

I tore up the companionway and ran forward. There it was, the little 
blur of dark blue against the light blue horizon, vague and formless, yet 
definitely ponderable. Land! And my justification. 

7:00 p.m. With our big mizzen and squaresail filled by a strong north- 
west wind, we ran down on the island at eight knots. It was as though 
Marie scented the stable like an old horse and put forth her best effort in a 
last, splendid burst of speed. We have just passed the westernmost end of 
the island. Perhaps it is because my eyes are starved for land, but it seems 
the loveliest sight they ever beheld. The tall green mountains reach so near 
the sky that clouds are roosting on their peaks, and lights — the lights of 
peace — begin to twinkle as darkness falls. 

The wind is rising with that persistent contrariness of all weather, but 
Captain Stoner is going to try to make port if he can get his bearings. It 
will be a tricky piece of work with no charts of the island, and no engine. 

9:00 p.m. The lights of Funchal were blazing close to us, outlining the 
streets, climbing the mountains, promising us all the joys of civilization 
but, like the fruits of Tantalus, just out of reach. Through torrential rain 
driven by a half-gale, we could see a red light flickering on a jetty. We came 


up to it much too fast, and found ourselves in a maze of shipping. A big 


ship loomed ahead; then four more just beyond her. 

“Hard a starboard!” I yelled as I saw them but Captain Stoner couldn’t 
do it without jibing, and there was no time to trim sheets. So he went to 
port and missed a four-masted schooner by less than fifty feet. Then we 
were right in the middle of the fleet, with no engine and the wind blowing 
harder every second. 

By the grace of God, we did not hit anything. As we clawed our way out 
to sea, I signaled with the flashlight for a pilot. Naturally, none appeared, 
so we are still at sea. But our first port of call is waiting us; and all those 
lovely lights, so gay after the blackouts of England, are flickering their 
messages of welcome. 


(To be Concluded) 


FITTING OUT—1942 STYLE 


(Continued from page 21) 


it’s up inside. Remove the strainers and dig out the crop of barnacles or 
other stoppage — and, while you’re at it, treat yourself to a new toothbrush 
and use the old one to work some antifouling paint up inside. 

Wood has its troubles, too, and by that we mean that, when you're 
prowling around inside, ’way up forward or aft in the lazarette, be on the 
lookout for soft, punky wood. That’s where it appears most frequently. 
Look, jab or scratch beneath painted surfaces, too, as once this stuff gets 
started it will work right along behind ordinary paint. It’s called dry rot but 
it thrives on dampness and poor ventilation. Beneath and behind ice boxes 
which leak a bit is another favorite spot and you may find it behind lockers, 
around the galley, almost anywhere that the air circulation is restricted. 
If you’re plagued with the stuff, read the paragraph above on thoroughness 
a dozen times and then proceed. 


Leaks are often a problem at fitting out time. If you couldn’t locate just 
where your troubles along that line were last season and didn’t mark the 
places the water ran out at hauling out time, you may have quite a search. 
Plugging up the limber holes and running water into a few sections at 4 
time may help, but don’t think your boat is a sieve just because she seeps 4 
bit of water at every seam. They all do in the spring. Stuffing boxes, through 
hull fittings and broken fastenings cause more leaks than any diseases of the 
caulking cotton. A plank that sags a bit away from the frames or seam 
that is overwide are usually signs of fastenings which need to be replaced. 

Of course, around the stem, transom or anywhere up above the bilges, 
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» CALLED FOR SERVICE ALOFT AND AFLOAT... 


* 
For months prior to Pearl Harbor, huge quantities ot 
Waterproof WELDWOOD went into National Defense. 
Today, we have total war. . . and into it is going prac- 
tically out total production. 


So the Waterproof WELDWOOD you wanted for that 
new dinghy, bulkhead or cabin, may, therefore, not be 
available. It may even now be doing its bit in a mine- 
sweeper, plane or PT boat. 


Remembering that it was your confidence that helped 
establish the leadership of Waterproof WELDWOOD 
in the boat building field, we're truly sorry that we may 
not be able to fill yout order. Some day we ll once again 
beable to serve yOu- In the meantime, we are proud to be 
serving Uncle Sam... and will not forget your sacrifice. 


WELDWOU 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLY WOOD 


Executive Offices: 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


616 WEST 4 
BRANCHES 6th STREET 


NE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Ww YORK, N. Y. 












BUDA ENGINES—The Secret 


behind 
dependable 
ARMY and NAVY 


Boat Power 









ABOVE: U. S. Army 
''J-type’’ motor 
launch. Dimensions: 
80’ =z 12’ 7” «3° 3”. 


RIGHT: ‘'C-type’’ 
Launch. Dimensions: 
40’ x 10’ 6” x 2’ 9”. 
Both powered by 
Buda-Lanova Diesel 
Engines. 


UDA-LANOVA Diesel Engines meet the requirement for dependable, 
rugged power without excessive weight. The two launches illustrated 
here, built by the Robinson Marine Construction Co., of Benton Harbor, 
_ Michigan, are a typical example of the many types of work boats, landing 
boats and utility craft being powered by Buda-Lanova Heavy-Duty Diesels 
for the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 
In addition, Buda Generator Sets are being widely 
used throughout the Services for reliable, low-cost 
electric power. 


THE BUDA CO. shia! ees suerte) il. 
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Diesel and Gasoline Engines 20 to 248 HP 








THE 


SeaaWatch 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Circumnavigates 


the Globe with 
the 


Navy, Coast Guard, 


Tells time in Hours—Bells— Watches 
and "24-hour" system. If your dealer and the 
cannot supply you, order direct from 
us. Watch will be sent postpaid any- 
where in the U. S. for $2.20. This price 


includes excise tax and postage. U. >. Marines 
Nauticat Crock Co., norrotx, va. 


ENJOY THIS UNRESTRICTED SPORT! 
with Skaneateles Class Racers 


Sailing for health, relaxation and 
training in small boat handling is 
more fun when your boat has 
exclusive Skaneateles construction 
features. Get yours from Skane- 
ateles’ ample: stocks to start the 
new season right. No sacrifice of 
Skaneateles standards in mate- 
rials, workmanship or construction. 
Lightnings, Comets, Snipes, Pen- 
“)MAET guins ready. for delivery. Write for 
cea literature, prices. 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 
Fine Boats Since 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 























YACHTING 


it’s hard to get water to stay inside long enough to run out and aid jp 
locating a leak. Here’s a trick we saw worked on a trawler hauled cut at 
Peirce & Kilburn’s last fall. She had a leak at the stem so the yard gang 
sprayed a powerful hose all along it from the outside. When the man came 
out from below, he said he had found the leak. It might work with an 
ordinary boat yard hose. 

Ordinarily, at fitting out time, there’s quite a bit to be said about the 
installation of new equipment, gadgets, hardware, etc. There won’t be as 
much of that this year, of course. But, if you need some new cleats. turn- 
buckles, or even more complicated contrivances, don’t decide you can’t 
get ’em without even trying. Brass and bronze haven’t been used in the 
manufacture of pleasure boat equipment since the first of the year but there 
is still a good stock of stuff on hand in many places. If one dealer dvesn’t 
have what you need, try a couple of others. 

Then there are materials like lumber, glass, linoleum, deck canvas, ete. 
An armful of each will go a long way toward making that change in layout 
you’ve sketched out so many times. You can probably find enough of these 
to go ahead and do the job. But a word of caution. Don’t start swinging 
tools of destruction and ripping the boat apart without first making sure 
you can obtain the necessary replacements. Some of the most common- 
place items are on the very scarce list — copper tacks, for instance. Pity the 
poor boat owner who cannot pick a handful of these out of his ditty box, 


We don’t ordinarily think of the possibility of substitutes in connection 
with engine parts and propellers. While stocks of these are by no means 
exhausted, they are low enough so that some owners are going to run into 
trouble. It’s impossible to generalize about what to do on specific problems 
of this nature. But there must be a few clever engine mechanics and 
machinists still around who could take a crack at duplicating the unavail- 
able part; give them a chance if you’re stuck otherwise. You can’t get 
anyone but a propeller manufacturer to make a new propeller but recondi- 
tioners can do wonders with old ones. 

Wire rope and manila rope, of course, are sold by the mile during the 
normal fitting out season. This year the better grades of wire rope will be 
short, and linen and manila will be practically unavailable. Stainless steel, 
of course, is gone entirely. If you have to replace wire running and standing 
rigging, be certain that you know just what the stuff you’re getting is. The 
table below, of comparative strengths of various types of wire rope of 
6 by 7 construction, may be helpful as a reference for those who have to 
get along with an inferior grade. Other constructions vary proportionately; 
let’s not sacrifice strength even if we have to increase the diameter a little. 


BREAKING STRENGTH, WIRE ROPE, 6 BY 7 CONSTRUCTION 


Diameter — le yy" 34” 
MRI ice Sok ct holcigreinrs Actos loiy's aneooinae it! te 688 deep). ae 
Gaivanieed TON: ..3 Gibco te ose 459 1,220 — 1,980 3,900 
Galvanized Cast Steel............... SR sete 3,500 7,800 
Galvanized Plow Steel............... aah eae 4,200 9,720 
Galvanized Improved Plow Steel. ..... 780 2,750 4,800 10,600 
Hasird Horodios. .........56-.085:: 800 3,000 5,200 11,500 


What to do about the total lack of manila rope is the toughest nut of all 
to crack. That shortage is going to affect more boat owners than any other. 
If you just can’t get along without some new rope, you'll have a choice of 
stuff made out of sisal or henequen fibers by the well-known rope manu- 
facturers. The sisal is the better and provides strengths of about 75 per cent 
of that of the good grades of manila we’ve been used to. It’s rough on the 
hands, stiff and doesn’t last as long, particularly under water (better figure 
on two mooring pennants per season if you have to use it there) but for all 
around use it’s the best available. Cotton rope is another possibility. It’s 
not as strong as manila or sisal and, in the larger-than-hardware-store sizes, 
is more expensive. Sash cord and other small cotton ropes have hoisted and 
trimmed many a small boat’s sails already and there’s no reason why they 
shouldn’t do a passable job for the 25-footer and down now. Cotton rope 
doesn’t last any too long and is liable to pop without warning some day 
when it breezes up a bit. But have a couple of spare hanks aboard and what 
if it does? 

But, even if you don’t need a single fathom of new rope, taking care of 
what you have is an important part of fitting out this season. Don’t throw 
any manila rope away — you may have to use two old mooring pennants 
or anchor rodes where one good one did before. Do turn sheets and halliards 
end for end to distribute the wear as much as possible and go over the whole 
rigging and rope to see if everything is being used as efficiently as p« yssible. 


Tue Plymouth Cordage Company has recently published a booklet 
entitled “Making Rope Last Longer.” Every rope user should have a copy: 
Among the suggestions offered are. (1) Store rope in a dry, unheated space, 
with free air circulation; never in dirty, unventilated quarters. (2) [i a rope 
kinks, remove the kink by hand, not by jamming in a block. (3) Both acids 
and alkalies are harmful to rope — around a boat, battery acid and lins 
oil are particularly damaging. 
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Rope life can actually be lengthened with the use of preservatives such 
as Cuprinol. This is particularly true of mooring pennants, anchor rodes, 
and any other rope which is in the water frequently or all the time. The T © a ‘ pant . 4 e é & 
best way to apply the stuff is by dipping. Put it in a basin or other shallow & ; a 
receptacle and run the rope through it slowly, coiling it as it comes out. 

Then hang it up to dry, turning the coil 180° every ten minutes for the 
first half hour. This will distribute any excess fluid all through the rope. 

Life preservers are something else we had better hang on to as long as 
they can possibly pass inspection. A needle and thread and some patches 
may lengthen the useful life of preservers which would be discarded in an 
ordinary year. Mildew preventives and preservatives for fabrics are 
advisable here, too. Spray it on with a flit gun. 

As a final word of caution, be sure to get new charts if you use your boat 
anywhere along coastwise waters, inland or offshore. The recent issues of 
the “ Notices to Mariners” indicate that 75 per cent of the buoys and other 
aids will be changed in some way by summer. 







THE 


LIFE SAVE VEST 


FOR 


ACTIVE | 
SPORTSMEN 


HANDLING BIG SPINNAKERS ON 
SMALL BOATS 


(Continued from page 48) 


but also from the cockpit. Adjustments in the lift often have to be made 
after the spinnaker has been set and everyone is in the cockpit; this ar- 
rangement makes it unnecessary for anyone to get out on deck. It also 
facilitates jibing the spinnaker. 

When sailing before a steady wind, the pull of the spinnaker can be in- 
creased by easing off the halliard about a foot. This will permit the sail to 
reach further forward and will get it away from the mainsail. It is inadvisa- 
ble, however, to ease off the halliard when the wind is too variable or when 
the boat is sailing on a reach (except, as before stated, when the head of 
the sail is fouling the jumper stays). 

Move evenly and lightly at all times and move about as little as possible; 
every unnecessary movement checks the speed of the boat. 

If you are ahead and in doubt as to whether or not the apparent wind 
on the next reaching leg will permit you to use a spinnaker to advantage, 
it will be advisable not to hoist the spinnaker until you have been on that 


% SAFETY AND COMFORT 
FOR WATER SPORTS 


This government approved life 
preserver is filled with Kapok (6 


leg long enough to form a definite opinion. If you are still in doubt, watch Exclusive — more buoyant than — 
the boat behind you and do not hoist your spinnaker unless that boat sets Features ... cai Sct a aN be a ar. fel 
hers and appears to be carrying it to advantage. In such event, get yoursup | 1 Ne padding at shoulders per- retain: Heer hllsecissey tenders f 
quickly. mits free arm action. support heaviest man in water. 

Remember that most races are won by the proper handling of jib and | Q Adivstable straps at sides Backed by more than half a cen- 
mainsail. Many crew men have a tendency to become so involved in the en he tury of manufacturing experience 
spinnaker and its intricacies that, when the spinnaker comes down, they | 3 vtovt ot sides permits free — Ta-pat-co has become known 
fail to give immediate attention to the jib and mainsail; such neglect quran to gneem, 


throughout the nation as the “Life 
Save Equipment that never lets you 
down.” 


usually means defeat. Remember, also, that all lines must be kept clear. | 4 Flexible a at a 
prevents vest pushing up aroun 
Warn sailing before the wind, the man handling the spinnaker sheet ec agg Bec raga 
should be on the lee side and well forward. When he is forward of the main 

boom, he has a splendid view of the whole spinnaker and can handle the Ta-pat-co 

sheet to great advantage. The helmsman should also be over on the lee | ue prResERVER 

side. The combined weight of these two men on that side will give the boat 


aslight list to leeward, which will help the set of the mainsail and tend to — CUSHIONS 

SR orfully designed for beauty — Ka- 
prevent its jibing. bok filled for safety, Ta-pat-co cushions 
_ Onareach, the helmsman should sit on the weather side. When the wind | Ste Sever SS eS 
is abeam, this is important, not only because his weight, and the weight of Coase cores. Tenetce cushions 
the man handling the spinnaker guy, are needed on that side, but also be- Sod to the Combaet sat safety Of ite 
cause in a puff the helmsman should have his feet braced and may require | P*SS°"8°*s: 
all his strength on the tiller to keep the boat from heading up and capsizing. 
When the boat has a strong tendency to head up in a puff, be sure, also, 
to ease off the main sheet promptly. The man handling the spinnaker sheet 
usually stays to leeward and flattens the spinnaker by moving aft to the 
stern as the wind gets further forward. If the wind is approximately 
abeam and strong and 
gusty, he may also have 


of i to move over to wind- 
d | QO» @ 


ward or, at least, straddle 
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THIS Spring, THIS 4. ee 
t | 


GREENPORT CAN SERVE YOU! 








Greenport can offer you the complete service and 
repair facilities of this yard, even though our major 
effort is now devoted to wartime boat building. 
Our 24-hour repair and overhaul service is backed 
up by a competent force of skilled mechanics — 
and an adequate stock of repair parts purchased 
prior to the war. 

Make this yard your stopping place for gas, oil, 
water, mail. Come to sheltered Peconic Bay and 
Greenport, where you will find picturesque, peace- 
ful cruising waters in wartime. 
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World’s finest marlin fishing at 


Hotel Playa de Cortes 


GUAYMAS, MEXICO 


Marlin and sailfish season at Guaymas is from April to July. 
Our guests catch hundreds every year. 

Hotel Playa de Cortés is an easy train trip across the 
border from Tucson, Arizona. (Take the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to Tucson.) 

If you don’t care about fishing, there’s horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming in a beautiful outdoor pool, loafing in the 
leisurely atmosphere of Old Mexico. 

For information or reservations, write or wire O. P. Bart- 


lett, Dept. YA-4, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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KEEP ‘EM RUNNING! 


(Continued from page 45) 


not lose as much vacuum as the good cylinders and the gauge jiand wil] 
cease its erratic dips. 

Compression. Compression can be tested in the same way as valves, }j 
poor compression is suspected, start shorting out one cylinder «t a time 
from number one back, and note on the vacuum gauge the drop in vacuum 
caused by each cylinder shorted. On a typical six-cylinder engine, the 
vacuum will usually drop from 114” to 2’. Assuming cylinders one, two 
three and four all dropped 2” in vacuum when shorted out and number five 
dropped only 1”, you may be sure that this is the weak cylinder since cyt. 
ting it out caused only half the drop in vacuum that was caused by shorting 
the good cylinders. This poor compression may be due to a bad valve or g 
ring condition. 

In an engine showing a uniform drop all the way through, you may rest 
assured that the compression condition of the engine is all right. Incj. 
dentally, a cylinder that does not drop the vacuum in the least when 
shorted usually indicates a dead spark plug. 

Many things that have not been listed, such as automatic spark advance 
can be tested with your vacuum gauge. This is easily done after you are 
assured that the timing is set correctly at idling speed. Open the throttle to 
three-quarter speed and again try to advance the timing. If you can jp- 
crease the vacuum, you know that the advance mechanism is faulty 
(whether it be mechanized or vacuum) as the timing will remain correct 
from zero to full speed, provided the advance mechanism is functioning, 

Engines with two distributors can also be synchronized as can engines 
with two carburetors. Other things can be tested with the vacuum gauge, 


iv is advisable to carry a spare coil and condenser. A barnyard method of 
testing the coil is to remove the high tension wire from the distributor and 
insert a screwdriver in its place. This is to be done when the coil is warn. 
Hold the high tension wire against the screwdriver blade and start the 
engine. Then, slowly pull the wire away from the screwdriver. The spark 
should be fat and jump at least 34” at idling speed before cutting out. 
After this has been done, speed up the engine and repeat the test. The 
spark will be thinner but it should remain steady. 

It’s a lucky yachtsman who finds one mechanic in a hundred who really 
knows his business. And beware of the mechanic who tries to sell you new 
points, a coil and condenser, a carburetor, a carbon and valve job anda 
change of oil; it is amazing how seldom all this is needed. The carbon and 
valve job is usually sold to cover up the mechanic’s lack of knowledge. 

Spark plugs and points should be changed at regular intervals in normal 
times but, in the present emergency, they can be made to last for years. 

Recently, I conducted numerous tests in some of the world’s largest avia- 
tion test houses, using thousands of dollars’ worth of instruments. I wish to 
state that, if care is exercised with the five and ten outfit listed in the early 
part of this article, your engine may not be as scientifically adjusted as the 
engines in the test house, but it will run just as well. 


Autuor’s Nors: If the reader will send a stamped, self-addressed e1- 
velope, I shall be glad to answer, to the best of my ability, any engine prob- 
lems the reader might have. If I can’t, I’ll ask Mike O’Leary. 


THE LONG VOYAGE OF “MAO-MAO" 


(Continued from page 34) 


enduring a miserable passage. It was cold enough for ice on the decks. At 
intervals, we relieved our discomfort by eating oysters heated in mush: 
room soup, a most delicious concoction. 


WE hauled out at the excellent shipyard at Elizabeth City for a nev 
shaft and for propeller repairs, having hit another log. Our passage throu! 
Albermarle and Pamlico Sounds was thoroughly unpleasant — rain, wind 
and wretched visibility which made navigation exceedingly difficult as the 
marks are often miles apart. The vile weather continued to our destination 
in South Carolina. This place, where we were to shoot ducks, is some twenty 
miles up the Combahee River. ae 
On December Ist, we continued our southerly course, proceeding by 
easy stages. The weather was cold, but fine. At Miami, we reported to the 
customs, our first formality since leaving Alexandria Bay on October Ist; 
thereafter, we had to get clearance papers each time we moved. We mades 
leisurely passage to Key West, the most southerly point in the United 
States. Unfortunately, a high wind had so muddied the water that fishing 
was impossible. F 
As the weather continued bad and the fishing was hopeless, we head 
north, staying a while at Miami, where we were vastly entertained by the 
host of pelicans which await the return of the fishing boats for discardet 
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LEAN 


BOTTOM 


oftec P monihee ai moorieg. 


International 


New York City 
21 West Street 





This unretouched photograph was taken just 
as the boat was hauled at the end of 
October. The only bottom painting done on 
her was two coats of SINGAPORE in the 
spring. She had been moored in the shallow 
water of a very fouling harbor since early 
May and was used only week-ends. Abso- 
lutely no cleaning was done on the bottom 
either during the season or when hauled. 
Yet there was not a vestige of any fouling 
growth whatsoever. We will gladly give 
you the names of the owner, yard and 


photographer for verification of the above 
statements. This is not an isolated instance 
but a typical case history of every one of 
the many power and sail boats on which 
SINGAPORE was used during the past two 
years. Yes, SINGAPORE costs more. It 
amounted to only five dollars more, to do 
this 32’ deep draft boat. A clean, fast bottom 
for the whole season is worth it. 


SINGAPORE may be used for both boottopping and 
bottom. It comes in bright green, brilliant red, medium 
blue and black. Send for descriptive color card. 
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Paint Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 
970 Tennessee St. 
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PAINTS 


Montreal, Canada 
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6700 Park Ave. 
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International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
101 Powell Street 
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bait and scraps of fish. The fishing at Miami is poor at that time of year 
Returning to Palm Beach, we cleared for West End, Grand Bahamas 
pert i starting off in a fresh northeaster and a choppy sea. After some twenty 
* egg miles, we ran into a flat, oily calm extending for about ten miles. This wag 
followed by a stiff northwester under which Mao-Mao rolled violen: ly, 


From West End we moved to the Abaco group, aS we were anxious to 

fish the “Hole In The Wall.” The neighboring gap between Alacé and 

Eleuthera is the only deep water passage for heavy fish through thie great 

barrier of the Bahamas between Walkers Cay and the coast of Cuba. - 
After ten.days of fishing, we set off for Nassau where we arrived on 

March 25th, our cruise having lasted nine months and covered a distance 

of 6790 nautical miles. Except for some starter trouble, our two Buda 

Diesel engines needed no overhauling; nor have the valves required grind- 








ing. As for Mao-Mo’s hull, it has proved its strength and stability under >’ 
severe conditions, in dirty weather and in high seas. Isls 
; 4 

Me 

CALIFORNIA YACHTSMEN KEEP boa 
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ON RACING - 

(Continued from page 55) sis 

third place went to S.C.Y.A.’s Commodore, Wes Smith, sailing Rebel, T 
The Stars competed on only one day since nearly every man in the fleet (wh 


BLACK BE AUTY SERVES ANEW is in a defense plant. The Frank Borzage Perpetual Trophy for the class is a 


was awarded to the winner of the one race, Bill Severance, sailing his new 


























To many a Hubert Johnson honest workmanship could Star Galivant for the first time. Nine Albatrosses, 22-foot Rhodes-designed >| 
yacht now serving the Serv- produce. sailers, came up from Newport. W. A. Kirk’s Kaloha took first place. Bernie opel 
ices, Godspeed and good We all look forward to the MeNally’s Souvenir, despite her trip to the bottom, wound up in a tie for sec- Apr 
luck. Recall your noble days of peace when we shall ond place with Jack Hillman’s Folly. The Pacific Coast Class lost a lot of that 
background: it is the best again serve yachtsmen with canvas in the blow and ensuing races were a little puzzling to all concerned beg 
that careful design and our fine line of boats. as the entries appeared with borrowed canvas carrying numbers already E 
showing on others of the fleet. Stan Christopher’s Velero was the winner the 
in the five-boat fleet and will have her name inscribed on the C.R.A. Cha 
Hubert S. Johnson Perpetual. Don Pederson’s Agnes E was second, and W. Mackenzie Brown’s moc 
Y HEAD, NEW JERSF' Silhouette, 1941 champion, was third. The Donovan-Seaman Trophy for F 
Pacific Inter-Clubs went begging as Louis Varalyay did not defend his tion 
title. Only two points separated the first four boats in the seven-boat fleet pers 
as Willis Boyd in Wah Ini won over Ken Davis, in the Chalupita. app 
Over at Cabrillo Beach, in another section of Outer Harbor, the small Wei 
boats and dinghies put on their usual two-day three-race schedule. Phil had 
’ Green sailed a consistent series to place his name on the Rose Perpetual 
For the Utmost in “Inboard” Mot or == Trophy for the Snipe Class. Roger Smythe, world champion of the Flattie ie 
Performance and Depen dabilit — Class, defeated a good sized fleet. The summaries are as follows: Bay 
y Inter-Club Dinghy. Gadget, Herbert Worcester; Forty Niner, Mrs. E. Jones; elas 
i Dalgren, Don Wood. pe: 
a ae Balboa Dinghy. No. 4, Phillips; No. 25, King; No. 24, Andrews. C 
Mercury Class. Quicksilver, Roger Ament; Gold Rush, George Rosman. ap 
Snipe Class. Dipper II, Phil Greene; Veloz, Ray Hopkins; Saton, Darby 
Metcalf. a 
Flattie Class. Vivacious, Roger Smythe; Spree Gal IJ, Dix Tovell; Hurricane, the 
Austin Peoples. bott 
Skimmer Class. Surprise, Dudley Gales; Dolce, Sidney Jones; Zephyr, Francis asso 
Turney. Che: 
National One-Design. Zephyr IJ, Carl Long, Jr.; Maho, Jim Wright; Ome Om Ais 
IT, H. and J. McQuilkin. TI 
Penguin Dinghy. No Name, Edwin Munsey; Rascal, L. Rudy; Top Sea, A. I. oie 
Lanterman. Bill 
Moon Class. Dud, Bob Hall; Pegasus, H. Carlisle; Hiccup, Steve Bechtel. M 
Little Ships of California. Endeavor, Hilton Rose; Wasp, A. B. Smith; Huntress, ceed. 
Warren Hunter. Wes 
International Class. Riot, W. W. Shepherd; No Name, Charles Ullman. Is ne 
Albatross. Kalohe, W. Kirk; Souvenir, B. McNally; Folly, Jack Hillman. M 
THE Pacific Coast. Velero, Stan Christopher; Agnes E, Don Pederson; Silhouette, W. that 
Mackenzie Brown. Nii taeith One: 
Six-Metre. Lanai, Bill Slater; Goose, Emerson Spear; Rebel, Wes Smith. 
ORIGINAL Pacific Inter-Club. Wah Ini, Willis Boyd; Chalupita, Ken Davies; Seventh et 
LINE OF Heaven, Peggy Slater. i hold; 
- - Ocean Racing Rule. Tantalus, Richard Stewart; Segundo, I. P. Fulmor; Senta, 
SANDS QUALITY W. A. Bartholomae, Jr. = »T 
icap. i ins; Mannequin, Paul Johnson, 
MARINE PLUMBING gra anor aa Belle, Bill Robins; M q bal 
. FIXTURES . Power Cruiser Class I. El Perrito, Ben 8S. McGlashan; Teddy, Don Banks; Three YC. 
Winks, Dr. H. 8S. Winkler; Enchanter I, Glen Corson; Una C, Jack Griffin, year 
Jr., Alice C, Hollis Strait; Reveller, Frank Rupert; Norcon, Charles Connor her y 
NOW MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY La Jota, Cal Smith; Helmont, Belmont Sanchez; Lazy Daze, Vern Lindblade; rub 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. Lilith, Tom Sibley; Edna Lee, Harry Ashton; Dee Dee, Bill on Be meas 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION Sin aed coohye ce Lucille II, Dr. E. H. Riesen; Shipmates, club 
SO Reeth Hiei Sh, Seen Sone. Power Cruisers Class II. Santa Cruz, W. W. Hoffman; Victoria, R. M. Warner; J Tesigi 
Caresamo, Earl Schneider; Interlude, Thol Simonson; Milly //, Harry has ¢ 
Ingersoll. Kent Hircxcock ingto 
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News from Yachting Centers 
eS 4 
CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 


By Bugeye Bill 





























» The forty Washington families who have summer places at Gibson 
Island, Md., believe they have the rubber shortage bugaboo licked under 
a plan worked out by several resourceful members, including Donald 
McKnew, former owner of the sloop Young Miss. The business switch- 
board of one Washington member of the club is to serve as a control 
center. Each time some one plans to travel to the Island with his car, he 
will phone in ahead of time, estimating the number of vacant seats he 
expects. Others wanting to go down, but reluctant to use their precious 
tires, have only to phone in, too, to locate a seat. 

That is not all, either, for the operator of a bus route between Baltimore 
(where the majority of Gibson Island people hail from) and the Island 
is adding additional trips and timing them to meet trains coming in. 


> Potomac River S.A., at this writing, was considering the possibility of 
opening its spring series around the first of May, instead of the middle of 
April. The theory is that the series should run into the summer as it appears 
that only a few sailors will be going to the Bay area before the regattas 
begin in late June or early July. There may even be a summer series. 

Elected as commodore recently was Malcolm Lamborne, Jr., a member of 
the Capital Y.C. and long-time member of P.R.S.A. He succeeds Lt. 
Charles Trammell, Jr., who is on active duty with the Army. Vice com- 
modore is Ernie Covert, Comet champion on the Potomac River. 

For the ninth year, Arthur H. Clephane, charter member of the associa- 
tion, was named secretary-treasurer. He attempted to resign but was 
persuaded to carry on another year after the membership had approved 
appointment of two assistants, Fred Tilp and “Twig” Bush. F. W. ‘‘Bud”’ 
Weiser was reélected recording secretary. Clephane announced the group 
had purchased Defense Bonds worth $200. 


> The Coast Guard at Norfolk informed operators of all fishing craft, 
pleasure and commercial, last month that henceforth boats departing from 
Bay ports to fish outside the Capes must obtain permission from the 
examination vessel which lies anchored near Cape Henry. All fishing craft 
entering the Bay also must report to the ship and use the channel close to 
Cape Henry. Use of any other channel is forbidden. 


> Another high point trophy will go into competition this summer under 
the auspices of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. It is a prize for the round- 
bottom 20-footers on the Bay and has been anonymously given to the 
association. Disclosure of the gift came at the recent annual meeting of the 
Chesapeake Twenties Class (formerly Twenty-foot Class Y.R.A.) held at 
Annapolis Y.C. 

The policy of this group, also, is to continue racing among the members 
remaining and to this end they elected a well-known small boat skipper, 
Bill Heintz, of Arlington, Va., and West River, Md., as president. He suc- 
ceeds Earl Harder, of Annapolis. Vice presidents are Carroll Smith, of 
West River, and Cliff Jones, of Eastport, Md. Dick Hartge, of Galesville, 
is hew secretary-treasurer. 

Members voted to clamp down on violators of class rules, including clubs 
that fail to recognize class rules relative to membership of contestants. 
One Severn River club was informed that a runner-up skipper in its regatta 

t year was ineligible and hence the prize must go to the next man. It is a 


worth-while policy and certainly one that calls for codperation of clubs 
olding class events. 


> The Young Miss mentioned at the beginning of this column has been 
bought by Jack Stone, of Washington, and is now based at the Capital 
YC... . One yachtsman who keeps his schooner at West River the 
year ’round sailed her to Washington lest month so that he could outfit 
er without making those.week-end trips to the Bay, all of which saves 
tubber. . . . Corinthian Y.C., in Washington, has created the office of 
measurer Whose job will include supervision of berth assignments and the 
“ud railway. . . . Corinthian’s veteran steward, Harold Simmons, has 
resigned to join the Navy. . . . The Captain of the Port of Washington 


nas established headquarters in the new commercial boat basin on Wash- 
ington Channel. 
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THE SAME 


DEPENDABILITY 


which has for decades. identified U. S. 
Electric Plants in the. industrial and 
marine fields — now is performing a most 
vital function in our military, naval and 
national defense efforts. 


U. S. MOTORS OSHKOSH, 
CORPORATION WISCONSIN 


U.5.DIESEL ss: 











HORNS-WHISTLES-SIRENS 


FOR ALL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


CLARK COOPER CO. ff 


Electro-Phonic powerful 






air horn supplies its own 
compressed air 





Types and sizes for every 
marine requirement 





Diesel Engine Safety 
Controls: Oil Pressure- 


Water Temperature 


CLARK COOPER CO. 
Palmyra, N. J. 


COOPER CO. 
ONIC AIR HORN 





0-PH' 
BULLETIN EP 138 D 














...At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc., ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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A make borer 


At old-time Scottish 
dinners it was a mark of 
honor for pipers to play 
behind the chair of the 
honored guest. Many hosts 
now pay such tribute by 
serving Teacher’s Scotch. . 


2 
A » 














TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





lt, real h AMERICA’S GREATEST SPORTS- 
weather MEN WEAR GARMENTS 
protection! j BY HODGMAN 


Send for descriptive folder of waterproof garments 








\ HODGMAN RUBBER CO., FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 7 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


JJ CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts 























} YACHTING 
LONG ISLAND AND THE SOUND 


By Weather Quarter 


> Palmer H. Langdon, owner of the Bounty sloop West Indian, returned 
in late February from cruising in the Bahamas with Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
Bertram in their Coastwise Cruiser Sora. Mr. Langdon reported that war. 
time cruising restrictions in the Bahamas were not burdensome. 


> By the time this appears in print, the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound will have held its spring meeting and the 1942 seagon’s 
schedule will be ironed out. This certainly won’t be a big boat year but 
that shouldn’t affect the Y.R.A. much for anything over 35’ long hag 
been conspicuous by its scarcity in Y.R.A. races for the past several 
seasons anyway. The usual late May to late September dates will probably 
be assigned to the usual list of clubs. 

Class secretaries of the International, Atlantic, and Star Classes, back- 
bone of the Sound fleet, report that they expect as many or nearly as many 
boats in competition as last year. 


> Final official regulations on just what pleasure craft on the Sound and 
other Long Island waters can and cannot do, are not yet forthcoming. When 
they do arrive, they won’t necessarily be final. But it looks now as if every 
boat with sails or power will have to have a Coast Guard license which 
will permit her to operate freely between sunrise and sunset, except on the 
ocean and within the limits of the New York and New London Defensive 
Sea Areas. Larchmont, New Rochelle, City Island, Manhasset and Little 
Neck Bay craft, of course, are technically within the New York Harbor 
Defensive Sea Area but it seems most unlikely that the Navy will attempt 
or will have any desire to keep them bottled up west of the Sands Point to 
Larchmont boundary line. 


> Much of the activity around the clubs in recent months has been con- 
cerned with Coast Guard Auxiliary classes and similar instruction sessions. 
At the Bayside Y.C., a group headed by Herbert Gareiss, Walter Dayton 
and Frank Daniels, already large, is growing rapidly. At Larchmont, Tom 
Russell is conducting classes for about 65. Many an old timer is “‘review- 
ing” the fundamentals of rules of the road, dead reckoning navigation and 
seamanship. 


> Phil Patton, Junior Chairman at Larchmont, reports that his committee 
plans no letdown in junior instruction and activities this year. Instruction 
in semaphore and blinker signalling may be added to the sailing and sea- 
manship curriculum. 


> It’s no secret that the Sound is being used these days by a great many 
sizeable seagoing vessels; as many as half a dozen tankers and freighters 
may be in sight at one time. After dodging submarines and torpedoes all 
the way up the coast, their officers and quartermasters are in no mood to 
have to dodge pleasure craft in the Sound. Therefore, owners of the latter 
will be well advised to give the big fellows a wide berth. Yachting is a 
privilege this year, not a right, and it is quite conceivable that it may be 
forbidden if 15-foot sail boats and runabouts do not keep a safe and polite 
distance from big vessels that are working for a living. 


> These could hardly be called boom times for yacht brokers but they are 
keeping reasonably busy. Among recent sales reported by Hank Meneely, 
head of John Alden’s New York office, are the following: the 31’ sloop 
Tamar III sold to Henry M. Chestnut, of Philadelphia; and the 60’ yaw! 
Onaire sold for Commander R. C. Wells, of the Manhasset Bay Y.C., toa 
Chesapeake Bay yachtsman. 

Robert Heard Hale has recently sold the 38’ Alden yaw] Kiwoneshe to 
Ridsdale Ellis, of the Port Washington Y.C. She has been renamed Osiris. 
Another addition to the Port Washington fleet will be the 34’ sloop Black 
Arrow, sold by Hale to Daniel 8. Gillmore. Hale’s office also figured in the 
sale of the New York “Thirty” Variant by J. W. Robson, from the Sound 
to a Chesapeake Bay yachtsman, and the purchase by Kenneth C. Fair- 
child, of Manhasset Bay, of the 47’ cutter Windrush which will come north. 


> Assuming that nominating committees can’t be wrong, the following 
will head the Corinthians this year: Master, Camden H. McVey; Pa 
master, James H. Dunning; secretary, Robert H. Hale; members of the 
afterguard, Burnham Bowden, Seward deHart, Edgard duPrey, Prescott 
B. Huntington, Critchell Rimington and George N. Wallace. 


p> In mid-March the New Rochelle Y.C. started courses in piloting and in 
celestial navigation, with George N. Wallace, former commodore of the 
Cruising Club of America, at the helm. Members of the armed services a" 
guests while New Rochelle and other club members pay a small fee. Each 
class meets one evening each week. 
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Happy Days! It has been four years sin 
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ce Ebbets took this great pic 
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t the Biscayne Bay Regatta in Miami. 40 


boats in this race: 38 of them powered by Gray. These same boats and skippers are doing yeoman service today. 
Engines for pleasure boats are today out of production: The Gray plant is 100% on War Work. 


A FUTURE ADMIRAL HAILS FROM HERE 


Let’s not forget that America’s thousands of 
motor boats, more of them than any other place 
in the world, represent a Potential in this war. 
Don’t let anyone tell you that pleasure boats 
today are useless luxuries: thousands of Ameri- 
cans who know the sea received training in 
boats like these. A large number of boats and 
skippers are going in the Coast Guard now. 


The appropriate use of small boats this year 
is valuable to the morale of the nation, both 
for civilians and for men in the service. Motor 
boating will supply a useful means of recrea- 
tion and relaxation from long war time hours 
and war time strain. 


Right: a flotilla of Higgins Landing Boats at the 
Maneuvers in New Orleans last summer shows 
the new pattern of things. Many of these boats 
are now powered with the 6-cylinder Gray Marine 
Diesel which has proved fo be a Honey for this 
type of service. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 


Builders of Gasoline and Diesel Marine Engines 
640 Canton Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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DEALERS 


To maintain sales volume, have a 
complete line of nationally known 
boats to offer, at prices in keeping 
with the times. 


















Canoes : 
Row Boats—Duck Boats 
Sail Boats—Motor Boats 
Outboard Motor Boats 


TVT Outboard Motor Boats with full 
s set an entirely new 

of performance for outboard 
motor boats. Full length spray rails not 
only keep the boat d 
they increase the speed and improve the 
-~ performance. A 16 foot TVT Outboard 
Motor Boat with full length spray rails took first place and time 
prize in the Milwaukee-Chicago Marathon for displacement boats. 


Canoes, Row Boats and Dinghies 


Built and designed e ally 
for use with light weight out- 
board motors. 






SEVEN MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS 


12 ft.OLYMPIC . $160 
15, ft. SNIPE . . $230 


16 ft.COMET .. $3 
17 ft. NATIONAL. 50 
18 ft. SEAGULL . 75 
19 ft. LIGHTNING $525 
21 ft.RED HEAD 70 


These boats are complete with sail, mast i Seen 3 
and rigging at prices quoted above. 
«121 


; talog (ees rmamemeammanecs 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg, Co. 


Two Large Factories 


Write lo ) 
ither Place 


212 Ann Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 


112 Elm Street 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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Powered. 
with 


ARROW Iil 


South Haven, Michigan 
Write for details 





JOYS SAILS 


1941 Lake Michigan District 
Lightning Class Champion, 


JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Seaworthy 


spin or week-end cruise. 


stools and pilot seats. 


YACHT CHAIRS 


Styled to match the beauty of the 
finest boats, ““Gold Medal” marine 
chairs will stand the wear and 
tear of everyday use. Fold quickly 
and easily for compact stowage... 
add to the comfort of an evening 


See your marine equipment dealer 
for “Gold Medal” chairs, tables, 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE COMPANY 


1713 PACKARD AVE., RACINE, WIS. 











YACHTING 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> We are all haired up here along the water front in Little Rhody, get: ing 
flotillas of the Coast Guard Auxiliary organized, making plans to get 
folks off the Island of Rhode Island (that means Newport, Middletown 
and Portsmouth, if you’re a little hazy on your geography), Conanicut and 
Prudence Islands in case Fritz:or Togo should decide to drop bombs: «et- 
ting folks who are going to need them later to get those Coast Guard 
identification cards and licenses for their boats and to realize they must pay 
their boat use taxes or, maybe, go to jail; trying to see how we can vet a 
fire boat; organizing auxiliary police and firemen, air raid wardens; teach- 
ing people first aid and several other things out of the ordinary. But {et’s 
tell about them one at a time. e 


> Take the fireboat first. We haven’t got one. We have a nice fleet of up- 
to-date towboats and some of them have fire pumps and would help a lot 
but they might be off on a job somewhere else. Our fire department chief js 
a wise individual who candidly admits that he doesn’t know about boats 
but does know just what apparatus he would like to have aboard a boat 
and that somebody who knows boats should choose the boat for him to put 
it on. If he ever gets one on that basis, he’ll get a good boat. 

So far, money is about the only thing that hasn’t talked. City hasn’t 
got the money, but there are hopes. Way back twenty years or so ago, the 
General Assembly passed an act authorizing the City of Providence to 
borrow $70,000 to buy a fireboat, and the city never borrowed the money 
for that, so it still has the right which, of course, won’t squirt water. The 
finance committee of the city government was instructed to investigate 
the possibilities and probabilities, and said committee reported that an 
iron boat would be best and they could get one built for $75,000 if they 
could get priorities for the material and find a builder to build her. 

So the talk, like a fire after there’s nothing left to burn, has died down. 


> Now Coast Guard Auxiliary flotillas. Last month, I told about Otto 
Seidner forming the first one several months ago at the Westerly Y.C., 
and that Charlie Scott was working on one at Barrington. Captain Seidner 
is putting more time into getting flotillas organized than he is into making 
mayonnaise, and results speak for themselves. He has the fishermen at 
Block Island, the fishermen and a few yachtsmen at Point Jude, more 
fishermen at Wickford and East Greenwich, Scott’s crowd of all Power 
Squadron members at Barrington, and yachtsmen at Bristol, Pawtuxet 
Cove, the Rhode Island and Edgewood Y.C.s in nine flotillas and is look- 
ing for more worlds to conquer. 


> Evacuation. The Power Squadron, working with the State Council of 
Defense, has listed about 100 boats of different sizes, knows where they are 
hauled out, how long it would take to get them overboard on a pinch, how 
many persons each will carry, where they’re kept when in commission, and 
the officers of the Squadron are prodding the owners to speed up and get 
them into the water as soon as possible. 


> Power Squadron’s doing fine. Finished up the elementary and advanced 
pilotage courses at Fall River and Providence, and started another at 
Newport where the school committee codperates by providing a meeting 
place in the Rogers High School. Newport class has 111 members but, as 
some of them are Coast Guard men and others work at the Torpedo Station 
where the shifts are staggered, they can’t all attend every meeting, but 85 
at the second meeting rates pretty well. Now the Squadron has started a 
course in signaling, Morse code, blinker, international hoist and wigwag. 


> Short Ends. . . . The proclamation closing the West Passage to naviga- 
tion has been amended. The original rule would have shut out Wickford, 
East Greenwich, Apponaug and Oakland Beach, but the amendment 
closes it only as far north as the Jamestown Bridge. . . . One of the first 
to apply for a boat license was Dan Huntley. He wanted to sail his Dyer 
dink Silver Lining legal. . . . Arthur C. Miller, of Little Compton, has 
built a 23’ auxiliary yawl and named her Sea Biscuit. . . . Tom Sullivan 
and Howard O’Brien have changed the name of their 32’ boat from M artha 
to Philly. . . . Charles F. Geyer, of Westerly, has bought the 33’ raised 
deck fishing boat Sara and Ada from Wilfred Delude, of New London. . : - 
Another change of ownership is the auxiliary schooner Tea Jar, sold by 
W. G. Bogue and A. W. Alsfeld, Jr., of Warwick, to Robert Smith, of 
Riverside. The name is one of those combination family names, only 1 
stead of taking the first syllable of each name, a former owner took the 
first letter from Thomas, Edward, Agnes, James, Arthur and Robert, o 
something like that. . . . Herman Hanson has an ensign’s commission 12 
the Navy so he won't be sailing Jackrabbit in the Frostbite races the rest o 
the season. He won the winter series with a percentage of 81.15, with Har- 
lan Moses’ Pandemonium second with 66.41, and Ed Tiffany’s Olita third 
with 57.75. Seven of the thirteen boats that raced, qualified. 
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When “Comorrow” Comes... . 


you ll find a greatly improved fleet of Matthews 
Cruisers awaiting you... Our never-ending quest 
for improvement goes on whether it’s wartime or 
peacetime. For 52 years our whole organization has 
served America’s yachismen by building to the highest 
standard in the land. Out of today’s crucible of Naval 
construction will come many of tomorrow's improve- 
ments. We are not forgetting tomorrow's peacetime fleet. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 

















“Wherever you cruise... you’ll find a Matthews” 


























In Action at Manila! 





Elco Motor Torpedo Boats are 


Have You 
Danforth equipped. Danforth's “or YOUR Boat—the Anchor 
modern design eliminates extra 


| 
Examined ——— 
» | ccusesus: USED BY UNCLE SAM 
Your Life Preservers Lately a cr le Pt = u's. Production of Danforth Anchors has been increased to 
fighting craft. meet every requirement of the Navy, Army and Coast 


Guard. Only a very small percentage of our produc- 





Here is an unretouched photo of one less than a year old, that has 


rotted without ever being in the water. No longer will it pass gov- @ SELF-BURYING tion is available for ship chandlers. The result is that 
emment inspection—no longer is it safe in an emergency. Cuprinol @ NEVER FOULS ver pits Somes sAinpinba sis ai preven 
. present stoc q 

treatment would have preserved the fabric for many years. You © STOWS FLAT NOW. te’ will decade heat th casei $00 wth a Mastioets 
Can treat your own with “Cuprinol, Clear for Fabrics, Waterproof,” or in — the anchor used by Uncle Sam. 
or ask i i . Ap- HAWSE PIPES 

for Cuprinol treated life preservers when you buy Ap sipsine co Sich Qhsaiaeaibieeatta ne Shaineaiteass 
Proved for life preserver covers by U. S. Bureau of Marine @ NO UNFOLDING 
Inspection. @ HUSKY ALLOY R. S. DANFORTH 











ToP Mild F STEEL SD 2162 Center St. * Berkeley, Calif. 

© Prevent Mildew or 

and Rot t Mildew OL Fabrics | 
uPRIN al | 


Write for C / DANFORTH 
booklet At Marine Supply Houses ae Anchors 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 13 Norfolk St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Chicago Reader Writes: 


TURN TO PAGE 


“| want you to know how effective the ‘Swap 
Chest’ was for me in the March issue of YACHTING. 
Within a few days after the issue was out | had 
received from you three inquiries and | am glad 
to tell you that last evening | sold the pram ad- 
vertised to advantage as a result of one of these 


inquiries. 


"| think the ‘Swap Chest’ idea is an excellent one 
and if the others who have used it enjoy as good a 
response as | have had | cannot help but feel that 
“it will be a service of considerable value to your 


readers.” 


Read and Use the "Swap Chest” 


ry Or FHS ISSUE 
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Mat gN\ ' > \es 

Latic ¢ 
g a G— ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION ELASTIC BEDLAST 
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—— ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION -2 — frastic canvas prrsrrvariy 
nunie Skbeuess COMP! ASTIC CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 
CAN TAKE IT The're 
Elastic—They Traveled 
The 7 Seas for the past 
53 Years, Taking Every 

Extreme Condition In 
Their Stride Regardless 
Whether It Be Tropical 
Sun—Sub Zero Weather, 
High Pounding Seas 

Or Driving Rain. 


—lUse KUHLS— 





ELASTIC SEAMLAST 
: . ELASTIC TROWELAST 
ELASTIC SEAM PAINT 
ELASTIC CANVAS CEMENT 
LASTIC BRUSHLAST 
ELASTIC “AVIO" AERO-0-NAUTIC 
LIQUID MARINE GLUE 


Write For Booklet “/nstructive Boat Chart’’ 


H.B.FRED KUHLS 


|_65™ ST. & 3% AVE. {<5 BROOKLYN, N. 


























Men's Sailing Pants, heavy navy Mel- 
ton, 32 to 40 waist, $11.95. 

Basque Shirt, blue and white, $2.00. 
Navy Watch Cap, $1.50. 

Women’s Peajacket Suit, sizes 12 to 
20, same material, pants same pock- 
ets and sailor's lace in back, $9.95. 
Coat, quilted body lining, $17.95. 
Breton beret, leather sweatband, 
satin lining, red pompon, $2.10. 


‘ Boating clothes, yachting equipment, charts. 
Send for folder. 


WINSETTE 
279 City Island Avenue 
Phone City Island 8-1760 
City Island, N. Y. 



























YACHTING 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., and John G. Alden’s offices are collaborating in 
the design of several new type vessels for the United States government, 


> Jeanne D’ Arc, an 84’ trawler from the board of Eldredge-McInnis, [ue. 
was launthed at the Maine Shipyard Corporation, South Portland, Maine. 
She is the last of a fleet of ten new trawlers built for F. J. O’ Hara and Song 
Inc., over the past ten months. The Fordham, a sister ship, has just been 
reported as having broken the State of Maine record for a single catch 
amounting to 120,000 pounds of fish. It resulted in each fisherman in the 
crew receiving approximately $300 as his share for a week’s work. 

Six trawlers have just been requisitioned by the United States Govern. 
ment for the duration of the war. These include the Ave Maria, Queen of 
Peace, Trinity, Boston College, Holy Cross and Georgetown. 


> Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., reports that the extensive alterations on the 
sardine carrier Kingfisher, owned by the. William Underwood Co., have 
been completed, under the firm’s direction, and will join the new 70’ Diesel 
sardine carrier William Underwood, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis and 
built last year by Simms Brothers, of Dorchester. 


> Work on the fleet of Penguins is proceeding rapidly at the South Boston 
Y.C. Club members have worked under forced draft every evening at the 
City Point quarters and should have at least fifteen boats ready for the 
Massachusetts Bay yachting opener on Memorial Day. 


> An appeal to boatyard owners and yachtsmen to salvage lead, iron and 
other scrap metal from broken-down boats along the Massachusetts coast 
has been made by Gurth Chambers, chairman of the salvage division of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety. The Victory Through Salvage 
campaign will help solve the problem of what to do with boats which have 
not been in use for several years, according to Mr. Chambers. Lead used for 
outside ballast on keels may amount to from two to 15 tons on a yacht 
while as much as 6000 pounds of trimming ballast may be carried inside. 


> Quincy Bay Race Week has been definitely scheduled for July 18th- 
22nd, a week earlier than usual and starting on Saturday instead of Sunday. 
With it understood that formal racing will be on the program this summer 
at Marblehead, there is likelihood that Marblehead Race Week will be 
slated for August 1st-8th. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> With organizations holding their meetings to get the season’s program 
under way, March was a busy month in the area. The Inter-Lake Y.A. 
held its annual meeting March 28th in Detroit and, encouraged by a recent 
letter from the White House to Commodore Howard Finch, waded in to 
put on its regular regatta in August at Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 


> The Great Lakes Conference of the U. S. Power Squadrons was held 
March 21st, in Cleveland. The Squadrons are fully aware of the service 
they can render by educational work in navigation. By summer, addi- 
tional classes and coéperation with Naval services will be in full swing. 


> Ice conditions in the Lakes March 1st indicated an early opening of the 
navigation season. Local Coast Guard Auxiliary units started early to 
get boats in shape and patrols organized in anticipation of early activity. 
St. Clair and Detroit River patrols have probably the most important 
work for Coast Guard auxiliaries in America as 90 per cent of the nations 
iron ore flows along these narrow channels and it will be their duty to se 
that nothing interferes with the flow of big freighter traffic. 


> The Detroit Power Squadron staged one of its effective initiations 
March 9th, with 60 candidates up before Neptunus Rex. The ceremony 
was written several years ago by William K. Anderson, now Lieut. Com- 
mander, who put the Power Squadrons on the Great Lakes in a big Way: 
A busload of members and initiates from Toledo attended. 


> Information from Grant Turner, of Little Current, Ontario, as t the 
status of yachting in the choice Georgian Bay cruising grounds this sul 
mer, is still limited. Turner is the source of all such information to yachts: 
men and he makes it a point each year to get all the answers. He has been 
making inquiries from Canadian government officials regarding gasoline 
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-| LANDS 40 MEN DRY SHOD! 


Controlled by Stewart-Warner Instruments! 
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Higgins Industries’ “Eureka” type surf landing boat actually lands 40 marines, with full equipment, dry 
shod—then retracts under its own power and heads to sea! 36 ft. long, 10 ft.8-in. beam; max. draft, 2 ft., 6 in. 


- _—- | Accuracy Developed for Peace Time 
tee eae Now Serves War Needs of Navy 


engines. Stewart-W arner instruments, of course. 
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IGHEST standards of accuracy have long held Stewart-Warner Marine 

Instruments high in the regard of leading manufacturers. They have also 
met peace-time requirements of the United States Navy. And now—with war 
conditions making dependability doubly important, these instruments are 
serving their country on foreign duty. They are still available for private use, 
however—because the government believes that the pleasures of boating 
contribute to national morale! 
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Latest 1942 34-foot “Sedan” by Matthews, in 
which Stewart-W arner Tachometers are stand- 
ard equipment. 
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The Ensign, for runabouts and cruisers having narrow control 
| boards, comes in either mahogany, black wrinkle, or engine- 
turned finish. It’s typical of the Stewart-Warner line — complete, 
accurate, beautiful! 
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38 miles per hour is developed by this 1942 
agra “Sea Maid 17” Runabout, powered 
by a Gray Phantom 6-103—with controls by 
- Stewart-W arner. 


All Instruments Meet 
Navy Quality 
Standards 






| Electric Fuel Pump 
Model 110-M 
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WRITE FOR LATEST MARINE CATALOG 
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Richardson identifies this as the 33.9” for = ay 
to the s 1942—33 feet long, Gray-powered, and, nat- : 
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as standard equipment. 
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The Plastics Telltale . . . 





LAUREN AND LAUREN e 


WINDETECTOR Il 


@ Visible in All points 
of sailing 


@ Weighs only 12 oz. 
@ Super-Sensitive 

@ Weatherproof 

@ Easily mounted 


For any mast 15’ to 40’ PRICE $2.95 
LOA. 15" Ht.6” Base Diam, I'4" If your Dealer can’t supply 
Brilliant Red Vane and Counterweight you, order direct 





235 E. Superior St., Chicago 








PENN YAN DINGHIES 









GUTBOARDS- SAILBOATS 
SPORTSMENS SPECIALS 
CANOES - RUNABOUTS 
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PEnn YAN BOATS 


Incorporated 
18 th ST.. PENN YAN, N.Y. 




















"For More Pleasure Hours 





Fit-out your boat to 
stay “Fit” longer! 











FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MARINE ESTABLISHMENTS 








YACHTING 


rationing, restricted areas and customs regulations but he reports ‘hat no 
definite statements have been issued. If no news is good news, t)ien the 
beautiful Georgian Bay and North Channel country will be open to yachts. 
men, as usual. 


> The Detroit customs office continues to forge to the lead in boat regis- 
trations. Two years ago, the State of Michigan (which is handled through 
the Detroit office) was in eighth place. Reports for the first part of last year 
moved the state to fourth place and complete reports for 1941, issued ip 
March, put boat registrations of the Detroit office in third place. 


> Because of early spring weather, ice boating on Lake St. Clair came to 
an end early this season. Sailing can usually be enjoyed up to mid-March 
but this year the races had to be given up three weeks earlier. While the 
season was short, some fine racing’ was enjoyed while it lasted. Skeeters 
dominated the racing picture. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Small boat racing is in full swing and the sales of dinghies and one-de. 
sign bay sailers seem to point to a season of great activity in the bays and 
harbors. The spring dinghy series at the Newport Harbor Y.C. is under 
way, with good turnouts at each of the week-end races. Temp Ashbrook is 
leading the race for Dyer honors with a perfect score so far. Penguin leader 
is the veteran Ed Munsey, while H. M. Worcester, Jr., has rung up a shut- 
out in the Inter-Clubs. Drew Gram and Dwight Phillips are tied in points 
for top spot in the Junior Division of the Balboa Dinghies. 


> The Pacific Coast Y.A., meeting in San Francisco, elected hard working 
C. King Brugman commodore. Twenty-five delegates attended and voted 
to center their attention on a movement to bring the clubs in the Pacific 
Northwest back into the P.C.Y.A. ‘The Northwest clubs have been oper- 
ating under a separate organization so that functions of the P.C.Y.A. have 
not been representative of the entire coast. The Association will hold a 
meeting at the 8.C.Y.A. regatta in Southern California in August. 


> The Southern California Y.A., at its annual meeting, cast a unanimous 
vote to return Commodore Wesley D. Smith to his post for the coming 
year. The annual Southern California Sailing Championships, official 
championship regatta of the body, were awarded to the San Diego Y.C. 
and will be sailed during the first week in August. Throttle pushers of the 
speed boat clubs are going into the services in numbers; these expert me- 
chanics will find ready berths in those branches in which mechanical excel 
lence is a requisite. 


> Roy McCullough’s Yankee Doodle II, record holder in the 135-cubic- 
inch class, has been shipped to Ohio to a new owner. L. J. (Lou) Fagedl 
veteran Pacific Coast driver, has been called to Ohio for the duration and 
is taking his Gold Cupper So-Long and the “225” So-Long Jr. with him 
for a little fling at Eastern racing this summer. 


> The Craig Trophy Race has been definitely scheduled for 1942. In 1%l, 
the power cruiser fleet held competition for the handsome gold trophy 
early in the season and covered a grueling ocean course from Long Beatl 
to Newport Harbor to Coronado and return. This year, inasmuch as tle 
S.C.Y.A. regatta is scheduled for San Diego in August, the Craig Races 
to be run together with the annual race to the regatta. 


> Another new dinghy class is in the water at the Balboa Y.C., home a 
the Balboa Dinghy, a class popular with young and old alike. The new class 
is to be known as the Pacific 14’ dinghy and was designed by Wendel 
Calkins, youthful naval architect. The new class has been syndicated and 
eight boats are under construction. 


> San Diego Y.C., under Commodore J. G. Johanson, now boasts 4 sat 
fleet of 30 boats. They are organizing for predicted log racing and, for! 
present, will race independently of the regular Region 12 schedule. 


> Power cruiser men are wondering what they would do without the % 
Scouts. Four years ago, the problem of finding qualified observers for 
racing fleet was endangering the future of the sport. Scout Master 7 
Hubbard, of Alhambra, solved the problem by training a group af S 

Scouts who were to be on call for duty with the racing squadron. Mr. Hu 
bard now has 30 Scouts trained to act as observers and the arrange 
has proved a mutual benefit. 
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Two views in our plant show- 
ing 38’ cabin Picket Boats 
for the Coast Guard in vary- 
ing stages of construction. 
These boats are specially de- 
signed for inshore patrol. 
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RICHARDSON SERVES THE COAST GUARD, TOO! 


COAST GUARD means just what the name implies. Its job is to pro- 
tect our vast stretch of coast line and our busy harbors. To help - 
with this vital duty, Richardson is building a fleet of fast, sturdy 
Picket Boats for the United States Coast Guard. Some of these 
boats are already in service, more are coming off the ways as 
fast as we can build them. 


Right now, we're building for War. When it’s over, our greatly 
expanded facilities will again be devoted to building the famed 
Richardson Cruisers for your pleasure. In the meantime, we sug- 
gest that you find a good used Richardson and join the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve or Auxiliary. 


RICHARDSON BOAT Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








| | CANCER 
‘| | CAN BE 


fight. 


CURED! 





Buy package labels today. 





New York, New York 


This is the welcome message your 
dollar will bring to thousands of cancer 


sufferers in 1942. Help us carry on the 


Enlist in your local field army now. 


Tf you live in the Metropolitan Area, address the New York City Cancer Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 




















F. S. McLacuLtan COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Exhaust Silencing Equipment 


of & 1 EAST 44th STREET 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Ann” 


1941 Winner of 
Atlantic Class Yacht Racing Association Championship 


Don’t put it off any longer. Order 
your sails for. large or small one- 
design class now while we can 
still make spring deliveries. 


HATHAWAY & REISER ~ Sailmakers 
Telephone: Greenwich 2620 COS COB, CONN. 
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The U. S. Coast Guard selected Panish Controls for 84 new Patrol 
Cutters: The Panish Control System accomplishes split-second maneuver- 
ability with definitely foolproof operation. The pilot’s manual ‘‘orders’’ are 
executed with speed, precision and complete elimination of the human element. 
The last word in remote engine controls. 


A New Development by 


Panish Controls, Bridgeport, Connecticut 














¢ With an ample beam for 
safety, and plenty of sail for 
speed — here’s a lapstrake 
boat that really puts the wind 
to work. Ideal for youngsters 
who are getting their first 
taste of navigating. A thrill 
for seasoned hands. 90 feet 
of sail to fill. Solid deck and 
full-length decking. It’s the 
biggest little boat that ever 
raced a breeze! 


FREE CATALOG 


Get the facts on the lapstrake sail- 
boat. Also outboards for every 
purpose, including big all-wood 
family boats. Canoes. Sailboats, 
Rowboats. Dinghies. Address: 
Old Town Canoe Company, 854 
Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘THE BOAN THAT BREEDS 
NG SAILORS 
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STOP RUST 


@ Preserve Your Tanks ~ 
reper le sie in metal water tanks 


Water Aqua-Clear prevents rust and corrosion in new 
mms tanks; stops it in old. Tasteless, harmless. Gives 
clear drinking water from old, rusty tanks. Makes iron tanks, black or galvanized, last in- 
definitely. Eliminates corrosion in copper tanks and tubing. Just add one ounce Aqua-Clear to 
each 100 gallons water used. 

















A pint for a dollar. Money-back guarantee 


Send $1 for pint size to Sudbury Laboratory, Box 230, South Sudbury, Mass. Your money 
back if you are not more than satisfied. 


i 6s AQUA-CLEAR 


mums STOPS RUST IN METAL WATER TANKS sm 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
FOR AMERICA FIRST 


This modern plant which turned out 
so many fast, luxurious cruisers is 
now fully engage in building for 
the Defense Pro The needs 
of the Nation com 
looking forward 

fleet of tomor 


ROBINSON MARIN 












YACHTING 


> Associated Speedboat Clubs of Southern California announce the elec. 
tion of J."L. Munson to the post of commodore. He succeeds yours triily, 
the unworthy writer of this column, and, of course, has my hearty con- 
gratulations and good wishes. Marvin Boettger, commodore of the |.og 
Angeles Speedboat Association, was elected vice commodore and Dudley 
Valentine, veteran inboard driver, rear commodore. Robbie Robinson, 
perennial secretary of almost every yachting and racing association under 
the sun, will resume his duties as secretary. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Chris-Craft stock-built boats are still doing well enough, and it is pre- 
sumed that this circumstance will hold as long as the supply of boats js 
available. Don Taylor, Seattle, has ordered a new 26’ semi-enclosed Chris- 
Craft cruiser with 95 hp. engine; and an identical boat, with 130 hp., has 
been delivered to Bob Welsh, of Bellingham. This makes five Chris-Craft 
purchased by his company, the boats being used largely in connection 
with Alaska salmon canning operations. Herman Hopkins, Seattle, is 
another new owner of a Chris-Craft cruiser, his Gretchen being a 30’ sedan 
cruiser with a 95 hp. motor. Gordon Hopkins, Gig Harbor, has taken de- 
livery of a 17’ Chris-Craft runabout with 95 hp., while H. I. Pappe, Seattle, 
recently ordered an identical boat. These sales were made through Motor 
Boat Marina, Seattle. 


> Around the Seattle Y.C., one point of interest is the club’s opening day 
regatta on May 2nd, to be held on Lake Washington. Due to military regu- 
lations, there will be no overnight races as the movement of yachts at night 
is prohibited. All races this year will be daylight events. 

There will be no Protection Island sailing race this year but the Hat Is- 
land event has been scheduled for May 24th, and the Vashon Island con- 
test for September 20th. On these races, overnight stops will be made, to 
comply with military rules. 

The second point of interest at the club is the participation of members 
in the Seattle Y.C. Coast Guard Auxiliary flotilla, the members of which 
stand by at all times, subject to regular Coast Guard work. An independent 
flotilla, the Seattle Power Squadron, is working under the Navy, patrolling 
after the mine sweepers. At the club, members meet every week to master 
the intricacies of Morse flash code, as well as semaphore signals and other 
phases of their new work with the Naval forces. 


> Queen City Y.C. members, while having a weather eye cocked towards 
the May 2nd Seattle Y.C. opening day regatta which they attend in large 
numbers each season, are paying more attention than ever to their club 
activities. For example, Lieut. Comdr. Nelson J. Leonard, U.S.N., retired, 
in March gave a series of lectures on boat handling and navigation at the 
club. A Coast Guard session was held on March 25th, at which members 
were to be fingerprinted by the Coast Guard, and more boat owners were 
invited into the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 

This club has scheduled a sail boat outfitting race on April 25th and 26th 
but, early in March, neither destination nor course was settled. 


>. Three Navy 135’ mine sweepers were launched in this district in Feb- 
ruary and two in March. One went overboard from the Lake Union plant 
Associated Shipbuilders, another at the Ballard Marine Railway Co., and a 
third at Dick Bivins’ Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp., all in 
Seattle. In Tacoma, one vessel was launched by the J. M. Martinac Ship- 
building Corp. and another by the Tacoma Boat Building Co. 


> Patrus II, Russell Rathbone’s new 40’ bridge deck cruiser, was launched 
at the Port of Seattle’s Salmon Bay terminal by the port’s crane, on Feb- 
ruary 20th. The boat was brought by truck and trailer from Bud Forder’s 
yard, at Bothell. Patrus II, designéd by Edwin Monk, has a Chrysler 
Crown for power. She will fly the Seattle Y.C. burgee. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . The veteran Bering Sea codfishing schooner John A. 
has been taken over by the Army. . . . Incidentally, other sailing vessels 
are seeing service again, either in commercial or military pursuits. . . - 
The bark Kaiulani (ex-Star of Finland) is at sea with a cargo of lumber. 
. . . The four-masted schooner Commodore some time ago was reported to 
have loaded lumber for delivery to distant ports. . . . The ex-American 
schooner Vigilant, famous in the Pacific Northwest-Hawaii lumber trade 
of bygone years, is now the Canadian City of Alberni, service a little diffi- 
cult to discern. . . . The bark Daylight is reported to have been converted 
into a power driven freight carrier. . . . Mike Shain’s Trimmerships yard, 
Seattle, is building more small ferry boats for the Navy. . . . The U.S. 
Engineers at Portland are using Almota, a Chris-Craft fast cruiser, 1 sur 
vey activities on the Columbia River. . . . It appears that the Interna 
tional Cruiser Race will be held this year, despite the war. 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS sy EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Step-by-step through the proc- 
ess of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. 

Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
sim lified. No mathematics beyond simple 
arithmetic are Complete with 

~ tables, and fully illustrated. - $4.00 

The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 

by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 

navigation does not require a complete 
eres of principles, but does re- 

bai ond use of its methods. This is 
om lie’s object. $3.50 

Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yache 
Cruising (see elsew ), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 

A Simple ee for Offshore — 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 5 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

Piloting, hi and: Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this bi text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

omar = Below Deck, by Ruth 

the problems of living well on 

a ope) boat — even <4 the keeping of a 
dog. Names, prices and sources of supply 

- given. “The best book a yachtsman 
could possibly buy.” $2.50 
Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 

'o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Log of the Yacht, by D. H. Eadie. Espe- 
cially arranged log book for power boat 
cruising. Cover and each page eS 





with boat’s name. 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
is, Associate Editor of YAcHTING. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large. 
Thave read for many a year oe . L 
fine piece of wen opel says Lincol. “, “e 
cord. Illustrated in color. 

Cruising North America, by Seadoo 9 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
volume makes a fine and complete job of 
it. Owners of cruising yachts will find it 
helpful in a thousand ways. . $3.50 


Yacht. Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
ox says, “If a I the guides, manuals and 
cruising ks of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 
A Cruising Guide to the New England 
t, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 

ing directions for many of the de- 

lib tl small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the 
t Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know ae = 

A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
S. “Skipper” Smith. This book supple- 
ments the U. S. Coast Pilots with its 
information on the smaller harbors be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, and 

Chesapeake, Maryland. 4.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The AB Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 

Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 

k with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to a ‘both small 
and moderately large boats. mee 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 

t builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 

Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Naval 
Architecture for the amateur. i 


Boatbuilding, by: Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3. 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials and 
costs. 

Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





BOOKS RECENTLY .PUBLISHED 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. A picture primer of 
meteorology for beginning flyers. Some excellent weather 


material for yachtsmen. Reviewed on page 64. 


$2.50 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel Eliot Morison. A 
wholly satisfying account of Columbus’ voyages by a sailor 


who followed the same tracks. Reviewed on page 64. 


$3.50 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Includes the latest rule changes. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Intreduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 


MAINTENANCE 


os Their Care and Handling, by 
P. Moore. A practical book 

pfsesy lection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 

Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 

levoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 

Sailmaking pens og ge by Alan Gray. 
A practical guide for the amateur who 
wishes to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. 

The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. 00 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 








BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of ‘‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

Westward Bound in the Schooner 
Pl gl by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnso $3.50 

Two Dassintt, by Guy Pearce Jones, 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest castaway voyage in a small boat 
on record. Over 3000 miles covered in " 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. Deserves 
place on every nautical bookshelf. $2. 00 

Log of the “‘Hornet’s’’ Longboat, by 

iliam Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, one of the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrated. $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A_ single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. .00 

Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
From Australia to England in one of the 
famous grain races. Fine for boys. $2.00 

Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. Sailing 
with the Arabs in their dhows, written as 
only Villiers can write of such things. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


HISTORICAL 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A wholly satisfying ac- 
count of Columbus’ voyages by a sailor 
who followed the same tracks in small 
boats. $3.50 

Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. IIlus- 
trated. 

The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be in 
the fo of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 


American Sailin, ~~ Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More an 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. 4 

Ports of Piscataqua, by William G. 
Saltonstall. The maritime gg / of 
Portsmouth, N. H., from 1603 to 1860. 
A handsome volume, well illus. $3.50 

Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photograpbs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of whaling in the days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. 

American bag eoecensagee by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
schooner from the early pinkeys down 
through the racing fishermen of today. 
Over 260 pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $4.5) 

Songs of my Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. . The first authentic 
collection 4 American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.00 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


iling, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. The wealth of 
illustrations justifies the cost. $10.00 


Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Illus. $10.00 

Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 

Racing, Cruising & Design. The eo 
of this world famous series. $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Golde: by Alex. W. Moffat. 
i for shipboard from the simplest 

coud ueuaia breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook $2.00 


Glossary of is Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable encyclopaedia 
of the sea. New enlarged edition. Illus. 

$3.50 

Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some g weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. $2.50 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Wire Splicing, by R. Scot Skirving. $1.00 

Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 

t. A handsome volume ba on the 
author’s diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s om 
Races. Illustrated. $10.00 

Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan. 
A compendium of man’s ingenuity at 
sea. $3.00 

Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 








205 EAST 42ND STREET, 


. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change uithout notice. 
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BXCELLENCE 


We are proud of 
this recent wartime 
honor. But when 
peace (which ships 
built in our yard 
are helping to earn) 
returns, our smaller 
craft will be win- 
ning your ‘‘civil- 
ian’’ E’s, 





MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> Comment on Maine’s prospects for the coming yachting season is 
bound to resemble a current weather report, in which the observer is 
limited in his forecast to some such cryptic word as “rainy,” “foggy” or 
“generally fair.” Such pertinent details as wind direction, force, probable 
temperature, etc., are left to the judgment of the reader. So it is with 
yachting. Depending on types of boats involved, where they will be sailed 
and who will sail them, the reader must make his own forecast for the 
coming season. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Centerboard Club of Portland, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Commodore Everett K. Goddard, Vice Com- 
modore Albert E. Moore, Rear Commodore Herbert E. Noyes, Secretary 
Warren F. Skillings, Treasurer John Ross Cameron. The club is making 
tentative plans for the continued use of its headquarters on Merrill’s 
Wharf. The use of the headquarters depends on a number of factors — all 
uncertain at present. Restrictions on the movement of small craft in the 
defense area in Casco Bay, which area includes all race courses used by 
the Centerboard Club, have not been announced but are known to be 
forthcoming. That these restrictions will include anchorage and mooring 
regulations, as well as movement of pleasure craft, is believed certain. So 
the members are sitting tight. 


> Many of the smaller ports in Maine will not be greatly affected by 
wartime activity and small boat racing and some cruising will continue 
much as usual. At Bar Harbor, the Navy has taken over the Shore Club 
and nearly all the officers of the yacht club are in service. Large areas 
around Mount Desert Island, however, will probably be undisturbed, and 
racing will doubtless continue in Blue Hill and Frenchman Bays. Mucli 
the same situation exists in Penobscot Bay, where the Navy has let a 
contract for the construction of a base at Rockland, but little or no military 
activity is expected in most of the many other ports in the Bay. 


> The Portland Flotilla of the Coast Guard Auxiliary now has an enroll- 
ment of about seventy, with new applications coming in almost daily. 
Officers are: Albert C. Cleveland, commander, and Everett K. Goddard, 
junior commander. Olcott Payson has resigned as vice commander and has 
joined the Army Air Force. An election to fill this place will be held shortly. 
The membership committee is made up of George Bradley, chairman, 
Herbert E. Noyes, and Rolland E. Irish. A course in navigation is being 
given to members, weekly instruction sessions being conducted by Ensign 
William A. Halsey, U.S.C.G.R. Every day, and nearly every night, 
throughout the winter, members of the Auxiliary have been on board the 
Coast Guard’s boats in their regular patrols of Portland Harbor. Head- 
quarters of the Auxiliary are in the office of the Captain of the Port, in the 
Chapman Building, Portland. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Robert J. Kuzel, owner of the Matthews motor-sailer Inertia, was 
elected commodore of the Forest City Y.C. at the annual meeting of that 
organization last month. Erv. Quellhorst is vice commodore; Harry Squires, 
rear commodore; Jerry Doyle, fleet captain; J.W. Vanden Bosch, treasurer, 
and Dr. George J. Stricker, secretary. 

One of the first official acts of the new commodore was to mail out the new 
publication of the club, “Forest City Windjammer.” 


> Dave Sweatland, number one sailor of the G L 21 Class at the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., has gone on active service with Pan American Airways as a 
navigator. Hubbard Little, co-owner with Dave Sweatland of the sloop 
Samson, will sail her this season. 

In view of the fact that practically all the crack skippers of the Mentor 
Harbor auxiliary fleet are executive officers in defense industries, it may be 
that local long distance races will have to get along with but few Mentor 
participants. However, overhauling work has been going on all winter, 
under the supervision of Charles Martin, and practically the entire fleet 
will be ready for early launching and fitting out. 


> Al Beach, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his Matthews 38’ double cabin 
cruiser Roberta to R. A. Nelson of the same club, so that well-known boat 
will remain at Rocky River this season. 

Commodore Jack Novatney, of the Cleveland Y.C., has selected com- 
mittee chairmen for 1942. Ray St. John, R Class skipper, will head the 
club’s sail race committee; Wayne J. Trostle, entertainment; R. G. Heintz, 
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THE KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


The most popular compass ever 
offered to yachtsmen! For all types 
of vessels. Can be used in our new 
double-mounting brackets. Write 
for free booklet. 

e@e@ °@ 
Compasses . . . Binnacles 


Kelvin-White Double-Mounting 
Compass Brackets 


Kelvin-White “Observer” 
pass 


Walker Excelsior Logs (in statute 
or nautical-mile readings) 


Fisher Pierce Speedometer Logs 


Photo-electric Pilot Automatic 
Steerers 


Kenyon Speedometers and Logs 
Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 
Ship-to-shore Radiophones 
Kelvin-White Navigator Clock 
Charts . . . Sextants 
Everything for Navigation 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 


Com. 
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Devoe 
Yacht 
inishes 


Miracles of Modern 
Paint Chemistry 





a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmens 
problems—provide spar- 
kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full information. 


oM keel totruck, there’s | 


Devoe & Raynolds 


Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“FIRST TO THE BUOY"’ 


SAVE PAINT, 
TIME AND MONEY 


Save them all, by applying Bridgeport 
Bronze Marine Paint to the bottom of 
your boat with two coats, at beginning 
of season. It is guaranteed. to give a 
smooth racing finish, free of all sea 

rowth, all season, or your money re- 
any No hauling out, no loss of 
valuable time. Famous for over 35 years. 


GUARANTEED 
NON-FOULING 


$10 gallon, $2.75 quart. If not at 
Se deals, send us his name and we'll 
see you are supplied. Be sure you get the 
genuine: 


Bridgeport Bronze 


MARINE PAINT 


Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co. 
MILFORD, CONN. 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
We Specialize 
in 


IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 
—also— 
ITALIAN 
HEMP 
BOLT 













| Service yard at Vermilion, Ohio, and will operate it for the duration. 





ROPE 


regatta; Wm. Warrinder, power boat; Charles Wallach, trophy; Al. Mas- | 
tics, junior educational; Larry James, harbor, and Paul Gross, auxiliary | 
race committee. 


> George Winterstein, of the Lakeside Y.C., has bought a 1941 Chris- 
Craft de luxe dinette type cruiser, 26’ long, from the Cleveland Yacht & 
Supply Co. 

Under the leadership of C. G. Sterret, the Lakeside Coast Guard Auxili- 
ary flotilla has nearly doubled its membership during the winter. Plans are 
under way to assist the Coast Guard in patrolling Cleveland Harbor during 


> Commodore F. P. Fischer, Vice Commodore R. G. Miller, Rear Commo- 
dore A. P. Johnson and Past Commodore Paul H. Mitchell, of the Vermil- 
ion Y.C., took the Navigator’s examination of the U.S. Coast Guard auxili- 
ary, in Cleveland. All are members of the Vermilion Coast Guard Auxiliary. 
Worthy Brown & Son, of Sandusky, have taken over the Moes Marine 


Julius (“ Mike’) Moes has enlisted as carpenter’s mate in the U.S. Coest 


the summer. 





Guard. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


route. Stopping in on their way south have been J. F. Sith’s Momal, from 
Erie; William Jaeger’s Nina, from New York; and W. F. Wilder’s Annapo- 
lis “57” Shangri-La, from Norfolk. John W. Miller’s Flying Cloud, bound 
north to Chicago, broke the trip here on the way to the Hudson River and 
the Great Lakes. The Chapman J. Roots, of Terre Haute, made an early 
spring cruise from Miami to St. Augustine and return aboard their 104’ 
Diesel yacht Ellenar. George Ortseifen, of Chicago, has been making trips 
down the Keys from his winter berth at the Flamingo Hotel in the 92’ 
motor houseboat North Star which he bought from D. Spencer Berger. 
The Alberta, from Detroit, crossed the Gulf Stream recently and has been 
basing at Bimini. Her owner, G. Albert Lyon, landed a 31-inch bonefish 
to take the lead in the current fishing tournament there. 


> The Silver Sailfish competition, at Palm Beach, was won by W. L. 
Morris, of Birmingham, who took the Rea Trophy with a sail measuring 8’ 
5’. The E. R. Bradley Trophy, for the heaviest fish, went to Mrs. F. A. 
Daly, of Morristown. It must run in the family since Miss Frances Daly 
took the same prize in 1940, likewise from the family fishing cruiser Alpha. 
Later, off Palm Beach, the Sailfish Club of Florida was host to the Miami 
Rod and Reel Club for the season’s first inter-city contest and lost, 50 
points to 54. Included in the total were twenty sailfish, Tatem Wofford of 
Miami getting four and Phil Reid, Palm Beach, three. This victory returns 
the Battered Bait Bucket to Hibiscus Island until the next match. The 
Rod and Reel members are now studying piloting and rudimentary navi- 
gation. Lieut. Com. C. O. Olsen is conducting the class. 


> The Chelabark, Herbert M. Plimpton’s 70’ Diesel cruiser which has 
come down from Hingham to spend the last several winters in Florida 
waters, has been taken over by the government. Mr. Plimpton has now 
bought the 110-foot Diesel houseboat Maemere from Mrs. DeWitt Page. 
The 56’ cruiser Janirve which the Annapolis Yacht Yard built only last 
year for Irving J. Reuter, of Miami Beach, has also been turned over to 
the government, as has Miss Frances M. Lynch’s Eleo 39’’ Murlyn, from 
Miami Beach. At St. Petersburg, William Metz has added a new 26-foot 
Chris-Craft cabin cruiser to the yacht club fleet and Dr. W. E. Potter a 
new twin screw Richardson. 


> A Florida yacht yard has been awarded the Navy “E,”’ for excellence in 
the construction of patrol craft. The Gibbs Gas Engine Co., at Jacksonville, 
is now flying this pennant: With a background of performance including 
eleven American records, 8. Mortimer Auerbach has gone into repair 
service for marine engines in Miami. Emancipator Enterprises, started 
for his own fleet of racing hydroplanes, is enlarged to take care of all comers 
under the supervision of Anthony Pezzillo, Mr. Auerbach’s veteran mech- 
anician. 

Each P.T. boat built by the Miami Shipbuilding Corp. is equipped with 
a 10’ 6” sailing dinghy, with sails by Ratsey. George Ratsey, stopping at 
Coconut Grove, reports them smart craft. 


> At Jacksonville, Marion EK. Sweet, E. John Saare and C. E. Rosenberger 
have been elected flag officers of the Seminole Canoe and Y.C., with H. T. 
Jeffers, secretary, and Hart Dockrell, treasurer. Service men from Camp 
Blanding and the Naval Air Station are included in the club’s activities 





whenever possible. 


> Sea Island has been a port of call for a number of boats on the inside | 








You Can Still 
Buy a 


CHELSEA 
CLOCK 





Naturally, the Navy, the Army, and 


| the Merchant Marine have first call 


| 








on all Chelsea Clocks now being 
made. But jewelers still have in stock 
many Chelsea Clocks for home or 
office use. And they are still the 
quality that enables us to say: In 
more than 50 years no Chelsea 
Clock has ever worn out. 


Chelsea Clock Co. 


486 Everett Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
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STOUT FELLA 
VIT3 4 LNOLS 


22’ 9” x 18’x 4x = , 


HE number of 

“Stout Fella” 
sloops available for 
spring delivery will 
be decidedly lim- 
ited. We therefore 
suggest that orders 
should be placed 
with us in the very 
near future. 


STOUT FELLA 
VI1T13i LAOLS 


Write for full details 


Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
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DEPENDABLE 
YACHT 
INSURANCE 





MIARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE GOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT HARTEORD WOUSTON 
WO AMOELES «= - PHILADELPHIA = PITTSBURGH = «ST. LOUIS. «= STOCRTON = SYRACUSE 














Since 1847 


Experienced Boat Owners Have Specified 


=DEPE NDA BLE= 


a ed 
W-C MARINE FITTINGS 


The “Hidden Quality’? PROTECTS! 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


SE 

















GREAT LAKES YACHTSMEN 
— fit out at TRUSCOTT yards — 


Here you'll find the facilities and skill to put your craft in the tip-top 
shape that helps so much toward an early start an enjoyable season. 


COMPLETE MARINE SERVICE 
* SAIL & POWER BOATS BUILT — to your order 
* STORAGE — Outside and Inside 
* REPAIRS — By Factory Trained Men 
* OUTFITTING 


Moderate rates (1) 


Inquiries invited 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. sr. sosepx, micu. 











This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying —keeps its high gloss—actually sheds 
dirt— resists harbor gas stains — makes scrub- 
bing easier — fights salt air and salt spray. 


Gh DULUX 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Asuggestion has come from Chuck Spaulding, of the Youngstown Y.C 
that the waters of Lake Ontario be the scene this summer for a great 
“Battle of the Sixes.” There are a large number of “‘Sixes” on the Lake: 
four at Youngstown, five at Rochester, two at the Royal Canadian and 
one at Crescent. The idea is for them all to congregate at one place and 
fight it out “if it takes all summer.” 


> Jack Banning, one of the Comet sailors at the Algonquin Y.C., on 
Irondequoit Bay, has left for service with the U. 8. Army. Five men from 
Algonquin are now in service. At a recent meeting of the club, it was 
decided to send honorary memberships to each of them for the duration. 

Following the precedent set last year when Snipe sailors at the Newport 
Y.C. entertained Sea Scouts for the day, the Scouts this summer will be 
guests of Comet sailors at Algonquin for a day of racing, fun and enter- 
tainment. The Sea Scouts will take over as skippers of the Comets, each 
boat owner acting as crew. . 


> This season, the Rochester Y.C. race committee will adopt an innova- 
tion in the use of starting signals based on International code flags. The 
system was developed by George Culp, secretary of the L.Y.R.A. and 
chairman of the R.Y.C. race committee. The idea is to provide a simple, 
understandable system of starting races, arranged so that any yacht club 
in any country may use it. 

Walter Todd, skipper of the sloop Onaire III, has presented a cup to 
the Rochester Y.C. to be sailed for by the Six-Metre Class. 

Work has been started on a yearbook for R.Y.C. members. It will 
include a roster of members, their affiliation with U. S. Power Squadron, 
U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary and notation of those in service; a list of 
boats and their dimensions; the racing schédule for the season; code flags 
and their usage. Space will be provided to be used as a log (perhaps to 
prove whether or not that 40-mile wind was blowing on Decoration Day 
or the third Sunday in June). | 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> The Tamalpais Y.C. officers for 1942 are: Thomas F. Smith, commodore; 
Fred C. McFarland, vice commodore; Douglas C. Kelly, rear commodore. 


> Part of the 1500-mile course of inland waterways above the Golden Gate 
may be used as boat racing territory this year. The Martinez Y.C. has ex- 
panded its functions and has invited other Bay yacht clubs to make 
Martinez a port of call and a center of activities. Inasmuch as this club is 
farther away from the defense centers than many other clubs, it is in a 
position to become a terminus for races during the year. The officers for 
1942 are: Dr. John B. Darby, commodore; Dr. C. E. Hoffman, vice com- 
modore; Dr. R. C. Fehliman, secretary; A. C. Riggs, publicity. The absence 
of a fleet surgeon is due to the medical aspect of the roster which includes 
five other doctors plus the flag officers. 


> Another item of interest and one which will bring showers of approval 
upon yachtsmen from the U. 8. Government, is a projected course spon- 
sored by the Oakland Y.C. in semaphore, Morse and blinker communica- 
tions. It is to be under the direction of R. L. Griffith, Commander of Coast 
Guard Auxiliary Reserve Flotilla No. 13, the actual instruction being given 
by warrant officers Overhouser and Cornell of the U. 8. Maritime Service. 

Oakland Y.C. officers for 1942 are: Robert Elder, commodore; Louis J. 
Brunel, vice commodore; I. R. Brandt, rear commodore; Anton Mlejnek, 
port captain; James Jessie, secretary; Dr. A. Ginnochio, measurer. John 
Hallenbeck, A. Donham Owen, R. L. Griffith, S. H. Thompson and C. N. 
Nelson are directors. 


> In addition to taxes, dues, collections, and soaring food prices, yacht 
clubs may have other troubles. The Richmond Y.C., situated in the center 
of the defense area, was given 48 hours by the Government to vacate its 
premises when the Maritime Commission decided to build another ship- 
yard in Richmond. It moved its boats, fixtures and furniture to any and all 
available spots and placed its records in the City Hall where it held its last 
meeting. The city itself is vitally interested in this club and will aid it in 
relocating as soon as a settlement is made with the Maritime Commission. 
At the meeting the following were elected for 1942: E. F. Wagnor, commo- 
dore; W. A. Warren, vice commodore; Hal Decker, rear commodore; Hal 
Stuart, secretary; Art Eastell, treasurer; Martin Kenoyer, port captain. 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower oe speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Disc Yacht Gear 


* age.v. s. par. ore. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 


1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
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RITCHIE! 





GLOBE 
“UNDERLIT’ COMPASS 


Contains new dynamic card 

and magnetic float system, in- 

suring stability under all 

weather and sea conditions 
at high speed 


Dome Head Binnacle (re- 
movable hood) complete 
with 5-inch ‘‘Underlit’’ 
Ritchie compass for electric 
illumination from below 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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Arthur Bulfinch, Walter Luckert, J. A. Vincent, Jr., and W. A. Williams | 


are directors. 


> Scheduled racing for 1942 will begin with the annual William Randolph 
Hearst All Clubs Regatta on May 24th, the formal yacht racing opening 
day and parade being May 3rd. Many of the annual races will be rerouted 
and the Aeolian Y.C. plans a “ Light House’”’ race in the vicinity of South- 
ampton Light which will supplant the famous Lightship Race sponsored for 
so many years by this club but prohibited in 1942 by defense measures. 
At a recent meeting the club chose: K. G. Schwegler, commodore; George 
A. Smith, vice commodore; W. A. Ashcroft, recording secretary; James de 
Witt, financial secretary; Charles A. Rovie, treasurer; David Lane, port 
captain; Dan Miller, chairman of race committee. Keith Otzen, William 
Craig and James Emmett, directors. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Yacht clubs about the Lake are recognizing their opportunities to serve | § 


the country in the war effort and much work has already been done in this 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


line. Among other things, they are sponsoring various navigation schools | 


for prospective Navy, Coast Guard and aviation officers, and are turning | 


out numerous graduates. 


The largest effort is being made by the Great Lakes Cruising Club, | 


which is now conducting its second term, in which 150 men are enrolled. | 


Dean of the Faculty Lloyd D. Miller has a staff of five other instructors: | 


L. A. Wheeler, Gordon Brummel, Colton Clunn, Herbert Hannan and 
Herbert Gaetjens. The first school, ending February 3rd, graduated 31 
men, presenting each with a diploma for proficiency in Piloting, Dead 
Reckoning and Primary Celestial. John Hubbard took first honors, Harold 
Wood, commodore of the club, being second highest in the class. Lloyd 
Miller is also in charge of the L.M.Y.A. advanced course in Celestial Navi- 
gation with an enrollment of 40 students, who first had to pass entrance 
tests in Elementary Celestial. Instructors are L. A. Wheeler, Gordon Brum- 
mel and Lloyd Miller. 

Various clubs, among them Sheridan Shore, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
are conducting well-attended Coast Guard Auxiliary classes in which the 
standard subject matter prescribed by the Government is presented. 
Bryon Willis, in charge of the 18-week course at the Chicago Y.C., has 
about 55 men in training. 


> The Navy has been conducting an officer training school at Northwest- 
ern University. Large numbers of ensigns have been graduated from the 
intensive course offered. Many of these men have never been in any kind 
of a boat. The Navy League, under Commodore Sheldon Clark, is calling 
on yacht owners to enlist their boats for the training during the coming 
season. It is expected that experience on shipboard will be made part of 
the required course by the Navy. David Zimmerman has charge of organ- 
izing the yachtsmen to supply and handle the training yachts. 


> John Needham, Chicago Y.C., has recently been promoted to Lieu- 
tenant, Junior Grade. He was in Shanghai at the start of the war. How he 
got out and where he is now, no one here knows but he has advised his fam- 
ily that he is safe and not in enemy hands. Blair Walliser, owner of the Ten- 
Metre Revenge, is now a lieutenant in the Coast Guard and is located for 
the moment in Chicago. Logan McMenemy, major in the Air Corps, for- 
mer owner of the yawl Adventure, member Chicago Y.C. and a director of 
the Great Lakes Cruising Club, keeps in close touch with old yachting 
friends even though some thousands of miles from the home port. Woodie 
Pirie, well known in Star racing, is now a lieutenant at a Navy air base. 
Ephraim Banning IV, Luther and Gilbert Conover, Daniel Congreve, all 
members of the Columbia Y.C., are now in the Coast Guard, and Dr. 
Arthur Abt, Kenneth Coffin and Walter Eden of the same club are lieu- 
tenant commanders. 


> Flotsam ... Larry Burke has recently bought the 36’ power cruiser 
Cathie from Neville Pilling. . . . Ralph Horween, commodore of the 
Ephraim Y.C., will shortly commission his new yacht Stowaway II, 55’ 
Alden ketch, brought in last fall from Detroit. . . . Charles Morse, Jr., 
has sold his 57’ steel hull power cruiser to the Coast Guard to be used as a 
patrol boat on the Great Lakes. . . . The Navy is reported to be inter- 
ested in power cruisers over 80’ long and in good condition. Herman Falk, 
of Milwaukee, has sold his 161’ yacht Seaforth to the Navy. H. H. McNeil, 
Chicago Corinthian Y.C., has bought the schooner Blue Moon. Charles W. 
Stoll, Escanaba Y.C., recently bought the 52’ San Cristobal, which he is 
bringing in from Florida. The boat was formerly known as the Rose of 
Sharon and he will rename her that. . . . Captain William Alonzo Avery 
died March 3rd at 72. Old-time racing skipper of the Chicago Y.C., he was 











Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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X MARKS 
THE SPOT 


THAT WAS NOT PROTECTED WITH 


RUMFORD 


GREEN ANTI FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 


The Panel Demonstrates the 
Efficient, Longlasting Protection 
Offered by Rumford 
Protect Your Bottom This 
Season with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave. Rumford, R. I. 




















Boatmen: SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 


Type A-4—150 Amps Your choice of any of these 
6v. 5cells $27.50 3 types at prices listed 
12v.10cells 55.00 below. 
32 v. 25 cells 137.50 
110 v. 88 celis 484.00 6v. 5Scells $35.00 
Type A-6—225 Amps 
Type A-7—262'2 Amps 
Type A-8—300 Amps 110 v. 88 cells 616.00 
Cells are in excellent condition. Complete with solution, 


connections and trays. Prices above are about 10% off regular market 
price. Average life 20 years. 3-year unconditional guarantee. 10% crating charge. 





At present we are in a position to meet approximately 90% 
of your marine needs. We suggest that you anticipate your 
requirements and order early. 


FREE CATALOG to Boat Yards, Repairmen, Architects and Boat 
Builders, all others send 25c to cover cost of mailing and handling. 


MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC 


116-Y CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 














FITTINGS 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


Complete Line of 


INCANDESCENT and ARC 
SEARCHLIGHTS and 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Send for free catalogs 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 






























YACHTING 


well known up and down the Lake for many years. Associated with thie 
Wright Brothers and with Octave Chanute in the early days of heaviecr- 
than-air machines, he was one of the “‘real’”’ men of the old days and his 
passing is mourned by many friends. . . . Bob Haynie, your corresponi- 
ent for these parts for many years, is expecting to be called to active duty 
in the Navy at any moment. Your new correspondent, with far less know']- 
edge than Bob, is being launched into the sea of yacht reporting without 
even a champagne cocktail, let alone a full bottle. Bear with him. To get 
the fullest coverage from all over the Lake, the codperation of every club 
and yachtsman in the area is earnestly requested. Send in your news to 
Warren T. Davis, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> When several thousand yachtsmen and yachtswomen in three score or 
more clubs had practically given up hope of any kind of sport afloat, the 
announcement of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. that there would 
be buckets of sailing throughout the district came like a breath of cool sea 
breeze. To be sure, small boats will predominate, but Secretary Arthur 
Besse’s preliminary schedule, submitted herewith, includes half a dozen 
title events, and a tentative promise that still others may follow. Those 
arranged are as follows: 


July 17th, Harwich Port. Third annual Stone Horse regatta. Gifford Cup 
July 19th, Woods Hole. Annual meeting 

July 21st, Wianno. First Wianno Senior Knockabout championship 

July 24th-25th, Edgartown. Nineteenth annual regatta 

Aug. 8th, Nantucket. Twelfth annual regatta 

Aug. 15th, Waquoit. Ninth annual 8.M.Y.R.A. (Cape Cod) championship 

Aug. 17th-18th (Place undetermined). Junior championship for Cumming Cup 


It will be noted that the Edgartown annual “‘ Round-the-Island”’ and the 
Nantucket “‘Lightship”’ races are missing. It is stated, however, that they 
were dropped not because of any fear of submarines, but because the 
larger boats would not be available. The district women’s championship 
for the Prosser Cup may be held. 

The season’s feature is the inauguration of a title event for the Wianno 
18-foot centerboard knockabouts. This has been made a separate contest 
from that for the Gifford Cup, which has figured as a championship for 
the class for the past two years. Mr. Gifford, who is treasurer of the Stone 
Horse Y.C., was desirous of having his cup sailed for at Harwich Port in 
connection with the club’s first invitation regatta. The fleet will then make 
a 15-mile run to the westward, probably a racing affair, and compete in 
the first championship of the yard where the boats were built. 


> Naval as well as military activity will probably affect some of the racing 
in Buzzards Bay. The Coast Guard is in charge of most of the Bay, but 
the Kittansett Club station, at the end of Butler’s Point, was taken over 
by the Army. The Beverly Y.C. will ask permission to race its boats a 
few miles to the southward, off the entrance to Marion. The club will 
race its 12-footers in the harbor and hopes to stage a few affairs for its 
Yankee One-Designs outside. 


> Commodore Robert W. Stark and Former Commodore Donald $. 
Gifford, of the Nantucket Y.C., ran down to the island in February, not 
only to register for the draft and attend town meeting but to assure the 
on-islanders that the club would go into commission on time and carry 
out its usual schedule of club events, with the exception of the race round 
the lightships. This disposed of a rumor that the club might not be opened. 


> The fifth Beetle Class championship, won last year by youngsters from 
the Edgewood (R. I.) Y.C., will be held early in August in the harbor of 
Quamquissett, just above Woods Hole. It is expected that there will be 
quite a bunch of starters for the organization includes Edgewood and Bar- 
rington in the neighboring state, and New Bedford, Angelica, Quissett, 
Woods Hole, Bass River, Nantucket, Barnstable and Duxbury, in the 
Bay State. 


> Zephyrs. . . . Chairman Alexander M. Orr, Edgartown Y.C., is e% 
pected at his Eel Pond home almost any day, to start the machinery for 
the club’s open regatta. It is likely that the cruising classes will be omitted 
this year. . . . President George E. Hills, of the South Shore Y.R.A., 8 
canvassing the district between South Boston and Plymouth for bids 
for the junior championship for the Alexander W. Finlay Cup. Whether 
there will be a women’s district title event will be decided some time later. 
. . . Boys of the Barnstable High School are finishing off. half a dozen 
small boats which they have built at the Crosby Yacht Building & Storagé 
Company, at Osterville, under the tutelage of Wilton Crosby. 
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NO METAL TUBING! 


Don't fly up in the 

air. Use SARAN 

TUBINGS for car- 
rying air, water, gasoline, oil 
or in fact anything for which 
you would ordinarily use cop- . 
per. SARAN TUBING is flexi- 
ble and extremely resistant to 
chemicals. It replaces metal 
tubing except for high tem- 
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FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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Chris-Craft in Coast Guard Auxiliary Services 


For SALES,,, For SERVICE 


While our factories are working full speed ahead on military boats you can get 
prompt delivery of your new Chris-Craft Runabout, Utility boat, Express Cruiser 
or Cruiser, from your Chris-Craft dealer * * * Buy Now—See the nearest Chris- 
Craft dealer today for a new Chris-Craft or for service on your present boat. 


Chris-Craft prices begin at $995 


« «—* (TMRIS-CRAFTI « « + 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 404 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
worRuob’s LARGEs TF BUILDERS O F MOTOR BOAT S 


PRINTED IN THE U.S: 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H- 











Racing with a roar over moon- 

lit bays or thwacking along 

through choppy seas, these 

hulls are soundly fastened — 

with strong, non-rust Everdur* 
Metal 


FOR A DEADLY 


...Here comes the Navy's MT-72! 
From the ways of Huckins Yacht Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, Florida, PT boats 
like this one in ever-increasing num- 
bers are going to sea with a vengeance. 

This swift fighter, designed by Frank 
Pembroke Huckins, is evidence of the 
skill and ability with which the nation’s 
pleasure boat builders have adapted 
their facilities to the production of many 


types of craft for our armed forces. 


For the rugged duty these boats 
must perform, Anaconda Metals are 
used at many vital points. For instance, 
Everdur for fastenings... Copper Tube 
for fresh water, cooking and heating 
lines... Anaconda 85 Red Brass Pipe 
for exhaust headers... these and other 
rustless Anaconda Metals thus play 


their part in our great war program. 
42119 


*EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The American Brass Com- 
pany registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 


conta Copper & Pass 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass L1p., New Toronto, Ont. 








War is creating new duties for the py 


U. S. Coast Guard. Ronmant picket 
service in our Narbowe and patrol ac- 


tivity along our coasts are tasks call- 


ing for a vastly increased number of 


Coast‘Guatd Cabin Picket Boats. « x 
While the Richardson Boat Company 
of enth Tepeyncas N. Yo turns out 


are serving with the “guardsmen” of 


. harbor facilities and coastlines. * * 


“Sterling engines are being used not 


only. in various. Coast Guard craft 


but in many, types of U.S. Navy and 


Army craft as well: Our‘early cooper- 
ation with the United States Govern- 
mient, -has resulted in new improve- 
ments in engine design and methods 
of production. The armed services 
right along have specified Sterling 


0 ee 


Admiral, Viking, Dolphin and Petrel 
“must” in the fight for 
freedom. All this, plus our greatly ex- 


engines as a 


panded facilities have made an ever- 
increasing production of all our en- 
vines possible. Today, there can be 
but.one destination for all our produc- 
tion... Democraey’s fighting forces. 
But when Victory comes, we shall be 
ready to meet industrial and marine 


needs for engines of advanced design. 


These new Us 8: Coast Guard Cabin Picket Boats each powered with a Sterling Petrel Six are built for service in open water, 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


New York iy, 300 er Bldg. 


‘BUFFALO, NEW YORK Washington, D.C., 806 Evans! idg. 





